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Art. I—Clement of Alexandria and his Apologetic. 


No writer of antiquity has left us a more complete picture of- 
the ancient world than Clement of Alexandria. If we were 
required to reproduce the philosophy, the religion, the literature, 
the manners of the most illustrious representatives of heathen- 
ism, and if we were confined to a single author as our source 
of information, the author we should choose would undoubtedly 
be Clement. The age he lived in was one which had little 
life of its own, and whose hope it was to resuscitate the past. 
It was a learned age and a critical age, though its learning and 
its criticism were alike superficial. It gathered up all the 
treasures of the past ; and the eclectic spirit which had cha- 
racterised Alexandria since its foundation, and which its posi- 
tion seemed to destine it to mature, was never more vigorous 
than when Clement took up his abode in the Greek quarter. 
The character of the age, and the character of the city in which 
he lived, were well represented in his own upbringing and dis- 
position. By birth a Pagan, and by conversion a Christian, he 
understood the position of the two great parties in the world 
of religion. Born in Athens, personally acquainted with Italy, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, and Enally settling in Alexandria, he 
combined in his own person the erudition and system of the 
West with the profundity and warmth of the East. In his 
boyhood he may have seen the keen eye and humorous play of 
feature in the face of Lucian, Pausanias investigating antiqui- 
ties, and Diogenes Laertius collecting his anecdotes ; in his 
manhood he must have seen Ammonius bending under his 
sacks of grain, and venting scraps of philosophy to his fellow- 
porters as he recovered his breath; and when he found that 
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the two Philostrati and Sextus Empiricus were to be the leaders 
of his age, he may have thought that Diogenes Laertius had 
not lived too soon to write the lives of all the philosophers. In 
his boyhood he had heard the regrets of the old men who had 
seen the glory and prosperity of the golden age of the empire ; 
during his travels he may have been one of the crowd which 
crushed into the Roman amphitheatre that day when Com- 
modus, as the “Roman Hercules,” slew with his own bow one 
hundred lions, and prostituted the imperial rank to a service 
which had been soubduined as scandalous to the senators and 
knights ; and in his prime he felt the persecuting rage of Severus, 
and was forced to flee from his pupils to a safe obscurity in 
Cappadocia. He had the best opportunity, therefore, of judging 
what the real condition of the world was and was likely to be. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact date of his settlement 
in Alexandria. It was probably about the year 190 ;* and in 
a year or two afterwards he was ordained a presbyter of the 
church, and succeeded Pantaenus in the catechetical school. 
Tt was to Pantaenus that he owed the first satisfactory instruc- 
tion he received ; for all that he had acquired hitherto was a 
distaste for everything but the Stoic philosophy, which, as 
Brucker says, “ ambabus amplexus est manibus,” and the ter- 
minology of which he used to the last. Alexandria was at this 
time perhaps the greatest emporium in the world ; allowed by 
the Romans to hold the second place. Every known race had 
its representatives on the quays which Alexander had founded 
to be the exchange of the Eastern and Western worlds. Its 
climate was counted the most salubrious, and its natural beauty 
of position was equalled by the magnificence of its buildings. 
In the words of a travellert who saw it two centuries after 
Clement, “I could neither satisfy myself with gazing, nor could 
I overtake all that was worthy of observation; whatever I 
looked at seemed to be unique and unrivalled, yet other sights 
pressed their claims, and could not be passed by. The extent 
of the city so strove with its beauty, and its size with the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, that neither seemed to yield to the other. 
The size seemed greater than measure could include, and the 
population too great for number to overtake. As I continued 
to look around me, the city appeared too large to be filled by 
any number of inhabitants, and yet the number of men 
appeared so enormous that I was forced to doubt whether any 
city could be large enough to contain them.” In this beautiful, 
busy, and dissipated city, every vice of heathenism, and the 





: * Cave, who gives the opinions of the learned on this po‘nt, puts it somewhat 
ater. 
t Achilles Tatius, in the beginni 1g cf the 5th book of his romance. 
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most sumptuous pomp of idolatry, were constantly before the 
eyes of Clement. He had witnessed the most impressive wor- 
ship of nature in the gorgeous feast of the sun, when the city 
rivalled the sky in brilliance of illumination. Autumn after 
autumn, as the nights grew longer, and as the gay colours died 
away from the earth, he had seen the venerable priests of Isis 
lead out the sacred bull, with his horns gilt and his body veiled 
in black silk, to testify “their sadness and heavy cheer.” And 
he had seen the same priests go forth by night to the sea-side, 
clad in their sacred vestments, and carrying the consecrated 
ark and the vessels of gold, celebrating with shouts of triumph 
the finding of Osiris, and the restoration of life and fertility to 
the earth. Everything that paganism had to attract, to de- 
ceive, t# bind, was matter of daily observation to the man who 
was destined to become not only the most voluminous, but in 
many respects the most sagacious of Christian apologists. 

In Alexandria, Clement had also opportunity to acquire that 
learning which was essential to qualify him to meet the mental 
condition of religious inquirers in the second century. It was 
at least as important to gain the philosophers and scholars of 
the museum as the mechanics of the docks and building-yards, 
or the porters of the warehouses. It was not enough that he 
should be sufficiently acquainted with Homer and the other 
sources of Greek mythology to expose the infamy of the history 
of the gods; it was not enough that he should have sufficient 
acuteness and dialectic skill to divest the mysteries of their 
pretensions to bestow immortality on the initiated. His office 
as teacher of the Christian school exposed him to the interro- 
gation of all who had difficulties about the new religion. The 
cavils which were concocted by the wits of the museum, the 
theories which were broached in the dining-hall of the profes- 
sors, would naturally find their way to the ears of Clement. 
To gain a victory over the Christian teacher would be enough 
to make the reputation of an aspirant to the degree of the 
pagan doctors. And so Clement drew around the young plants 
which were under his charge the hedge, as he calls it, of a 
learning at least equal to, and probably very far superior to 
that of any who was likely to attack them. In the library of 
the Serapeion, doomed to be destroyed in another century by 
fanatics professing the same religion as himself, he found all 
that was needful to furnish him against the most erudite of his 
antagonists. That he made abundant use of the valuable stores 
here laid up, is sufficiently evident from the number and 
facility of his quotations. Exce ting Athenzeus, a no 
ancient writer could be named whe cites 400 authors; but if 
we are to reckon second-hand quotations and sayings of the 
philosophers, a much larger number than this must measure 
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the reading of Clement. Where so much time has been spent 
upon reading, we do not expect to find evidence of much time 
spent in reflection ; where the mass acquired is so great, we 
anticipate that it has not all been assimilated, and that much 
of it 1s carried as a burden, making the movements of the mind 
heavy and uncertain. Yet it is scarcely fair to say with 
Brucker,*—“ Suffocaverat vir eruditissimus immense lectionis: 
copia judicium.” He had, at least, a decided aversion to fool- 
ish or useless learning, and would have joined in the regret of 
our modern utilitarian— 


“ What numbers sheath’d in erudition lie, 
Plung’d to the hilts in venerable tomes, 
And rusted in ; who might have borne an edge, 
And play'd a sprightly beam, if born to specch.” 


Indeed, Clement expresses the same sentiment under what 
some may deem a prettier figure. “The wells,” he says, “ which 
are unused stagnate, but clear waters gush from those that are 
used. What profit is there in wisdom if it do not instruct the 
hearer ?” There were many in his own day who told him that 
no good thing could by any alchemy be extracted out of pagan 
writings, but at the utmost he can only be accused of not being 
always judicious and logical in his use of pagan ideas. He 
might, perhaps, have been the better of the advice given after- 
wards by Gregory Nazianzen— 


“ At ista, queso, cuncta fac cautus legas, 
Prudenter ex his colligens quid utile, 
Fugicnsque quicquid noxium est et pestilens. 
Apis emulari cura sit sapientiam, 

Que flore in omni sessitans, ex singulis 
Idonce carpit-esse quod videt utile.” 


However, no one will deny that it was proper that a man in 
Clement’s position at Alexandria should be a man of thorough 
culture, should understand his adversaries’ position—should 
be able to use against them suitable weapons, and should 
strengthen the catechumens with such instruction as would be of 
practical value to them. The question which lies so close to 
this,—How far the Christian teachers of Alexandria were justi- 
fiable in introducing Christian ideas to the cultivated minds 
around them, under philosophical garb and in philosophical 





* Every one who desires to understand the position, and to estimate the 
teaching of the Alexandrine writers, will naturally turn to Brucker, and will be 
amply rewarded by the dissertations in his third volume devoted to this subject. 
The ihienevtetions of Le Nourry are long, but contain much useful information. 
They are reprinted in Migne’s Edition of Clement, which is very complete, and’ 
worthy of all praise. An interesting, original, and ae account of 
Clement is given in Pressensé’s Histoire de l’Eglise Chretienne. ‘To those who 


merely desire a faithful on in English of large portions of Clement's: 


writings, Bishop Kaye’s work will be acceptable. 
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forms—how far they were right in Platonizing—is a more diffi- 
cult question to answer. Much historical investigation, much 
ees me ability, and much —— argumentation have 

«n expended by accusers and defenders. And probably the 
question will continue to be settled by each investigator, in the 
same manner as it was settled by the Fathers themselves ; 
those who had studied and admired the platonic philosophy 
making liberal use of it, and those who had not done so con- 
demning its use as profane. There is no doubt, however, that 
even the fundamentals of the Christian faith are obscured in 
the writings of Clement, by the philosophic clothing in which 
they are presented. It would be easy to select passages from 
the Stromata, which would be quite in their place in the 
Pheedo or the Theawtetus, not so easy to collect passages which 
would fully exhibit the scriptural doctrine of redemption. Yet, 
there is no mistaking the piety of Clement ; his reverence for 
Scripture is equally unmistakeable, and his anxiety to bring 
all men under its influence is patent on every page. And it 
cannot but occur to one who enters at all into the spirit of his 
writings, that there must have been some real efficacy in the 
mode of persuasion adopted by one who had himself been won 
from the same position as those to whom he appealed now 
occupied, He had been a highly educated pagan, he was now 
a sincere and devoted Christian ; surely he must have had 
some knowledge of the path which led from the one position 
to the other. Is it likely, that when inducing others to the 
same transition as he had himself accomplished, he should have 
forgotten or omitted to use those inducements which had been 
effectual in his own case? Or is it likely that those induce- 
ments which had proved effectual with him, would be of no 
avail with others of the same cast of mind, and of the same 
habits of thought ¢ 

In estimating the service done by Clement, it has, perhaps, 
heen too little considered that his position in Alexandria gave 
un apologetic cast to the whole of his teaching. We do not 
suspect Paley of Arianism because his Evidences contain no 
explicit teaching on the doctrine of the Trinity. We do not 
«onsider the speech of Paul on Mar’s Hill defective, because it 
«loes not enounce the doctrine of the atonement. The writ- 
ings of Clement are not all professedly apologetic, yet he has 
read them very carelessly who does not feel that this is the 
character of the whole, and that, if Clement is to be fairly esti- 
mated, he must be judged by an apologetic, and not by a sys- 
tematic standard. What he would have done in those nume- 
rous works he promised to write, what he did in those nine 
which the old world saw and lost, we cannot tell; but his 
extant writings clearly shew that if he was to teach in Alex- 
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andria at all, he must do so apologetically. Two of his three 
great works are professedly to the Resthon ; and the Stromata 
seem to be little more than a collection of such discourses as 
he held from time to time with his pupils, and with pagan 
inquirers. They bear all the characteristics of such a compila- 
tion. There is a great deal of repetition, and a want of order 
scarcely conceivable, except on the supposition that the work 
was written at intervals, as he had occasion to explain matters 
to his pupils. There is also a vivacity and animation which 
brings us into the presence of the author, and we seem rather 
to listen to one who speaks, than to read the words of a writer. 
Now, if this be the origin of the Stromata, its excellence varies 
with its fitness to meet the questions and doubts of the most 
highly educated class in Alexandria at the close of the second 
century. These questions were of the same kind as had exer- 
cised the mind of Plato centuries before :—How are the finite 
and the infinite connected ; or, what is the world, and how is 
it related to God? Has man any special connection with God, 
and how may this be realised and confirmed? What is the 
soul of man, and what may it become? And how is it to 
achieve its destiny; especially, is it by some kind, and what 
kind, of liberation from the body? If Clement did not answer 
these questions, he had no chance of being heard by the class 
among which his lot was cast. Christianity, by giving the real 
answers to these questions, and by putting the answers in the 
hearts of many whose ears were unused to philosophic diction, 
had excited an almost universal attention to the questions 
themselves. What had been interesting to the few, became 
important to the many. The appetite which had been dor- 
mant was excited as soon as the proper food was presented. 
Christianity no sooner put within men’s reach communion 
with God, than men who had till now been content with the 
world thirsted after God. But at this juncture, Paganism 
made a last stand. It saw now what the nature of man 
required ; Christianity had developed the wants of the soul, as 
Paganism had never done. But could Paganism not satisfy 
‘these wants as plausibly as Christianity? Sagacious men 
began to see that there could be no going back now to the old 
state of things ; but might not a pagan philosophy be framed 
‘which should satisfy these new demands? After all, had not 
Plato anticipated these very demands, and might not something 
yet be made of what he had done towards practically satisfying 
a craving of men after a higher life? It should at least be 
tried. 
It was, therefore, with the beginningsof Neo-Platonism, which 
fessed to be a saving religion as well as a philosophy, that 
lement had in the first instance to do. He constantly endea- 
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vours to persuade men that Christ is the only teacher who has 
the truth to give. He does not deny that the ancient philo- 
sophers had some light, but maintains that they borrowed a 
great deal from the Jews, and that all that they had was given 
them only as a preparation for the fuller truth of Christianity. 
These are the ideas to which he devotes whole books of the 
Stromata, and which recur again and again throughout the 
whole. The attitude he maintains towards philosophers is that 
of an inquirer in the same path, but further on. They are 
below, striving upwards ; he stands above, where the dawn 
has struck. He continually assures philosophers that they are 
right so far—that there is a divine p some in man—that men 
are capable of holding fellowship with God—that there is a life 
for the soul of man pure from sin. All this philosophy had 
taught, and all this, Clement insists, philosophy was right in 
teaching, and delights to recall the beautiful forms in which 
this teaching had often been embodied. But here, he says, is 
the difference between Christianity and philosophy, that Chris- 
tianity has received the truth which hleueie was only grop- 
ing after; that there is only one whose teaching can p baa 
that divine element in man, only one who can bring man to 
God, only one who can heal, purify, and strengthen the soul. 
He comes even nearer to the philosophers still, by granting 
that this one teacher had been their teacher also, though he 
had not given to them the fulness of the truth. The Word, he 
says, who now enlightens Christians, has been in all antiquity 
the instructor of philosophers, All this is true, and may have 
induced men,of philosophic leanings to look with a kindher eye 
upon Christianity. Yet this uniform presentation of Christ in 
the one character of a teacher is not merely defective, but 
deceptive. Redemption comes to be nothing more than the 
reception of Christ’s teaching, the soul being purified, and, in 
the Platonic sense, redeemed by the truth. Faith comes to be 
nothing more than the mental belief of the revelation of Christ, 
and this is placed as the foundation of all spiritual progress, in 
the same sense in which the older philosophers had postulated 
intuition as the basis of knowledge. Any other view of redemp- 
tion will be found with difficulty in Clement’s writings; yet the 
occasional passages in which the correct view is found, are 
satisfactory in regard to Clement’s personal belief. 

While, therefore, Clement can scarcely be said to have 
brought forward the characteristic differences of Christianity, 
he adopts the method which he judged most suitable for win- 
ning the attention of philosophers. And further, it is pro- 
bably true that what Clement had both originally and habitu- 
ally prized in Christianity was, the solution which it afforded 
of the highest problems of philosophy, and the practical aid he 
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received frim it for leading a holy and godly life. He felt 
more keenly the distance to which sin had banished man from 
God, and the blindness and weakness it had begotten in the 
soul, than the guilt or danger of it. Having to do with men 
whose souls were aspiring, rather than with those whose con- 
sciences were condemning them, he took them as they were, 
and shewed what there was in Christianity suitable for them. 
He was perfectly aware that his position was a doubtful one, 
and he maintained it, on the conviction that it was the most 
useful he could take up. That he had carefully considered 
the course he should adopt in dealing with incipient Neo-Pla- 
tonists, is proved by the pregnancy of his sentences when he 
defends his position. He meets his assailants at three different 
levels, first maintaining that philosophy is a good thing (é/av 
dugedy "EAAno: dedouévmv), meaning, however, by philosophy, “ not 
the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor the Epicurean, nor the Aristo- 
telian, but an eclectic philosophy, compounded of all the good 
and wise things that have been found in any of these.” Again, 
descending from this highest position, he maintains that 
“though philosophy were useless, yet if it be useful to estab- 
lish its uselessness, it is useful.” This is something more than 
a sophism, and would probably give pause to his assailants. 
But his favourite argument is drawn from necessity. He must 
become a Greek to the Greeks (r@ ydg éuoiw ri sos tdidaoxbusda), 
he must fully appreciate their difficulties before he can remove 
them, recognise the truth they hold before he can add to it, 
and see their error from their own point of view (#r0s 6 wer’ 
eucreigias Esyyo;.)* But in every defence which Clement makes 
of philosophy, it is implied that there is a better thing than 
philosophy, the dads xa yua;. With all that he grants to 
the philosopher there comes the appeal, Submit yourself to 
Him from whom all truth in every age has proceeded. Perhaps 
Clement had reason to be persuaded that the men to whom he 
was sent would not think of Christ at all, unless he were pre- 
sented in this light. Perhaps the terminology, which to us 
appears defective and deceptive, may have admitted of a wider 
interpretation than we can now discover. While it touched 
philosophy on the one side, it may have comprehended more 
of the Christian idea than appears to us. If we take Clement’s 
writings as we have and understand them ; if we say, “ This, and 
nothing more than this, is what Clement taught as Christianity, 
and would have men to live by ;” if we form Clement’s creed 
out of his extant works, and give to each article a higher or a 
lower place, according as it has a larger or a smaller place 





° 2 the Pxdagogue, throughout; and the Stromata, lib. i. c. 2-7, and lib. 
v.¢. 3 4 
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allotted to it in his discussions : then we must conclude that his 
views of Christianity were too much coloured by his philoso- 
phic upbringing and habit of thought, and that his hearers 
must have received a false impression of his religion. But if 
we conceive that what we have of Clement’s teaching is only 
preliminary, if we look upon him simply as a guide to, and not 
as an expositor of, the truth ; if we believe that he expected 
that those whom he won to Christ as his pupils, if not yet as 
his disciples, would go on to learn much more than he had led 
them to anticipate : our conclusions must be somewhat modi- 
fied. “Cum enim hanc eclecticam philosophandi rationem non 
Alexandriam modo, sed et omnem fere orbem literatum atque 
philosophicum, occupasse cerneret, multaque — adduci 
videret, quibus commendari posse gentilibus philosophis Chris- 
tianam religionem credebat, eandem viam sibi ingrediendam 
statuit, ut rem Christianam juvaret” (Brucker, iii. 422). The 
redemption of which he generally speaks is certainly, in its 
mode, little more than the Platonic enlightenment and purifi- 
cation of the soul, yet without this there is no Christian redemp- 
tion. The faith he argues for is short of the Westminster idea 
of saving faith; yet without the belief of the revelation of 
Christ, and the surrender of the mind to his teaching, there is no 
reliance of the soul upon him. To have spoken of redemption 
and faith as we speak of them might have been unintelligible 
to those men out of whose speculations Neo-Platonism was 
rapidly taking shape; to speak of them as Clement spoke 
might introduce the scriptural idea.* 

The apologetic of Clement has, of course, a destructive as 
well as a conciliatory side. He is unsparing in his exposure 
of the folly and wickedness of the pagan worship and practices, 
As might be expected, his Logos Protreptikos, or hortatory ad- 
dress to the Greeks, differs considerably from the Apologies of 
Minucius, Justin, or Tertullian. He has not the advantage of 
Justin’s hazardous position, nor does his fearlessness, though 
unsurpassed by any of the apologists, appear in so interesting 
a light as if he had been pleading at the tribunal of Cesar, 
His address does not possess the picturesque and dramatic 
attractions of the Octavius, but his impassioned earnestness, 
which throughout breaks through his reasoning in loving and 
pointed appeal, raises him above all his predecessors oul con- 
temporaries. His assault upon the heathen position is con- 
ducted with all the vigour of Tertullian, but with far more than 





* Pressensé thus describes Clement's position : ‘‘ Il est l'apologiste des gen- 
tils, 'apétre de la Grece cultivée, et il plaide la cause du Christ devant un areo- 
page ideal ou siegent comme juges tous les grands philosophes de l'antiquité. 

1 parle leur langue, illes prend au point de developement moral ct religienx ou 
il les trouve pour les amener a la verite complete,” 
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his love, care, and skill. Whatever he says of idolatry is sen- 
sible and convincing, is based upon an unusually extensive 
uaintance with the mythology and literature of the Greeks, 

and reminds us, by its animated and cogent reasoning, of the 
Epistle to Diognetus. “The Parian stone,” he says (pp. 50 
and 78),* “is beautiful, but it is not Neptune; the ivory is 
pleasant to the eye, but it is not Olympian Jove. Let your 
Phidias and Polycletus, your Praxiteles and Apelles come, and 
let them say which of them has made a breathing image, or 
out of earth moulded the soft flesh. Who liquefies the mar- 
row? Who set and jointed the bones? ho strung the 
sinews? Who inflated the veins, and poured blood into them ? 
Who stretched the skin around? Where is he who made the 
eye to see? Who breathed into the body the breath of life ? 
yho endowed man with righteousness, and promised him im- 
mortality? The Creator of all things, the supreme Artificer 
and Father. He alone made such a living image when he 
made us. But your Olympian Jove, the image of an image, 
widely differing from the reality, is the dumb work of Attic 
hands. Why, then, ye foolish and vain, have ye forsaken 
heaven to pay honour to earth? For is not this image of 
earth, and does it not receive the form which ye worship from 
the idea and hand of an earthly workman? I have learned to 
tread earth, and not to worship it.” The characters of the 
gods are elaborately exposed, and their shameful histories 
brought forward from the most received authorities, poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers. “These gods,” says Clement (p. 28), 
“let your wives worship, and bid them pray that their own 
husbands become like their gods in temperance. Let your boys 
be brought up to reverence these characters, that they may 
themselves become such men, and shew in their own persons 
the image of the divine impurity.” He dwells also upon the 
folly 9 immorality of many superstitions to which the hea- 
then clung, for no better reason than that their fathers had 
sanctioned them by their practice. He rebukes (p. 82) “the 
pitiable and paltry superstition of the men who think that God 
speaks through crows and jackdaws, but is silent through man ; 
who honour the crow as God’s messenger, but persecute the 
man of God, though he comes not croaking and cawing, but 
speaking articulately, and communicating reasonable and pro- 
fitable mstruction ; him, alas! they seek to slay when he calls 
to righteousness, for they neither accept heaven’s grace nor 
evade its punishment. For they believe not God, nor under- 
stand his might. But his hatred of wickedness is incompre- 





* The references are to the pages of Potter’s edition, which are given in 
the other editions. 
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hensible, whose love of man is ineffable. His wrath cherishes 
punishment for sin, while his love blesses the penitent. 

Clement has also much to say regarding the narrowness of 
any philosophical religion. He presses the arguments that 
have since become common. “The teaching of our Master has 
not been confined to Judea, as philosophy to Greece. It has 
poured itself through the whole world, persuading Greeks and 
barbarians of every race, in all cities and villages, instructing 
whole families together, and enlightening individual believers 
wherever one was found hearkening to the truth; and having 
already won to the truth not a few even of the philosophers 
themselves.” And not only has the truth thus an inherent 
property which secures its spread, it is also indestructible. It 
is available for all kinds of men, and if crushed out of one 
region springs up in another. “Greek philosophy, if the ruler 
happens to prohibit it, there and then perishes ; our doctrine 
has, from its first enouncement, been opposed and denounced 
by kings and princes, by governors and rulers, using against it 
armies of satellites and countless hosts of assailants, exerting 
their whole force to cut us off from the earth. Yet our doc- 
trine flourishes but the more; for it does not perish like human 
teaching, nor fade like a powerless gift—for no gift of God is 
powerless, but remains unrebuked and undestroyed, since it is 
written that to the end it will be persecuted” (p. 828). He 
brings forward as a further distinction of Christianity, its appli- 
cability to women as well as to men. This distinguishes it 
from philosophy, and asserts its claim to universal reception. 
“If men and women have the same God, then one ‘Padagogue’ 
belongs to both, and both have the same virtue. There is one 
church, one temperance, one modesty, common food, conjugal 
marriage, breathing, seeing, hearing, knowing, hoping, obedi- 
ence, love,—all are alike to both. They whose life is thus 
common have also a common salvation” (p. 103). These 
words are sufficient evidence that Clement was thoroughly 
aware of the mission of Christianity, and confident in its 
power as the revelation of the true God. It is interesting, too, 
to find this early and distinct appreciation of the dignity of 
woman followed up in the “ Pedagogue” by such precepts and 
counsels as would enable the gay and luxurious women of 
Alexandria to forsake the vicious and dissolute habits in which 
they had been reared, and become patterns in all modest, 
matronly, and Christian conversation. ‘ 

From these passages it will already be conjectured what is 
the positive evidence on which Clement mainly depends for the 
proof of Christianity. From these it will already be seen that 
Ciement trusts mainly to the truth _— its own evidence. He 
views the heathen as “feeling after, if haply they might find 
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God.” His work is done when he has presented Christ to them, 
Ile starts from the truth received in common by himself and 
the heathen, that man is made to know, worship, and imitate 
God ; he goes on to shew that the gods whom they and their 
fathers have been worshipping deserve neither worship nor 
imitation ; and his apology is complete when he has shewn the 
true God revealed in the Word. Not that he follows this or 
any other order, but that these are the elements of his task. 
He believes that if Christ be set fairly before the soul of man, 
the soul will recognise him and acknowledge him. His aim is 
to persuade the giArcsopos to become giivroyes ; and believing 
that man was made by the Word and forthe Word, he believes 
also that there is that in man which will know and cleave to 
the Word. In the very first sentences of the Logos Protrepti- 
kos, in opposition to oracles, poets, and philosophers who had 
led men astray, Clement sets forth the Word of God (ri dowa 
rd xawy) in his office of teacher, and tells how he has come to 
open the blind eyes and lead the wanderers to righteousness, 
to declare God to men, to conquer death and bring corruption 
to an end, to exhort (sgorgére), instruct, and reconcile men to 
x0d. So that while he is careful to maintain that the love of 
God to man is not a new thing, nor his pity now for the first 
time active (a2A' dvwbsy dgyidev), the whole power of his address 
consists in his presentation of Christ as the one Teacher of 
truth and the sole provider of life. These words may be taken 
as the motto of the piece —raraia % sidan, xamiv b: % adjdua 
Quiveras. 

It is impossible to reproduce in a translation the rapidity 
and rhythm of Clement's eloquence, and the surprising happi- 
ness of his phraseolegy, or to convey any idea of his inex- 
haustible vocabulary. It is difficult even to preserve the 
warmth and energy of his appeal; nor can a few detached 
passages produce an impression such as is felt on the perusal 
wf the connected and cumulative whole.* Yet such is the 
wealth of the original, that, though much be spilt in the trans- 
lation, enough may remain to shew the nature of his argument, 


and that he is worthy of the title, “le fondateur de la grande 
apologie,” 


‘““Man is born to have connection with God. As, then, we do 
not force the horse to plough nor the steer to hunt, but apply each 
<mimal to its natural employment, so, of course, man, being made 





* Yet what Pressensé says, with something of plaintive simplicity, is quite 
true :—“ Nos lecteurs ne sauraient se faire une idée de tout ce que ses écrits ont 
de confus, parce que nous n’avons cité que les passages les plus beaux sans le 
suivre dans les detours infinis de son style.” The quotations in Pressensé must 
give every reader a high idea of Clement's power of expression, 
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for the contemplation of heaven, a heavenly plant,” we exhort to 
the knowledge of God. We counsel him to prepare godliness as 
his proper, special, and peculiar maintenance (viaticum) for eter- 
nity. Till the ground, we say, if you are a tiller of the soil; but 
with your tilling, know God. Sail, whoever loves the sea; but 
call upon the heavenly Pilot. Has the love of a military life 
possessed you? then hearken to the Captain whose signals are in 
righteousness. . . . Let us not, let us not be enslaved nor grovel 
in the mire like swine; but as the true children of the light, let us 
look up and use our eyes to the light, lest the Lord prove us bas- 
tards, as the sun the eaglets. Let us repent’ and pass from ignor- 
ance to knowledge, from foolishness to wisdom, from licentiousness 
to temperance, from unrighteousness to righteousness, from godless- 
ness to God. It is a worthy venture to desert to God. ‘ The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ How then do you dare to 
luxuriate in his possessions, and be ignorant of their Lord? Quit 
my earth, the Lord will say to you; touch not the water which I 
cause to-spring, neither gather the fruits which I ripen; pay the 
price of your sustenance ; O man, recognise your Lord; thou art 
the peculiar workmanship of God; how then can his property 
become another’s? . . . Believe,O man, in man and God;} believe, 
O man, in him who suffered and is adored-—the living God. Ye 
servants, believe in him who was dead. All men, believe ye in 
him whoa is the only God of all men. Believe, and receive salva- 
tion as your reward. ‘Seek ye the Lord, and your soul shall live.’ 
He that seeks God is taking steps towards his own salvation. 
Hast thou found God? ‘Thou hast life. Let us then seek that we 
may also live { For the reward of finding God is life in his pre- 
sence.” —(P. 84.) 

“The word which enlightens us is more to be desired than gold. 
Let us receive the light, that we may receive God. Let us receive 
the light, and we shall become the disciples of God, and it wilt 
instruct us how we have wandered in our search after God. Since 
thou, Lord, leadest me by thy light, through thee I find God, and 
from thee I receive the Father. 1 become thy co-heir, since thou 
art not ashamed to call me brother. Let us, then, cast off, let us 
cast off our oblivion of the truth, our ignorance, and the darkness 
which dims our vision like a mist; and looking upon him who 
lives, the true God, let us greet him, Hail, Light ! for upon us who 
were plunged in darkness and buried in the shadow of death hath 
light from heaven shone, purer than the sun, sweeter than this life 
below. That light is life everlasting ; and whatsoever partakes of 
it lives. And the night does homage to the light, and setting 





* girsdzov Cdov is a title of man in the Padagogue. 

+ A title given to Christ in an early part of this address is, 6 mévog dugw 
Desig re nal dvdgwros. 

$ Carjcwusy iva xaos Cyowuev. For analogy of alliteration, ef. 7.447 


Grxbsiag. For the sense, ef. p. 89, where he says, davarog yag didis 
a&mwapric, 
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through fear, gives place to the day of the Lord. All things are 
become sleepless light ; and the setting has believed in the rising. 
This is the new creation. Forthe Sun of Righteousness rides pros- 
perously, and visits all mankind alike, imitating the Father, who 
‘ maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good,’ and sprinkles 
upon all the dew of truth. Heit is who has brought the setting to 
the rising, and has raised death to life through the cross (literally, 
crucified death to life); and having snatched man from destruction, 
he has translated him to the skies, transplanting corruption into in- 
corruption, and transforming earth into heaven, as the husbandman 
of God.”—(P. 88.) 


Throughout the Pedagogue, as well as the other treatises of 
Clement, there abound the fullest and most distinct assertions 
of the pre-existence and absolute divinity of Christ, often very 
happily worded and always delivered with a hearty and reveren- 
tial warmth. Such passages as the following frequently occur, 
“The Lord, despised by the eye, was worshipped in act, the 
Expiator (6 xaddgos), and Saviour, and Propitiator, the divine 
Word, the most manifest and true God, equalled to the Lord 
of all (because he was his Son and ‘the Word was in God’); 
neither disbelieved when first announced, nor unrecognised 
when, taking the person of man and formed in the flesh, he 
acted out the drama of man’s salvation.* For he was a genuine 


combatant, and fought — with the creature; and, being very 


uickly made known to and distributed among all men, caused 
od to shine on us more swiftly than the rising sun diffuses his 
beams in obedience to the same fatherly will He revealed 
God, and shewed from whom and who he was, by the things 
which he taught and did—the Peace-bringer, the Reconciler, 
the Word, our Saviour; -a fountain, giving life and peace, 
poured over the face of the whole earth ; through whom, so to 
speak, the universe has now become a sea of guod.” Shortly 
after, he again breaks into a laudatory description. “This is 
the word of incorruption who regenerates man, restoring him 
to truth ; the goad of salvation, who drives out corruption and 
chases death away ; the builder of a temple among men, that 
he might make God to dwell among men. Sanctify this 
temple ; let pleasures and luxuries, like the flower of yesterday, 
be abandoned to the wind and the fire, and wisely cultivate the 
fruits of temperance, and dedicate thyself as the first fruits to 
— not the work only, but the grace also, may be of 
The address closes with an eloquent appeal put into the 





* These expressions, gocwzivoy and Uroxgivecdas, borrowed from the theatre, 
might, in some writers, be susceptible of a Docetic interpretation, but are cer- 
tainly free from suspicion in Clement. 
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mouth of the Word, and opening with language familiar to 
Greek ears (p. 93) :— 


“ Hear, ye myriad tribes, yea, all men who are endowed with rea- 
son, Barbarians as well as Greeks : I call upon the whole human 
race, whose Creator I am by the will of the Father, come to me 
that ye may be arrayed under the one God and the one Word of 
God. Be not satisfied with excelling all irrational animals in rea- 
son, since to you only of all mortal beings do I grant immortality. 
For I wish, I wish, to share with you this grace. I confer upon 
you a benefit perfect and entire, incorruption. I freely give you 
the word, the knowledge of God; myself I wholly give to you. This 
I am, this God wills, this is the harmony, this the whole good plea- 
sure of the Father, this is the Son, this Christ, this the Word of 
God, the arm of the Lord, the power of all things, the will of the 
Father. Of these there have been from of old many images, but 
images without resemblance. I am come to direct you to the arche- 
type, that to me ye also may become like. I will anoint you with 
the unction of faith, through which ye put off corruption, and I will 
shew to you the naked form of righteousness, through which ye 
ascend to God. Come unto me, all ye that labour, &c. Let us 
hasten, let us run, O God-beloved and God-like images of the Word. 
Let us hasten, let us run, let us take his yoke, let us be urged for- 
ward to immortality by this noble charioteer of men. Let us form 
part of his triumph entering the presence of the Father. The 
noblest spectacle to the Father isthe Son Eternal triumphing. Let 
us, then, be ambitious of sharing in such honours, let us be the 
favoured of God, and obtain the greatest of enduring possessions, 
God and life. Christ is our helper. Let us take courage in him. 
. . - « But enough of words, yea, too much has been already said, 
drawn on as I have been by this opportunity which God has given 
me, of inviting you to salvation. For the words which tell of alife 
that has no end nor cessation are ready themselves to run on end- 
lessly. To you, now, this remains, that you make choice of the 
most profitable, judgment or grace; since, for my own part, I do not 
think it worth while deliberating which of the two is better; nor 
indeed is it justifiable to weigh destruction with life.” 


In such ges as these Clement sets the Word in presence 
of the Greeks, declares his nature, his properties, and his work. 
He makes abundant use of Scripture for the purpose both of 
defining more accurately the person of Christ, and of persuad- 
ing men of the sincerity of his desire to guide them to God and 
immortality. He thus answers the questions which were being 
asked on all sides, and to which philosophy had professed to 
give the only satisfying answer. Clement tells men of Christ, 
and says to them, This is he who can bring you to all you seek. 
Is not this he whom you seek? Will not your destiny be 
achieved in coming to him? Clement thus rose above the 
position of the earlier Apologists, and anticipated much of the 
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modern Apologetic. If this religion, says Clement, be not 
what you need, reject it; if it be, acknowledge and use it. 
“ We who are sick have need of a Saviour; straying, we need 
a guide ; and blind, we need one who can lead us to the light ; 
thirsty, we need the living fountain, from which, if we drink, 
we shall no more thirst ; the dead need life ; the sheep a shep- 
herd ; the children a padagogue ; yea, all humanity needs 
Jesus ; Jest, wandering and sinning to the end, we fall into con- 
demnation, but rather, being separated from the chaff, be 
gathered into the Father's garner,” (p. 147). He knew that 
there was an absolute harmony between the necessities of 
man’s nature and God’s religion. To use his own language, 
there was an eternal relation subsisting between the Padagogue, 
or the Word, and the men whom he had made. In all men 
there existed that which made them capable of recognising and 
following Christ, and this was to him final proof that Christ 
was to be followed. If any other teacher can teach more or 
better, if any other can penetrate the human spirit to a greater 
depth, or draw with a stronger attraction, let him be followed. 

The detailed enunciation of Christian precepts, and the ela- 
borate display of Christian life, which form so large a part of 
the writings of Clement, were necessary to the fulfilment of the 
task which his position demanded. The problem of philosophy, 


the great pg oy all thinking men, had always been, and 


continued to be, How is the perfect man to be formed, and 
what, in the first place, is he? Man is, undoubtedly, a very 
superior creation ; how is it that he so continually exposes him- 
self to his own contempt, and falls short still of all the glories 
he seems with such justice to arrogate ? Is there no possibility 
that he should actually achieve his high destiny, and become all 
he is capable of? ‘To these questions philosophy had her 
answers ; and Clement, in pursuance of his plan of meeting the 
philosophers as much as possible on their own ground, shews 
how the soul is purified in this life, and what conduct is proper 
to those who have entered the Christian school. After explain- 
ing, as was particularly needful to his audience, that the pro- 
per expression of our knowledge of God is in the life, he enters 
with much detail upon the inculcation of Christian duty. He 
has been much censured for his performance of this part of his 
task. It has been urged against him that, instead of laying 
down principles of action, he has busied himself with trifling 
and ludicrous minutizw, and that “he sets before us little or 
nothing that is at all fitted to promote the cause of genuineg 
Christian holiness of heart and life.” It would be nearer the 
truth to say, that while he does lay down (and with admirable 
terseness) principles of conduct, and set before us (and with 
admirable power) much that is fitted to improve the spirit, all 
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this is overlaid and partially obscured by a detail that would 
be wearisome were it not ludicrous. We — a system of 
morality ; we find a code of table etiquette. We expect to sit 
at the feet of a Johnson ; we are introduced to a Chesterfield. 
We lend our ear to the counsels-of a spiritual adviser ; and we 
hear the prescriptions of a valetudinarian. We are instructed 
how to lie at table, how to laugh without violating decorum, 
and how to sneeze or cough without distressing our neighbours. 
We are told that it resembles the lower animals to sniff the 
steam of a savoury dish, that it is unseemly to speak with the 
mouth full, and precarious to drink in the same condition. We 
are cautioned against lying in carved bedsteads, because such 
harbour reptiles ; against using any perfumes which neither 
relieve the head nor strengthen the stomach; against wearin 
the hair on the head too thick, because that injures the brain, an 
against wearing it on the chin too thin, because that is effemi- 
nate, for the beard is older than Eve, and the sign of a superior 
nature. If our hair is grey, we must not dye it; and if we 
have no hair at all, we must not wear another person’s. If we 
wear rings, they must bear no unseemly devices on them, but 
a dove, or a fish, oran anchor. A lady, however wealthy, ought 
not to wear dresses which attract the eyes and the calculations 
of men, though she may dress so as to please her husband. She 
must not wear sandals covered with gold and precious stones, 
nor so trim her hair that she is afraid to move her head. All 
this is curious, but not very edifying to a modern reader. But 
along with this, and interwoven with it, are found such manly 
and sensible injunctions, such devout though allegorising allu- 
sions, and all so well said, that one is carried on with nota 
little interest. And we believe that an age which was given 
up to such senseless customs, and which wallowed in such abo- 
minable practices as are here denounced, required as definite and 
detailed admonition as we find in the Paedagogue of Clement. 
As Bishop Kaye very well observes: “His intention was to 
deliver rules for the guidance of his fellow-Christians in the 
common intercourse of life. Many of his rules are puerile, many 
grounded on false principles ; but there is mingled with thenr 
much that may even now be read with profit, much that is 
fitted to give a religious tone to the mind, and to inspire it 
with the oe of purity and virtue. When, too, we censure the 
minutie into which Clement descends, we should bear in mind 
that, situated as Christians then were, it was desirable to draw 
as marked a line of distinction as possible between their manner 
of life and that of the heathens, by whom they were sur- 
rounded.” 

As might have been expected, the Christian use of wealth 
was a favourite theme with the Alexandrian censor. Not only 
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is it handled at large in the excellent discourse entitled, “ Quis 
dives salvetur,” he also recurs to it in various parts of his writ- 
ings. His view of it will be understood from the following :— 


“ Wealth, indeed, seems to me to be much like a serpent ; unless 
you know how to catch it without risk, and can lift it up by the 
tip of the tail, it will double back and fold round your hand and 
bite you : just so wealth, whether in the hand of the prudent or 
unwary, is a desperate thing to wriggle and catch and bite, but 
there is a possibility of a man using it so magnanimously and 
wisely as to charm the brute by the incantation of the Word and 
himself remain unhurt.” 


Again, in the fine chapter on “Simplicity the best viaticum 
for the Christian,” he says :— 


“ Why are such dainties prepared? Isitto fill one belly? Why 
such an array of drinking vessels? Why such heaps of ornaments 
and such crowded wardrobes and cabinets? For thieves that slip 
into other men’s clothes and for lickerish eyes. It becomes us 
rather to sct out for the truth girt and light; as our Lord says, 
‘Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes,’ 7.e., do not burden your- 
selves with that wealth which can only be stored in purses ; do not 
cram your treasuries as those who stuff a wallet with food, but share 
with them that need; neither trouble yourselves with beasts of bur- 
den and a train of servants, who (because they bear the burdens of 
the wealthy) are figuratively called ‘shoes.’ Let us then dispense 
with a multitude of utensils, with cups of silver and vessels of gold, 
and a crowd of domestics, and let us receive industry and simplicity 
as the honourable and seemly companions of our journey. Let us 
walk in harmony with the Word, und even if we have wite and chil- 
dren, a household will prove no burden which has learnt to follow a 
wise guide, and the wife who loves her husband will walk as he 
walks.” 

“ A good support on the heavenward journey is the double strength 
of simplicity and wise gravity. As the foot is the measure of the 
shoe, so is the body of each one’s requirements. What is over and 
above, all ornate furnishings and moveables, are merely a burden. 
One who is pressing to heaven, and has his way to force, should take 
bounty as his staff, and sharing with the afflicted and hard pressed, 
become himself partaker of the true rest. For as wells which are 
fed by a perennial spring rise always to their old level, however 
abundantly you draw; and as the milk flows to the breasts which 
give suck, so bounty, the good fountain of benevolence, shares and 
distributes itself to the thirsting, and is yet again increased and 
filled. For he who has the Word, the Almighty God, is indepen- 
dent, and never runs out of anything he needs. For the Word is a 
sufficient possession, and the source of all welfare.” 


After these quotations, our readers will scarcely be prepared 
for the assertion that Clement “exhibits plain traces of the 
operation at once of what have been called the ascetic and the 
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mystic systems of morality.” There are, indeed, statements in 
Clement which might be set side by side with the sentiments 
of Fenelon’s “ Dissertation on Pure Love,” or Madame Guyon’s 
“Torrents ;” but there is throughout the writings of the Alex- 
andrian, a broad and wholesome practicalness, a modern com- 
mon sense, which sets him at a distance from the French 
Pietists of the seventeenth century. The charge of mysticism 
may, however, be established, but the charge of asceticism can- 
not be allowed. The position of Clement as the orthodox 
champion against Valentinus and Basilides, if nothing else, for- 
bade him to lean to asceticism. His attitude towards philo- 
sophy laid him under a like necessity to vindicate the rights of 
the body. “The soul,” he says (p. 639), “is the better part of 
man, the body the inferior ; but neither is the soul essentially 
good, nor the body essentially bad.” The author quoted above 
as making these charges has been unfortunate in the instances 
he has chosen to confirm them. He says, “On the one hand, 
he prohibits indulgences, which the Scriptures do not condemn 
(as second marriages) ; and, on the other hand, he releases men 
from obligations which the Scriptures impose,—as, for example, 
when he denies the necessity for regular times and seasons for 
prayer and religious exercises, upon the ground that men 
ought always to cultivate a devotional spirit.” Upon the first 
charge, we ask the reader’s attention to the following words of 
Clement which represent his whole teaching on the point 
(p. 511) :—*“ A single marriage (uoveyauia), and the seemly dig- 
nity attached to it, we admire ; saying, however, that we ought 
to be sympathizing, and to bear one another's burdens, lest 
some one, thinking he stands, himself also fall. And respecting 
second marriage, the apostle says, If you burn, marry.” — 
same opinion is expressed in the 12th cap. of the third book o 
the Stromata; and how any one can have read that book, 
(wholly occupied as it is with the subject of marriage), and 
have failed to see that Clement is professedly and eftectivel 
opposing ascetic tendencies, we are at a loss to understan 
The instance cited in support of the second charge is not more 
happy. Clement’s own words concerning prayer, which he no- 
where contradicts, but everywhere confirms, are these (p. 851; 
‘ they occur in one of the most beautiful and instructive chapters 
of the Stromata): “The whole life of the Gnostic is a hol 
festival. His sacrifices are prayers, and praises, and the - 
ing of the Scriptures before meals ; psalms and hymns during 
meals, and before retiring for the night: and during the night, 
prayers again.” It is quite true that Clement declares that 
the Gnostic, or more advanced Christian, is not dependent on 
the seasons and places to which others confine their worship ; 
at the same time, he distinctly commends both stated hours 
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and special occasions of prayer. He does maintain that the 

perfect man is always in the enjoyment of communion with 

God ; in language of great beauty and force he represents the 

joyful and constant fellowship of the trusting soul with God, 

and tells how God hears not only the voice, but the thought ; 

but he nowhere denies the necessity of stated and special 
rayer. 

This latter point is, however, of less importance, as Clement 
is undoubtedly the forerunner of Dionysius in mysticism. The 
Gnostic of Clement is in all the leading features of his charac- 
ter the mystic of La Combe and the Archbishop of Cambray. 
Almost all that is found in the “ Maxims of the Saints,” or 
the “ Orationis Mentalis Analysis,” may be found in the sixth 
and seventh books of the Stromata. In these books, it is Cle- 
ment’s object to describe the spiritual condition and outward 
deportment of the true Gnostic ; and, in the judgment of one 
whose voice in such matters has much authority, “ Clement’s 
portraiture of the perfect Christian is one of the noblest things 
of the kind that the world ever saw ; yet the assertions cannot 
always be defended.” It would have been marvellous indeed, 
if, in a communion swarming with heresies of every name, 
Clement had seen the simple truth and been able to declare it 
with power, and yet without over-statement. The errors of the 
French Quietists must be laid partly at the door of the Church 
of Rome, for, though they had no thought of abandoning her 
communion, the recoil from some of her doctrines drove them 
further from the truth than they might otherwise have de- 
parted. Any one who takes an interest in Mysticism, will find 
it interesting to pursue the analogy between the ancient and 
modern forms of it, and to trace something of its history. The 
superiority of the Gnostic to the common believer, everywhere 
assumed in the Stromata, this is the very point which Bossuet 
saw to be the foundation of all Madame Guyon’s error, and 
which he first assailed. “The doctrines which you advance, 
Madame, involve the fact of an inward experience above the 
common experience of Christians.” That this is attained by 
contemplation of pure divinity, that this contemplation unites. 
the soul with God in a manner that passes the experience of 
ordinary faith, and that this is the perfect bliss and final state 
of the soul, these are the assertions which are as unhesitatingly 
delivered by Clement as by any professed and full-blown mystic. 
The dratsa of Clement’s Gnostic, 7. e., the exemption from, and 
not the controlling of, natural desires and passions, his superi- 
ority to pleasure and pain, his effortless self-command, and his 
pure love of God, these are the well-known features of the later 
mystic, who has attained to the state of pure love, who has 
entered the blessed haven of abandonment and consecration 
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and has now no will but the will of God ; who has ceased to 
form definite desires and expectations, but passes a life of 
silent prayer in mute dependence on the purpose of God. 

If Clement is guilty of all that is laid to the charge of the 
Pietists, it would be difficult to prove him quite innocent of 
helping out the philosophical mysticism of Plotinus. That 
Plotinus listened to as many teachers as were within his reach, 
until he found in the doctrines of Ammonius Saccas all that 
his soul sought, we know on the authority of his biographer, 
Porphyry. That he was very well acquainted with the teaching 
of Clement, we have therefore every reason to believe. That 
his system had much in it by which he might be convicted of 
purloining from Christianity, is recognised on the most super- 
ficial examination ; and it is scarcely credible that he should 
not have beeu most powerfully influenced by that Christian 
teacher, who most nearly approximates to the tone of Plato, 
and who anticipates his own doctrine of the absorption in the 
divine essence of the soul that is exalted and purified by con- 
templation. Yet he who concluded that because Clement was 

hilosophical and mystical he was therefore the father of 

lotinus, and solely accountable for his birth, would shew his 
ignorance of Neo-Platonism, as much as he who argued that 
because Clement was a mystic he was also an ascetic, would 
shew his ignorance of modern pietism. In this very article of 
asceticism there is a striking difference between the teaching of 
Clement, who recognised in the body the well-furnished palace of 
the soul, and that of Plotinus, who “refused to permit his picture 
to be taken, because it would unduly perpetuate the image of 
a body he deplored, and avoided all mention of the date and 
locality of his birth, as too dark and miserable an epoch to be 
remembered.”* 

We may be induced to be somewhat more lenient to the 
early philosophical theologians, when we compare their firm 
grasp of the doctrine of the Trinity with the shambling dis- 
course of Tertullian regarding this fundamental of our creed. 
And a little attention to the position of the Alexandrians con- 
vinces us that their Trinitarian teaching was in some degree 
dictated by their philosophical leanings. If the word had been 
the teacher of philosophers from the first, then the pre-exist- 
ence and divinity of Jesus is almost of necessity maintained. 
The necessary foundation of all Clement’s apologetic is, “ Our 
teacher'is Jesus, the holy God, the guiding Word of all hu- 
manity” (p. 131). Without the divinity of Christ, the argu- 
ment of Clement can make no way whatever ; the doctrine of 
the Trinity is involved in each step of it. No doubt his posi- 





* Archer Butler's Ancient Philosophy, ii. 362. 
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tion led him into error, as well as prompted him with much 
that was true. His defective view of the wrath of God was 
due partly to his philosophising tendency, and partly to his 
commendable but extreme opposition to those who believed 
in a Demiurge. His whole teaching on the articles of faith 
and free will bear evidence that it was directed against the 
false Gnostics. And in the chapters in which he most dis- 
tinctly delivers himself on these points, he expressly combats 
the errors of Valentinus and Basilides. Had they not main- 
tained that a man’s spiritual destiny had nothing to do with 
his own will, Clement might not have been tempted to pro- 
nounce that a man’s own will had everything to do with his 
faith. But we cannot enter now upon the wide subject of 
Clement’s dogmatic. Suffice it to say, that all his writin 
are very worthy of an attentive perusal, that they are not only 
historically interesting, both as reflecting his own times and as 
exhibiting the ages that were then past, but are also so fresh 
and vigorous, so erudite and yet so hearty and devout, as to 
command, if not our uninterrupted admiration, at least our 
constant love. And if his style has those faults which were 
mentioned above, it is also possessed of a characteristic beauty, 
purity of expression, and force of phrase, and is relieved by an 
occasional brilliance and rapidity of logical discussion which 
might vindicate for him, more than for any who has claimed 
the title, the epithet of the Christian Plato. 


, 
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Art. I1.—Dr Nicholas Murray.* 


Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. (Kirwan). By Sauvst Iren- 
us Prime, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


THERE is, perhaps, no department of literature in which greater 
ormore numerous mistakes have been committed than in Bio- 
graphy. The cause of this has been, that gratitude, or affec- 
tion, or possibly self-interest, has been allowed to usurp the 
place of sober judgment, and thus deliver itself of an effort to 
embalm mediocrity ; or else a really deserving subject has, 
from the operation of the same spirit, been so gorgeously or 
extravagantly dressed up, that the identity of the portrait with 
the original could scarcely be recognised. To say nothing of 
the numerous books designed to perpetuate characters whose 
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mission on earth has been only for evil, it may safely be asserted 
that if all which are of mere negative tendency, or which em- 
blazon gifts or graces that nobody ever saw in the persons 
commemorated—thus performing a work of creation rather 
than a faithful description—if all these were to be put out of the 
way, not only would there be a vast reduction of many of our 
libraries, but a very perceptible thinning out of not a few of 
our book stores. This, however, is only admitting that biogra- 
phy shares the fate of all other good things, and that, while 
it is fitted to accomplish great good, by preserving the remem- 
brance of eminent talent, or virtue, or usefulness, or all of these 
blended, it is liable to be perverted, belittled, or turned into an 
instrument of positive and even great evil. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these remarks have been 
suggested to us in connection with this memoir of Dr Murray, 
only in the way of contrast ; for we have rarely taken up a 
book that is more strikingly illustrative of the real value of 
biography than this. Dr Murray was anything but an every- 
day character—the qualities both of his mind and of his heart 
were marked by a degree of individuality that would effectually 
prevent his ever being confounded with anybody else; while 
there was a vigour and elevation pertaining to both his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, which were felt, not only as an 
attractive influence, but as a positive power. And then his 
life was so manifestly directed and controlled by a wonder- 
working Providence, the sober realities of his history, while at 
first view they seem to take on the air of romance, when they 
come to be scrutinised by the eye of faith and reverence, are 
seen to have been marvellously shaped and stamped by the 
divine wisdom and goodness. Both his life and character, then, 
formed a most fitting subject for the biographer ; and public 
expectation would have been sadly disappointed if no extended 
memoir of him had appeared. In accordance with an earnest 
wish expressed by many of his friends, shortly after his lamented 
death, it was determined that a memoir of him should be pre- 
pared ; and to no hands could it have been more appropriately 
committed than to those by which it was undertaken. Dr 
Prime had been in relations of fraternal intimacy with Dr 
Murray for many years, and from his very frequent intercourse 
with him, especially as a contributor to the New York Ob- 
server, had the best opportunity of forming an accurate esti- 
mate of lfis character. Besides, everybody knows that he is 
one of our most graceful and attractive writers ; or if there are 
any who have not found it out until now, this volume surely 
will make the revelation to them. It was a grand subject for 
his skill and taste, and, we may add, genial sympathies, to work 
upon ; and we are sure that those who expected most are not 
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disappointed in the result. We fully accord with the public 
vomit, so far as it has already been made known, that this is 
one of the most instructive and interesting pieces of biography 
which we have met with for a long time from either side of the 
water. 

The first thing we meet, on opening this volume, is an en- 
graved portrait of our departed friend, which almost startles us 
by its well-nigh matchless fidelity to the original. Those to 
whom his face is most familiar will find it difficult to criticise 
anything in respect either to the features or the expression. 
The intelligence, the kindliness, the firmness, the good humour, 
are all there. Truly, it is one of our manifold blessings that, 
by a process that takes but a few moments, and costs but a few 
pennies, we may have secured to us a life-like image of not 
only those friends from whom we are temporarily separated on 
earth, but those whom we can hope to meet no more till we go 
to mingle with them in other scenes. 

Of the life of Dr Murray, which the memoir presents with 
great fidelity, and in much more detail than we should have 
thought possible, we can give but the merest outline. He was 
born at Ballynaskea, in the county of Westmeath, Ireland, 
December 25. 1802. His parents were both Roman Catholics. 
His father was a man of some consideration in the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived, but he died when this son was only 
thre’ years of age. When he (the son) was about twelve, he 
was apprenticed as a merchant’s clerk in a store in Grannard, 
near Edgeworthstown, where he remained three years, but he 
was so badly treated by his employer that, at the end of that 
time, he ran away, and returned to his mother’s house. In 
spite of his mother’s importunity to the contrary, he resolutely 
refused to return to his clerkship, and having made an arrange- 
ment with his brother, which secured to him the necessary 
means of crossing the Atlantic, he embarked for America. Up 
to this period, he had been buried in the deepest darkness of 
Romanism. His education, at least so far as the elementary 
branches were concerned, had not been specially neglected ; 
but of the true religion he knew nothing; and though he con- 
formed to the Romish rites, and in the main accepted his 
hereditary prejudices as having the authority of a divine 
revelation, his mind was too essentially reflective not to be 
ow oppressed with difficulties which he knew not how 
to solve. 

He arrived in New York in July 1818, nearly penniless, 
and was of course cast entirely on his own resources. Wan- 
dering about the streets of that city in quest of something to 
do, his attention was directed to the printing establishment of 
the Harpers, which, though not as great then as it has -be- 
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come since, was already a highly enterprising and prosperous 
concern. Here he became engaged as a clerk, and here now 
commenced a friendship between himself and his employers 
which proved a source of mutual satisfaction and benefit through 
a long succession of years. His mind, naturally active, was 
quickened by the new light into which it was brought ; but, 
instead of accepting that light and turning it to good account, 
its first effort was to leap from the darkness of Romanism into 
that | of infidelity. He quickly felt, however, that he was not 
on firm ground yet, and God’s wise and gracious providence 
soon brought him in contact with influences that put both his 
intellect and his heart to moving in the right direction. He 
was led, as he would have said, accidentally, to hear a sermon 
from Dr Mason ; and so deeply was he impressed with the 
force and majesty of the effort, that he went again and again ; 
and at no distant period he saw the infidel fabric which he had 
reared for himself in ruins at his feet. About this time he 
was brought into intimate relations with some of the Methodist 
brethren in New York, from whom he received important 
encouragement and aid, and at one time it seemed not impro- 
bable that he might become a member of that communion. 
Circumstances, however, subsequently pointed him in another 
direction ; and when his mind had become sufficiently enlight- 
ened, and his confidence in the genuineness of his own Chris- 
tian experience sufficiently strong to warrant it, he made a 
public profession of his faith by becoming a member of Dr 
Spring's church. 

As he very soon, in his intercourse with his Christian 
friends, developed much more than ordinary talents, and withal 
an earnest desire to consecrate himself to God in the ministry 
of reconciliation, some benevolent individuals quickly originated 
a plan for gratifying his desire, and securing him to the sacred 
office. In accordance with this plan, he went first, through 
the offerings of a considerate charity, to Amherst Academy, 
where he remained prosecuting his studies, preparatory to 
entering college, for about nine months; ne oom in the 
autumn of 1822, he entered the Freshman Class in Williams 
College. Throughout his whole college course he had a high 
reputation in respect to both scholarship and deportment ; and 
he graduated with high honour in the year 1826. 

Immediately after leaving college, he became an agent of 
the American Tract Society, and laboured for a few weeks in 
its behalf very successfully in Washington County, New York. 
He then entered the Theological Seminary at Princeton ; but, 
at the end of the year, in order to relieve himself of pecuni 
embarrassments, took another agency under the Tract Society 
at Philadelphia, where he established a branch society, and 
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finally accepted an invitation to become its os Here 
he continued eighteen months, and then returned to Princeton 
and resumed his place in his class, having kept along with 
them in their studies during his absence. He was licensed to 
preach, by the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in April 1829. 

After preaching for a short time, with much acceptance, at 
Morristown, New Jersey, he went, in the capacity of a domestic 
missionary, to Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and very soon re- 
ceived and accepted a call to become pastor of the church in 
that place. Here he was ordained and installed in November 
following, and was not only highly acceptable in his ministra- 
tions among his own people, but was greatly respected and 
honoured throughout the whole region. When the church in 
Elizabethtown became vacant, by the removal of Dr M‘Dowell 
to Philadelphia, their attention was immediately directed to 
Dr Murray, as a suitable person to become his successor ; and 
he, having accepted their unanimous call, was installed as their 
pastor in July 1833. 

Here Dr Murray found his last field of labour ; for though 
he was called to at least half-a-dozen of the most prominent 
churches in the land, besides being invited to two theological 
professorships, and several other positions of great responsi- 
bility and usefulness in the church, he was never willing to 
break the tie that bound him to this congregation. But his 
field of labour was far from being comprised within the limits 
of his pastoral charge—indeced, his field was literally the world. 
His earnest devotion to his Master’s works, in connection with 
his high executive talent, made it easy fer him to respond to 
the numerous claims of the church for his services, in almost 
every department of benevolent effort ; and he seemed as much 
at home in each as if his training had been exclusively in refer- 
ence to it. ‘To the several boards of the church, especially, he 
lent an unremitting and powerful influence ; while towards 
the Princeton Theological Seminary he manifested not only 
the watchful fidelity of a constituted guardian, but the grati- 
tude and affection of a devoted son. He kept steadily at his 
work until the revelation was suddenly made to him that his 
work was done. Almost before his nearest neighbours were 
aware that he was not in his full health, the startling intelli- 
gence went abroad that his connection with all earthly scenes 
and interests had closed. He died on Monday evening, the 4th 
of February 1861, and his funeral was attended by an immense 
throng—all of whom seemed like mourners—on the Friday fol- 
lowing. 

Dr Murray made two visits to Europe,—the first in 1851, 
the second in 1860. It was an event of no small interest in his 
life to return to his native land after an absence of more than 
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forty years, especially Ce the varied experience of 
which, in the mean time, he had been the subject, and the 
wonderful transition he had made from the bigoted Romish 
boy, going to seek his fortune, to one of the most influential 
and honouréd Protestant clergymen of his day. When he 
reached his birthplace and the home of his early years, he was 
well nigh overwhelmed by comparing what he saw with what 
he remembered ; a few who had t been his youthful companions 
remained, but both they and he had changed so much as to 
have got beyond the point of mutual recognition, and they 
gazed at each other in vain to discover the least mark of iden- 
tity. The shadows of Romanism hung just as dark and heavy 
around the endeared spot as ever ; and though he was not dis- 
posed, during his brief visit, to assail needlessly the prejudices 
of his friends, especially as he could not remain to reason the 
matter out with them, yet neither could he refrain from letting 
fall a note of solemn admonition upon the ear of his two 
brothers, the only surviving members of his father’s family ; 
and in order to give the greater impressiveness to what he said, 
he took the opportunity to speak to them while the three were 
standing together beside the graves of their parents. On both 
these transatlantic visits he made the acquaintance of many 
eminent men, and attracted great attention by his frequent 
appearance on public occasions in connection with what had 
Ss been known of his history. He was deeply interested, 

th on the continent and in Ireland, in watching the operations 
of that religious system under whose blighting influence he had 
received his early training ; and everything that he saw only 
served to make him more grateful for the deliverance he Had 
experienced, and more earnest to do his part in dissipating the 
wide-spread delusion. 

Dr Murray’s outward appearance and manners were but a 
faithful reflection of the intellectual and moral qualities which 
formed his noble character. With a strongly built and robust 
frame, he combined a countenance expressive of high intelli- 
gence, of great decision, of imperturbable good nature, of ex- 
haustless humour. His manners, though simple and unstudied, 
were gentlemanly, and there was a bland and genial air about 
him that, of itself, would have rendered him an attraction in 
any circle. He had enough of the Irish accent to have his na- 
tionality recognised anywhere, but not enough to be regarded 
by anybody as an imperfection in his speaking. Into whatever 
company he might ‘be thrown, he was almost sure to be recog- 
nised as a leading spirit; and yet there was nothing in his 
manner in the least degree assuming or dictatorial. He had a 
rich vein of native wit, and was not slow either to give or take 
a joke; but his wit was usually a bright and genial sunshine— 
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very rarely the depositary. of anything that could rive or blast. 
Though he was one of the busiest of men, no one was more 
ready than he to welcome his friends, and no one more able 
than he to render them contented and happy. 

Dr Murray's intellect was clear, vigorous, discriminating, 
and in the highest degree practical. It was not metaphysical, 
either in its tastes or its habits, but it found its element rather 
in the region of common sense, and amidst the sober realities 
of life. While he was a diligent student, and kept himself 
thoroughly informed in respect to passing events, he was a 
great lover of method, and all his various duties seemed to be 
reduced to a rigid system. First on the list of his duties for 
the week was his preparation for the Sabbath ; and before 
Monday had passed, his sermon (for he wrote but one sermon 
a-week) was so far advanced as to be beyond all peril of failure. 
There were always the evidences upon his study-table that he 
did not rest in the judgment of commentators in respect to the 
true meaning of his text ; for there was the Bible in its ori- 
ginal languages, which, without claiming to be an eminent 
Greek or Hebrew scholar, he freely and constantiy consulted. 

Dr Murray’s power in the pulpit was the result of a com- 
bination of qualities and influences. First of all, he carried 
thither beaten oil—his sermons, instead of being only an 
apology for sermons—the product of mere scraps of time, and 
got up from sheer necessity, were evidently the result of con- 
tinuous and earnest thought ; and the elaboration bestowed 
upon them, instead of making u:em profound philosophical dis- 
quisitions, made them as clear as the light and as pungent as 
barbed arrows. For nothing were they more distinguished 
than the union of brevity with strength ; there was a certain 
sententious air about ‘them, which, while it arrested and 
enchained the attention, would sometimes make a mighty 
deposit of truth in the mind, which it would not be easy to 
dislodge. Then his appearance in the pulpit was eminently 
commanding ; with great dignity and solemnity he had great 
force and animation ; and no one who heard him could doubt 
that he felt that he was dealing in momentous realities. Some- 
times, indeed, though very rarely, a sentence would drop from 
him that would cause a general smile to pervade his audience, 
owing to the strong natural proclivities of his own mind in that 
direction ; but it was evidently unintentional on his part, and 
the effect upon his hearers was only momentary. ll the dis- 
courses that we have heard from him would lead us to concur 
in the judgment we have heard expressed by some of the most 
intelligent of his stated hearers, that few men, of any period, 
wield the sword of the Spirit with greater skill or power than 
did Dr Murray. 
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But if the pulpit, as was said of old Herbert, was Dr Murray’s 
throne, in the sense of its {having been the place where he 
put forth the greatest power, there was no position’ pertain- 
ing to his ministry in which it did not seem easy for him to 
wield the appropriate influence. In the pastoral relation par- 
ticularly, he was a model of prudence, watchfulness, tenderness, 
and fidelity. He regarded his whole flock with an affection 
scarcely less than parental ; and he was always upon the look- 
out for opportunities to do them good. There was no office of 
kindness that he was not ready to undertake even for the hum- 
blest of them. As he was eminently qualified to be their 
spiritual guide—to counsel them in their difficulties, and com- 
fort them in their sorrows, and help them in their duties—so his 
familiar acquaintance with many of the forms of worldly 
business often rendered him a very competent adviser in respect 
to their temporal concerns ; and hence nothing. was more com- 
mon for him, after praying at the bedside of one of the dying 
members of his congregation, than to be put in requisition for 
the writing of his will) This remarkable facility at worldly 
business, while it never acted as a temptation to fin to forget 
any of the duties of his high vocation, was really an important 
auxiliary to his usefulness in his relations to his people. 

While Dr Murray fulfilled with scrupulous fidelity and 

romptness the duties which he owed to his immediate charge, 
he was always ready to respond to the more public claims that 
were made upon him, in connection not only with his own 
denomination, but with the church at large. In all meetings 
of the Presbytery, the Synod, or the General Assembly, he was, 
by common consent, recognised as one of the controlling spirits. 
In debate he was logical, clear, self-possessed, and not lacking 
in due respect for his opponents, however widely or earnestly 
he might dissent from them, though nobody could ensure them 
against an occasional avalanche of extemporaneous wit that 
would point back to the Erin Isle. His views of the public 
interests of the church were enlightened, sober, comprehensive ; 
and to the promotion of these interests his whole ministry was 
carefully and diligently directed. But while he was, from con- 
viction and from association, thoroughly a Presbyterian, he had 
a warm side for every true follower of Christ—he was at home 
among all evangelical denominations; and even those who 
were not evangelical, he treated with kindness and respect, 
while they, in turn, felt the attraction of his warm and gene- 
rous spirit. The day of his funeral was a day of general 
mourning at Elizabeth ; and from the universal demonstrations 
of grief, extending even to the Roman Catholics, one might 


have supposed that the whole population had been sitting 
under his ministry. 
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We must not omit to say, that Dr Murray acquired an 
honourable distinction as a writer. While in college, he accus- 
tomed himself to use his pen, not as a matter of duty only, but 
of pleasure ; and he was an occasional contributor to one or more 
of the newspapers in that region. He began, at an early 
period in his ministry, to publish occasional sermons, but the 
first thing from his pen, which especially drew public attention 
toward him, was his first series of Letters to Archbishop Hughes, 
concerning which there was a general expression not only 
of decided approval but of strong admiration, while yet their 
authorship remained a secret. These Letters, as well as those 
which succeeded them, though addressed to a dignitary of the 
Romish Church, only contemplated him as the representative of 


Romanism, and were really designed to bring the light of truth ° 


in contact with as many of the members of the Romish com- 
munion as they might reach. No man could have written on 
that subject under greater advantages than Dr Murray ; for 
while he was perfectly familiar with the whole ground, and tes- 
tified from out of the depths of a bitter experience, he knew by 
what avenues the deluded votaries of the system could be most 
successfully approached ; and the lucid and sententious deliver- 
ances of his pen, alréady referred to, were fitted to lodge 
themselves in the mind, both as a light and as a power. His 
Letters to the Archbishop—some or all of them—have found 
their way not only into most European countries, but into the 
heart of Asia, and are read in some four or five different lan- 
guages. They are characterised by a force of argument, an 
amplitude of illustration, an earnestness of appeal, and often 
by a scathing sarcasm, that give them a decided prominence 
among standard works ‘on the Romish controversy. If Dr 
Murray’s mission was more in one direction of public usefulness 
than another, probably it was like that of Paul,—doing good 
to his brethren still sitting in the darkness from which he had 
escaped ; and the immense circulation which his books on this 
subject have already gained, would seem to be a pledge that 
they have as yet only begun to accomplish the work to which 
they are destined. But he did not limit himself to this parti- 
cular field, but wrote several other works, of great practical 
a upon every page of which the characteristics of his 

wn peculiar mind are unmistakeably impressed. His book on 
. “Reta and Preaching,” published not long before his 
death, is full of common sense and deep wisdom, and is admir- 
ably fitted to minister both to the dignity and the efficiency of 
the pulpit. It would be well if every student of theology, and 
every young minister in the land—to say nothing of those who 
are older—would read and inwardly digest this work, until 
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they have become thoroughly familiar with its teachings, and 
fully imbued with its spirit. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, after what we have already 
said of the kindliness and warmth of Dr Murray’s affections, 
that he never appeared to greater advantage than in the pri- 
vacy of his own house. In the relations of husband and father, 
there was a beautiful blending of love and dignity, to render 
him one of the most admirable models we have ever known; 
and his friends who used to have the privilege of visiting him, 
always reckoned the days spent under his roof as among the 
brightest of the year. He hada just appreciation of character, 
and did not admit persons to his confidence with undue haste ; 
but when he had once recognised one as a friend, it was no 
easy matter to dislodge that person from his heart, and there 
was hardly any sacrifice which he was not ready to make for 
the promotion of his happiness or usefulness. 

From the mere glance which we have taken of Dr Murray’s 
life and character, as they are both so admirably portrayed in 
the Memoir, and, we may add, as we knew him in the intimacy 
of an endeared friendship, it is manifest that his career was 
marked by extraordinary activity and usefulness. Some men, 
while they are very good at some one thing, and perhaps know 
how to ride a hobby at tremendous speed, are good for nothing 
else. Not so Dr Murray. When he stood in the pulpit 
delivering God’s message ; or when he was ministering to the 
sick or the sorrowful, or performing any of his more private 
pastoral duties ; or when he was giving direction or impulse to 
the movements of some ecclesiastical body; or when he was 
nerving his intellect and his heart for a desperate encounter 
with the man of sin—in any one of these cases you might have 
supposed that he had planted himself on the spot where, of all 
others, he was most at home ; and yet, at the bidding of cir- 
cumstances, he could occupy any other of those departments of 
duty with the same graceful facility, and the same decided and 
desirable results. With this remarkable power of adaptation, 
and an industry that rarely has a parallel, both controlled by 
strong religious sensibilities and a deep feeling of obligation to 
the Master whom he was pledged to serve, it is not strange that 
the accumulated results of his not very protracted life exhibit 
an amount of service rendered to both God and man, which it 
is rarely the privilege of the church to record in respect to any 
of her ministers. 

We can only hint at two or three of the most obvious lessons 
which have occurred to us, as we have passed over the pages of 
this remarkable book. First of all, every one, surely, who has 
ever learned to reverence or recognise God’s hand, must trace 
it in the whole course of Dr Murray’s extraordinary life.: 
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Who would have conjectured that his being born of Roman 
Catholic parents, and educated to a belief of the absurd doc- 
trines, and an observance of the equally absurd rites, of the 
Romish Church ; that the cruel treatment of the man to whom 
he was apprenticed, leading him unceremoniously to quit his 
service, and his coming a forlorn and nearly penniless boy to 
this country, in spite even of the earnest remonstrances of his 
own mother—who would have believed that this was to form an 
essential part of the preparation for the high stand he was to 
take, and the important part he was to perform in our American 
church? Had it not been for his early experience of the cold 
horrors of Romanism, he never could have wielded such a.pen 
of fire in exposing them ; and had it not been for the unkind 
and almost savage bearing of that Grannard merchant, there is 
no reason to believe that he might not have lived and died in as 
deep darkness as either of his brothers. Surely God worked 
in a mysterious way to make out of material that seemed to 
promise so little that noble minister of the gospel, whose name 
has become as a household word almost all over Protestant 
Christendom. Shall not such facts as these lead us to trust our 
God as well in the darkness as in the sunshine, and to wait 
patiently and reverently for the mysteries of his providence to 
develop their own explanation ? 

Another lesson which this volume most impressively teaches, 
is the vast importance of that form of the charity of the church 
which looks after the education of her indigent and promising 
sons. There was Nicholas Murray, with great natural gifts, 
with a warm and generous heart, and withal struggling into the 
kingdom of heaven, and yet doing his daily task, like any other 
hireling boy, at that ‘great printing establishment of the 
Harpers ; and even though, along with his regenerate nature, 
there might come aspirations for higher usefulness, yet with 
them would naturally be associated the thought that he was a 
stranger in a strange land, and that he might well afford to be 
satisfied if he could earn his daily bread. But as God’s 
gracious providence would have it, he fell in with some of the 
benevolent men in Dr Spring’s church, who, being struck with 
his intellectual superiority as well as his decided demonstrations 
of Christian principle and feeling, offered themselves to him as 
auxiliaries if he would study for the ministry. We cannot say, 
indeed, what might have been accomplished by his own sancti- 
fied energies both of mind and heart, if no aid from without had 
been proffered to him ; but there is no doubtas to the fact that 
these excellent men not only gave him the first impulse towards 
an education with reference to the ministry, but furnished the 
first facilities towards the carrying out of this object. He 
never forgot the debt of gratitude he owed them while he lived ; 
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and now that the beneficiary and the benefactors have met on 
a nobler field, where they can trace the results of that first 
movement in favour of his education by a brighter light, can 
we doubt that, in view of this experience, their hearts are knit 
together more closely, and drawn forth in offerings of more 
intense thankfulness to their common Father ? 

And why should not this example stimulate a multitude of 
others to go and do likewise? Young men in indigent circum- 
stances, but of pious aspirations and great capabilities for use- 
fulness, are scattered everywhere ; and al] that is needed in 
order to render them, perhaps, even pillars in the church of God, 
is for the hand of Christian charity to be stretched out for their 
encouragement and help! Is not this an object worthy of deeper 
consideration, of more liberal offerings, than the church has yet 
bestowed upon it? Especially, shall not those public institutions, 
which contemplate exclusively this object, find increased favour 
in the eye of our rich men, who, in consecrating themselves 
have also consecrated all that they possess unto the Lord? Is 
it too much to hope that one effect of the circulation of the Me- 
moir of Dr Murray will be that many gifted and excellent young 
men will have a way opened for them to enter the ministry, who 
otherwise would have lived and died, perhaps, in the drudgery 
of some humble secular vocation. 

And, finally, what an example is Dr Murray to all young 
men, and to all ministers of the gospel, of vigorous and self- 
denying effort! The same heroic resolution, the same unfail- 
ing diligence, the same fearlessness of difficulties and obstacles 
which marked both his earlier and his later developments, if 
associated with the same high tone of spiritual feeling which he 
exemplified, would throw success and triumph into the path of 
any young man ; and to the minister of the gospel, of powers 
even greatly inferior to those which he possessed, they would be 
a pledge for extensive usefulness and an honoured name. Let 
those who read this book, and learn what it is possible for one 
man to do, then settle the question with themselves whether 
they are labouring for God and the church up to the full mea- 
sure of their ability. 

We cannot take leave of this work without thanking the 
. author for having so gracefully and tenderly embalmed the 
memory of his friend and ours, and at the same time conferred 
so great and permanent a favour upon the whole church. When 
scores and hundreds of memoirs—even of those which have had 
their brief day of being talked about and admired—shall be 
numbered with the things that have been, we confidently pre- 
dict that this will be holding on its way with posterity, and 
performing its great work with undiminished power. 
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Art. I1L.—The True Place of Man in Zoology.” 


Contributions to the Natural History of the United States of America. By 
Louis Acassiz, First Monograph in Three Parts, I, Essay on Classifi 
cation, &c, Vol. I. 4to. Boston, 1857. 


THE “ Essay on Classification” in Professor Agassiz’s “ Contri- 
butions to the Natural History of the United States of Ame- 
rica,” is a very remarkable treatise, in a very remarkable work, 
for our own, or for any country. The prospectus was for ten 
volumes, on as many important, though not the best known, 
parts of American zoology, with full descriptions, and most 
ample illustrations, from the embryo to the perfect animal, at 
twelve dollars the volume. The first four of these have been 
issued, and have fully satisfied the high anticipations of the 
patrons of this great enterprise ; to provide for the expense of 
which at least eight hundred subscribers were necessary on 
reasonable calculations of the work to be done; but so high did 
the author stand in scientific estimation, and so generous were 
his views of what the character of the work and its illustrations 
should be, that it is said the list of subscribers exceeded twenty- 
five hundred, more than thrice the number anticipated—a 
patronage of more than princely munificence. All this was 
without any special effort. The support of the enterprise, 
therefore, may be considered certain, even though a consider- 
able falling off from the subscription list should take place ; and 
the distinguished author, with his fair prospect of life and 
health, may be reasonably expected to complete the work, the 
value of which: he will,richly enhance by the number and excel- 
lence of the illustrations which this noble patronage will enable 
him to furnish, Of the volumes already published, the first two 
contain, besides the Essay, the North American Testudinata, 
or Turtles, with thirty-seven splendid plates; the next two pre- 
sent the Acalephs, with forty-six plates ; and the four taken 
together constitute the most gratifying earnest of those which 
are to follow. All true lovers of Natural History must rejoice 
in the progress and the promise, 

Of such a work the appropriate introduction should be the 
richest and most complete Essay on Classification. This was 
the more necessary, on account of the different views held by 
naturalists on this subject ; and to many who assume as the 
basis of their systems, the material organs, or what is com- 
monly called the natural or physical organisation, this Essay 
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will be held to be transcendent. At least, in all but some of 
the minor subdivisions, it will doubtless be placed at the head 
of their systems. But apart from the admiration it will elicit 
from practical zoologists, and other admirers of nature exhibited 
in scientific detail, and illustrated by art, this Essay will excite 
a special interest in all who love to trace the operations of the 
Divine mind in the works of his creation. Under this oN 
however, it presents not only the most extraordinary excellen- 
cies, but also very grave defects; some of which, in both kinds, 
we propose to exhibit here, in order that the true and only 
consistent place of man in zoology may be made to appear. 


I, The Excellencies. 


1, All must agree with Professor Agassiz, that sufficient 
progress has sow baat made in the knowledge of animal life to 
form a correct system of arrangement. Passing from the first 
imperfect classification, in the Systema Nature of Linnewus 
in 1735, to its great improvement in 1761, and thence to its 
final revision by its author in 1766, we come to the system of 
Cuvier, which is a great advance beyond all that had preceded 
it. In all the subsequent “ Anatomical Systems,” from that of 
Cuvier to that of Leuckart in 1848, of eight of which Agassiz 
gives the details with remarks, the departure from the views of 
Cuvier seem to have been inconsiderable, except in that of 
Ehrenberg, in 1836. Of prominent “ Philosophical Systems” 
of zoology of the German School, three are specially detailed 
and reported on in this Essay. Next to these are given the 
“ Embryological Systems,” four of which are finely commented 
on, as in the preceding cases. This short statement with respect 
to fifteen systems—and these are not all—must convince us 
that enough has been, or ought to have been, done by zoologists 
to enable a competent author to propound a system truthful 
and complete, at Teest in all the fundamental divisions. These, 
in their most general form, must be obvious and accessible to 
all observers. Accordingly we find that some zoologists, in each 
of the three modes of investigation, 7. ¢., anatomical, philoso- 
phical, and oa do agree with each other in certain 
respects, on the four primary divisions of the animal kingdom, 
as given by Cuvier; or, as Prof. Agassiz writes, on “the natural 
primitive relations of animal life,” viz., vertebrates, articulates, 
molluses, and radiates. And if this classification were con- 
fined to animals below man, it would call forth no opposition. 
There is, however, a classification more fundamental eee 


* This more fundamental distinction was made, also, by Aristotle, as has 
just been pointed out o the writer, as he concludes this article, by a distin- 
guished Greek scholar, It, with the grounds upon which it rests, will be in- 
troduced in the proper place, both for its antiquity and wise discrimination. 
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which was made by Ehrenberg in 1836, and also by St Hilaire 
in 1856 ; but this is barely referred to in the Essay. , 

2. The general views of Prof. Agassiz on the real object of 
classification, are worthy of philosophy and of the truth. He 
maintains the existence in animals of departments, i.e, of 
“branch, class, order, family, genus, and species, by which we 
express the results of our investigations into the relations of the 
animal kingdom.” Naturalists generally have admitted the real 
existence of species, and sometimes of genera; but they have 
too often considered even genera, as well as the supefior divi- 
sions, to be the result of human contrivance, or as a matter of 
indifference ; whilst these ought to be neither. With respect to 
such arrangements, Agassiz asks, “ Are these divisions artifi- 
cial or natural? Are they the devices of the human mind to 
classify and arrange our knowledge in such a manner as to bring 
it more readily within our grasp, and facilitate further investi- 
gations ; or have they been instituted by the Divine intelligence 
as the categories of his mode of thinking?” In anote he adds, 
“A system may be natural; that is, may agree in every respect 
with the facts of nature, and yet not be considered by its author 
[or by others], as the manifestation of the thoughts of a Creator ; 
but merely as the expression of a fact existing in nature, no 
matter how.” Thisis a just exhibition of the perverse thoughts 
of a host of naturalists, with which the admirable, and truthful, 
and exalting views of the author of this essay are in striking 
contrast. For by most naturalists, no respect has been paid to 
that original and grand idea of Plato, of a primordial plan or 
conception in the mind of the divine Architect, according to 
which all things were formed and have their operations carried 
on. From ignorance or design, their systems have originated in 
very different conceptions, This is illustrated in the Linnean 
system of botany, artificial in its general structure, and yet na- 
tural, in that it presents a host of facts accordant with nature. 
Such also, in part, is the so-called “Natural Method,” which 
superseded that of Linnzeus, and such, to a considerable extent, 
was his early zoology. The system of Cuvier shews the least 
possible respect to the development of a divine plan. 

In opposing all artificial classifiation, Agassiz maintains 
the obvious and all-important, but often forgotten principle, that 
the order of the system is to be “ inherent in the objects them- 
selves,” so that in truth the arrangement shall be “but transla- 
tions into human language of the thoughts of the Creator.” 
Throughout the Essay the distinguished author often adverts to 
the design or plan in nature as proof of one intelligent and wise 
Creator. Speaking to this purpose, he says: “If there is any 
truth in the belief that man is made in the image of God, it is 
surely not amiss for the philosopher to endeavour, by the study 
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of his own mental operations, to approximate the workings of 
the divine reason, learning from the nature of his own mind 
better to understand the infinite intellect from which it is 
derived.” And surely the perfect system of zoology must 
contain and exhibit the divine plan, both for the instruction 
and elevation of the sincere student of nature, and for spiritual 
communion with the Father of spirits in the glorious temple 
of his works. 

Another thought, as admirable as it is just and worthy of a 
scientific naturalist and a true philosopher, is the following :— 
“T cannot,” says our author, “overlook nor disregard here the 
close connection there is between the facts ascertained by scien- 
tific investigations, and the discussions now carried on respect- 
ing the origin of organised beings ; and though I know those 
who hold it very unscientific to believe that thinking is not 
something inherent in matter, and that there is an essential 
difference between inorganic and living and thinking beings, I 
shall not be prevented by any such pretensions of a false philo- 
sophy from expressing my conviction that as long as it cannot 
be shewn that matter and physical forces do actually reason, I 
shall consider any manifestation of thought as evidence of a 
thinking being as the author of such thought, and shall look 
upon an intelligent and intelligible connection between the 
parts of nature as direct proof of the existence of a thinking 
God, as certainly as man exhibits the power of thinking when 
he recognises their natural relations.” Ina note in this con- 
nection, also, he makes the significant admission, that to the 
minds of many naturalists “the name of God appears dut of 
place in a scientific work, as if the knowledge of secondary 
agencies constituted alone a worthy subject of their investiga- 
tions, and as if nature could teach nothing about its author.” 
Must not intelligent man be under a moval obligation, in the 
study of the works of nature, to recognise and honour their 
infinite and benevolent Creator and Ruler ? 

3. Professor Agassiz explains the reason for the course thus 
pursued by many naturalists in the following way, viz., that 
they “are no doubt prevented from expressing their conviction 
that the world was called into existence and is regulated by an 
intelligent God, either by the fear of being supposed to share 
clerical or sectarian [theological] prejudices ; or because it may 
be dangerous for them to discuss freely such questions, without 
acknowledging at the same time the obligation of taking the 
Old Testament as the standard by which the validity of their 
results is to be measured.” Is this an adequate and satisfac- 
tory reason for not “ expressing their conviction” of the origin 
and government of the world? Another explanation is stated 
thus :—‘ There are physicists who might be shocked at the idea . 
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of being considered materialists, who are yet prone to believe 
that when they have recognised the laws which regulate the 

hysical world, and acknowledged that these laws were estab- 
fished by the Deity, they have explained everything, even 
when they have considered only the phenomena of the inor- 
ganic world, as if the world contained no living beings ; and 
[or] as if these living beings exhibited nothing that differed 
from the inorganic world.” 

Further, in our author’s view, it is not enough to see only 
the “adaptation of means to ends,” and the “connection of 
organs and functions,” in the things and creatures of earth, in 
order to trace the divine plan so industriously ignored by those 
naturalists who are here alluded to. For, as he states, “we 
find organs without functions, as, for instance, the teeth of the 
whale, which never cut through the gum, the breast [of the 
male] in all the class of mammalia ; these and similar organs 
are preserved in-obedience to a certain uniformity of funda- 
mental structure, true to the original formula of that division 
of animal life, even when not essential to its mode of existence. 
The organ remains, not for the performance of a function, but 
with reference to a plan.” This he beautifully illustrates, also, 
by the “unity of structure of the limbs of pinnated animals, in 
which the fingers are never moved, with those which enjoy the 
most perfect articulations and freedom of motion.” To these 
may be added the “blind fish” of the Kentucky Mammoth 
Cave, in which Dr Weyman discovered the “rudiments of 
eyes, left them as a remembrance” of the general type of fishes, 
with respect to this organ of vision. If so, “the blind crawfish 
and the blind insects” of that cave probably have rudimentary 
eyes ; and inasmuch as these crawfish have the optic nerve, 
may it not be that their eyes are so delicate as to afford them 
the vision necessary for their location ? 

4. Professor Agassiz is perfectly explicit on the question of 
“equivocal generation,” and on the errors in the explanation 
of phenomena which are more or less remotely connected with 
that idea. Of a certain class of physicists he says :—“ Mistaking 
for a causal relation the intellectual connection observable 
between serial phenomena, they are unable to perceive any 
difference between disorder and the free, independent, and self- 
possessed action of a superior mind, and call mysticism even a 
passing allusion to the existence of an immaterial principle in 
animals, which they themselves acknowledge in man.” “It is 
further of itself plain,” he adds in a note, “that the laws 
which may explain the phenomena of the material world, in 
contradistinction from the organic, cannot be considered as 
accounting for the existence of living beings, even though these 
may have a material body, unless it be actually shewn that the 
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action of these laws implies, by their very nature, the produc- 
tion of such beings. Thus far Crosse’s experiments are the 
only ones offered as proving such a result. I do not know what 
physicists may think about them now ; but I know that there 
is scarcely a zoologist who doubts that they only exhibited a 
mistake.” It is gratifying to find Prof. Agassiz so explicit upon 
these experiments of Mr Crosse, whom he himself introduced 
to the public.* 

5. Prof. Agassiz is decidedly opposed to the notion so com- 
mon, and yet so baseless, of accounting for the works of nature 
by the operation of physical laws, or inherent forces, or co- 
existing powers. When the zoologist sees and understands 
something of the divine plan, according to which creation has 
been moulded and produced, he can no longer tolerate the 
“desolate theory which refers all to the laws of matter, as 
accounting for all the wonders of the universe, and leaves us 
with no God but the monotonous, unvarying action of physi- 
cal forces, binding all things to their inevitable destiny.” This 
is implied, indeed, in previous quotations, but here the ques- 
tion is argued at length. “It is the object of the following 
paragraphs,” he says, “to shew that there are neither agents 
nor laws in nature known to physicists, under the influence 
and by the action of which, these [organised] beings could 
have originated ; that, on the contrary, the very nature of 
these beings, and their relations to one another and to the 
world in which they live, exhibit thought, and can, therefore, 
be referred only to the immediate action of a thinking being, 
even though the manner in which they were called into exist- 
ence remains for the present a mystery.” The whole argu- 
ment is too long for insertion here ; but it may be safely 
stated that it is triumphantly sustained ; and the conclusion 
is certainly in accordance with right reason, and with the gene- 
ral understanding of the teachings of infinite wisdom. For we 
may well ask, in the words of our author, “ What evidence 





* These experiments were made in 1837, and are now hardly remembered. 
Mr Crosse found that in the operation of the galvanic current upon the silicate 
of potash, some little eggs and insects appeared in the solution ; which were 
figured by him to shew their (the insects’) form, head, body, legs, and bristles, 
Numbers of these insects were examined in England and France; and their 
place was ascertained under the genus Acarus, or mite; in which, and even in 
their species, the French naturalists agreed with the English, although they 
had no belief in this new and philosophical mode of creation. Yet it seemed 
to some that the electrical current had developed the work of creation, and 
produced organs of life, for the insects lived and moved. What a triumph of 
science! But short was the exultation; for in other careful experiments, 
which excluded exté@rmal interference, the insects failed to crawl into life 
Mr Crosse himself finally supposed that the eggs, and perhaps some insects 
had fallen into the silicate material, and had thus been developed in the com- 
mon method.—See American Journal of Science, vol. xxxii, July 1837, and vol. 
xxxv. January 1839, 
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there is, in the present state of knowledge, that at any time 
these physical agents have produced anything they no longer 
do produce ; and what probability there is that they may ever 
have produced any organised being ?” 

6. Prof. Agassiz adopts the conclusions of geologists, drawn 
from their discoveries of the remains of animal life in the fos- 
siliferous rocks—from the oldest to the newest of this vast 
amount of rocks on or near the earth’s surface—that various 
forms of animal life are found together; that they all belong 
to the four great and commonly received divisions of the mere 
animals ; and that there is good reason to believe we have the 
knowledge of the “earliest types of the animal kingdom” 
which have existed on our globe. “ We find,” he says, “ every- 
where below this oldest set of fossiliferous beds, other strati- 
fied rocks, in which no trace of organised beings can be found.” 
Thus both zoology and geology carry us back to the period 
when organised bodies began to exist—a great fact in the his- 
tory of our earth—even to the “lowest deposits formed since 
the existence of organised beings upon earth.” To say that 
the fossils might have been formed from older beings, or that 
Plutonian or other action may have obliterated all trace of 
such remains where they once existed, is to depart from the 
true ground of science, viz., facts, and to rest on mere sup- 

osition. 

7. Finally, to mention no other particulars, Prof. Agassiz is 
a firm defender of the permanence of species ; which, in this 
day of perverse speculation in natural history, is a high hon- 
our. The theories of specific changes in plants and animals, 
maintained by Lamarck and Darwin, as well as by others, 
have shaken many naturalists, if they have not overwhelmed 
them with doubts. Not so with Agassiz; in illustration of 
which only a few references need be given. Thus, he says, 
“ Between two successive geological periods, then, changes 
have taken place among animals and plants. But none ot 
those primordial forms of life which naturalists call species are 
known to have changed during any of these periods.” 
“Geology shews that at different periods there have existed 
different species ; but no transition from those of a preceding 
into those of a following epoch has ever been noticed any- 
where.” .... “The Egyptian monuments,” and the “most 
careful comparison” of the animals found on them, with “ liv- 
ing specimens of the same species” in Egypt, shew “ that there 
is not a shadow of a difference between them for a period of 
five thousand years ;” also, that “many of the so-called varie- 
ties, which are supposed to be the product of time, are as old 
as any of the animals that have been known to man.” It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader that the same animals, 
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as the horse, ox, elephant, lion, tiger, bear, sheep, &c., have 
been known to man from time immemorial. This “ perman- 
ence of the specific differences which characterise every organ- 
ism,” no doubt depends upon the immaterial principle, or the 
peculiar living force of each organised being. 

To illustrate the permanence of some species, Professor 
Agassiz gives his calculations of the time during which the 
coral insect has been at work in forming the coral reefs of 
Florida ; this he estimates at eight thousand years for each 
of the four reefs. But there are other suppositionss equally 
plausible, viz., that these reefs have all been growing at the 
same time in water of suitable depth, and then have been 
raised by some upheaving power, of which geology has abund- 
ance in the earth ready for use; or that their growth was 
more rapid in their early formation than in recent times, since 
they have come to be examined. Thus the age of these reefs 
might be reduced far below that here assigned to them, and 
even brought within the compass of six thousand years. 

These and other excellencies of this essay will receive the 
fullest commendation. They exalt the distinguished author as 
a wise man, even more highly than he is exalted as a most 
accomplished zoologist by the scientific part of the work. 

But even the wisest may fail in some things—‘to err is 
human”—and we must now, though unwillingly, undertake to 

oint out some of the errors or defects of that system of zoo- 
ogy to which Professor Agassiz has committed himself, and of 
those arguments for its support and defence into which it has 
led him in this essay. 


IL. The Errors or Defects. 


The grand error of the Essay is involved in the principle 
thus stated: “To me it appears indisputable that this order 
and arrangement [viz., that of the four great divisions in the 
system of zoology by Cuvier,] are based upon the natural, 
primitive relations of animal life.” Under the phrase “ animal 
life,” he means to include all that he understands to belong to 
human life. In this he makes himself clearly understood ; for 
in discussing, in the first section, the “ Fundamental Relations 
of Animals,” he shews that the “leading features of a natural 
zoological system are all founded in nature ;” and this “ natural 
. . system” he finds in that of Cuvier, in which man is classified 
as a mere animal. Besides this, he condemns the separation of 
man from the mere @fimals in the zoological systems ot Ehren- 
berg and St Hilaire, as in the following words: “I cannot, 
therefore, agree with those who would disconnect mankind from 
the animal kingdom, and establish a distinct kingdom for man 
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alone ;” and elsewhere—“ I must object to the admission of a 
distinct kingdom for man alone.” This is explicit ; and the 
idea is fully carried out in the reasonings and illustrations yet 
to be considered. 

Here it is to be observed that there are two principles upon 
which this classification of man with the mere animals may 
undertake to defend and maintain itself. The first of these is 
to deny to the rational and moral powers any place or influence, 
as a characteristic of beings, to determine their position in 
classificasion or arrangement ; the second is, to assert a rational 
and moral nature in all, at least in all the higher animals ; and 
consequently to deny that this nature is any distinctive charac- 
teristic of humanity. To the latter of these views Agassiz 
seems to incline, although the arguments he advances in defence 
of his system do not all harmonize with this supposition ; whilst 
most of those naturalists with whom he agrees in adopting 
Cuvier’s system, seem to incline to the former view. 

Yet are there no grounds for this exclusion of the reason and 
moral nature, as a distinctive character in classification, but 
the strongest arguments against it. For the intellectual and 
moral powers are a part of nature, and of our nature, as much 
as our senses, or bodies, or skeletons, or any part of our physical 
structures, The spirit or soul of man is the work of the Creator 
no less than his body, and is the most important element in the 
system of nature. No system can be true and complete, accord- 
ing to nature, which leaves out this element. It is as natural 
for man to discern between right and wrong, and to feel appro- 
bation for what he sees to be right, with condemnation for the 
wrong ; in other words, to experience the operations of the 
conscience, or moral sense, as it is for a dog to bark, or for a lion 
to roar, without any moral feelings. With this sense of the 
words nature and natural, no exception can be taken to the 
statement that the “leading features of a natural zoological 
—_ are all founded in nature.” But in the sense in which 
they would be taken by most of Cuvier’s followers, as exclusive 
of the most significant and exalted characteristics of humanity, 
the statement is a grievous falsifying of the primitive facts of 
nature. For certainly the conscience is a primitive fact of man’s 
nature, which is not formed by language, study, or habit, and 
which, thanks to the Father of truth, no system can ever anni- 
hilate. 

Meanwhile, it is fully admitted that man has an animal 
nature, and should be treated of as subject to its laws, wherever 
he is not elevated above them by those superior traits of which 
no trace is found in the brute. He is no less a vertebrate, a 
mammifer, an air-respiring and a warm-blooded animal, than he 
is exalted immeasurably above the whole sphere of animal life 
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by his articulate language, and by his rational, moral, and 
religious nature. But upon what principle of science is his 
place in zoology made to depend upon the lower characteristics 
of his nature, to the entire exclusion of all those in virtue of 
which man is man? Is it not self-evident that in a truly 
scientific method and classification, the more significant and 
exalted characteristics of his nature, in which he is distinguished 
from the mere animal, would be of greater weight in determin- 
ing his true place, than his less significant and lower traits in 
which he is identified with the brute ? 

Struck with this, one would think, most obvious truth, two 
distinguished naturalists have separated man from the mere 
animals in their systems of zoology. In that of Ehrenburg 
there are only two great divisions, viz., 

First Cycle, Nations, Mankind—One distinct Class. 

Second Cycle, Mere Animals.* 

These divisions depend on other differences than those of 
Cuvier, but no less palpable. They need not be detailed here. 
It is obvious that Ehrenberg based his system of zoology on 
the “natural, primitive relations of organised beings,” and that 
the order in these fundamental divisions is “inherent in the 
objects themselves.” Ample authority is this one name of 
Ehrenberg. 

In the system of St Hilaire,t organised bodies are classed 
in three great fundamental divisions, called kingdoms, viz., 
1, Vegetable, 2. Animal, 3. Human. The first has vegeta- 
tive life, the functions embraced under nutrition and repro- 
duction. In the second, animal life, exhibited in sensibility 
and mobility, is added to vegetative life. In the third king- 
dom, containing man alone, moral life is added to vegetative 
and animal life. ‘The plant lives; the animal lives and feels ; 
man lives and feels and thinks.” In the feeling of the animals 
are comprehended their passions, instincts, and whatever mental 
— belong to their nature and condition. So also, the 
thinking of man comprelends all the faculties, functions, and 
exercises of his moral nature. 

Here, again, it is evident that this system, which depends 
upon the structure and organisation for the very different vital 

wers, is based on the “ natural, primitive relations” of organ- 
ised beings, and that the order is “inherent in the objects 
themselves.” 

It is obvious, also, that while Cuvier formed his four depart- 
ments on branches of animated nature on the ground that there 





* See ‘Agassiz’s Essay, p. 200 ee 
+ Histoire Nat. Generale des Regnes Organique, par I. Geoffroy St Hilaire, 
Paris, 8vo. 1856. 
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are four “ distinct plans of structure,” his system is not so ele- 
mentary in its higher groups, as that of St Hilaire, whose three 
organic kingdoms. are designated by three different vital func- 
tions. But admitting this quadriform structure, though it is 
controverted by some zoologists, where is the evidence that it is 
the character which unfolds the divine plan in the case? Surely 
we must conceive of the Creator’s plan as best interpreted by 
those traits and characteristics of his creatures which are of the 
highest importance, and which most fully evince his greatness 
and goodness. Which, then, of these different systems, it may 
be asked, the more ennobles man, and gives the higher glory 
to his Creator—that which makes man’s place in zoology to 
depend exclusively upon his physical structure, or that which 
takes into consideration, also, as a distinguishing character, his 
moral life—that which teaches us to think of man only asa 
vertebrate with the other vertebrates, or that which directs our 
thoughts to his moral and religious faculties, which raises him 
far above the mere animals, assimilate him to the angels, and 
constitute that “image of God” in which he wascreated? The 
fundamental principle of the latter, to say the least, is no less 
scientific than that of the former, whilst it reveals in a far more 
striking manner the glory of the Infinite Intellect. 

This view iscontirmed by consideration of the great and radi- 
cal difference which exists between man and the mere animals. 
The highest class of these, 7. ¢., the mammals—and we need not 
refer to any others—have the five senses, by. which they receive 
impressions from external nature, and have distinct perceptions 
of objects ; they have the common appetites, desires and emo- 
tions, which, as they are gratified or not, are the sources of en- 
joyment or suffering ; they like and dislike, choose and refuse, 
compare and reason,* at least to some extent ; they are con- 
scious of their feelings, desires, and knowledge, and evidently 
remember with great accuracy, distinctness, and tenacity ; they 
are subject to various passions, have strong attachment to their 
kind, and take great care of their young; they associate and 
contrive for their own support, defence, and protection, and for 
the construction of their nests, burrows, houses, and the like ; 
they have an unerring instinct by which they are prompted and 
guided, without instruction or experience, to the most important 





* The following instance, similar to many others which have been published, 
is given here on authority that, if known, would command unhesitating belief. 
A gentleman saw a crow fly up from the ground with something in its beak, 
which it dropped from a height of 100 or 150 feet above the earth. This was 
repeated several times, Attracted by the sight, the gentleman rode rapidly to 
the spot, and found that it was a land-tortoise which the crow had been carry- 
ing up and dropping. Its shell was already fractured, and the meat was laid 
bare. The crow, by his reasoning and experiment, had procured for himself a 
delicious feast, which he was left to enjoy, 
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and wonderful operations and results, for their support, and the 
continuation of their species ; they have a mode Teauaiaiees 
tion, a sort of language, corresponding to emotional sounds or 
interjections, and capable of conveying information from one 
to another, yet entirely distinct from the articulate and con- 
ventional languages of mankind ; some of them are susceptible 
of instruction, so as to understand many of those sounds and 
signs which human beings alone are capable of making, and so 
as to perform many acts of which, without instruction from 
man, they are totally incapable; in fine, they manifest the 
phenomena of will, and often great strength of purpose or 
decision. 

Now as any or all of these exercises or acts in man are held 
to be the manifestations of mind, so they must be regarded as ~ 
proofs of a similar power in the brute. It is wholly unscientific 
to explain the same series of phenomena in man and the mere 
animals by different hypotheses. This power, call it mind, or 
soul, or understanding, they share with man. It belongs to the 
animal constitution in each, and, as far as this animal mind 
goes, it seems to be an inseparable attendant of sensation and 
voluntary motion. For what could sensation effect without 
knowledge ? and what benefit can we conceive of as resulting 
from voluntary motion without intellectual motives, ends, 
objects ? 

It is true, however, that in the mere animals this mind par- 
takes more of the nature of feeling than of thinking ; and it is 
wholly employed upon the objects of sense. It is the universal 
practice of man to speak of the feelings of animals. In the 
power of instinct they greatly excel man ; from which we should 
anticipate as great inferiority in their intellectual or reasoning 
faculties. Philosophers, however, have not been able to agree 
altogether in what the inferiority of animals to man consists, 
although they have commonly recognised it as essential rather 
than accidental or circmstantial. Mr Locke placed it in the 
want of the “ power of abstracting.” The “having of general 
ideas” he called “an excellency which the faculties of brutes do 
by no means attain to ;” they “have not the faculty of abstract- 
ing, or making general ideas, since they have no use of words, 
or any other general signs.”* This great and essential infe- 
riority of the brute to man, involves another equally important, 
viz., the want and total incapacity of articulate and conven- 
tional language. Thus, says Max Miiller:t “The one great 
barrier between the brute and man is language. Man speaks, 





* Essay on the Human Understanding, book ii. ch. 11, sec. 10. 
: + Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, pp. 354, 8vo. New York, 
862, 
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but no brute has ever uttered a word.” The adaptation of man 
to society, to established laws and civil government, for which 
the highest of mere animals have no power or faculty, is another 
distinguishing characteristic. Still another grand difference is 
presented by Prof. Agassiz himself: “If,” he says, “ there is 
anything which places man above all other beings in nature, 
it is precisely the circumstance that he possesses those noble 
attributes, without which, in their most exalted excellence and 
perfection, not one of these general traits of relationship, so cha- 
racteristic of the great types of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, can be understood, or even perceived. How, then, could 
these relations have been devised without similar powers ?” [7.¢. 
similar powers in the Creator.] Is not this difference enough 
to place a man in a class by himself, viz., his having faculties to 
the conception of which the highest brute does not and cannot 
attain ? 

The above differences are confined to the sentient and intel- 
lectual faculties, between which in man and in the brute there 
is certainly a broad distinction, however much their operations, 
within certain limits, may resemble each other. The range of 
the intellectual powers is very different also in different animals 
of the highest and lowest classes ; but in the highest it is vastly 
inferior to that of ordinary men, even in the lowest savage 
state. The reasoning process is very limited; no abstraction, 
or apprehension of general principles, or demonstrative reason- 
ing, seems to be attained, or attainable; most of the great 
ends of their being seem to be secured by instinct; and how 
near soever the reasoning process in animals may approach to 
that in man, the wide separation is still palpable. The same is 
true of the voluntary powers. 

But all these differences taken together are as nothing com- 
pared with that which is manifested in the fact that man is 
endowed with a moral nature, a perception of right and 
wrong, and a feeling of moral obligation, of which not the 
least trace appears in the highest of mere animals. This moral 
power—this feeling of moral obligation—cannot be confounded 
with sensation, intellect, or volition, nor with all of these taken 
together. For the moral sense, or the sense of moral obliga- 
tion, respects a different class of things, either objects or rela- 
tions, and has an entirely different quality and nature, as is 
apparent in the works that have been written on morals and 
religion as compared with those on the understanding or reason, 
on rhetoric or logic, and also in the common convictions of in- 
telligent and thoughtful men. Yet the language of Professor 
Agassiz, and of some others, seems to imply a disregard of the 
true moral element of human nature, and to exclude such as are 
truly moral sentiments, by exhibiting a merely intellectual 
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affinity or likeness in man to the divine excellence. It is strange 
—it is wonderful—that this moral sense, this feeling of moral 
obligation to God and man, has not always been taken as the 
palpable and distinctive character, property, or power, separating 
man from the mere animals! Probably the failure to discri- 
minate precisely between the moral and intellectual faculties 
has been at the bottom of the prevalent objection to the exist- 
ence of a mind, or an immaterial principle in the brute. 

It is upon these clearly ascertained and essential character- 
istics, which do not appear in the brute, especially upon that of 
the moral nature, that we claim for man a place in zoology dis- 
tinct from that of mere animals, For it seems evident from 
what has been said, that the true classification of organised 
bodies must be substantially that of St Hilaire, which distin- 
guishes them into three separate kingdoms, each of which, as 
we have seen, is determined and defined by a peculiar and an 
essential characteristic, inherent in the constitution of its sub- 
jects. The characteristic of the first kingdom is vegetative life ; 
of the second, animal life, superinduced upon the vegetative ; 
of the third, moral life, superinduced upon the animal. Thus 
the first stands as the foundation ; the second includes the first, 
and rises above it ; the third includes the second and first, and 
crowns all. The vegetative life, including nutrition and repro- 
duction, has not one property of the peculiar animal life, of 
which the characteristics are sensibility (including all the opera- 
tions of the animal intellect) and voluntary motion ; nor has 
the mere animal one property of the distinctively human or 
moral life, the characteristics of which include the capacity of 
the knowledge of abstract and moral truths, and the feeling of 
moral obligation and responsibility. Hence the life of man is 
elevated immeasurably above the sphere of that of any, even the 
highest, of the mere animals. 

It is gratifying to know that this classification of organised 
bodies is no discovery of modern times, inasmuch as it is sub- 
stantially that of Aristotle himself, who may not improperly be 
styled the founder of Natural History. In his Ethics, in order 
to determine the highest good of man, and the means of obtain- 
ing it, he found it indispensable to ascertain first the true and 
distinguishing characteristic of human nature. Accordingly 
he recognises the general properties of organised bodies in the 
plant, the animal, and man, and asks: “ What would be the 
proper peculiarity of man?” He answers to this effect: “ Life 
seems to be common to him with the plants.” . ... “We 
are then to set aside the life of nutrition and growth.” ... . 
“ Next to this follows a certain sentient life, [v.¢., the life of 
sensation, perception, affection, and understanding,] and this 
man has, in common with the horse, the ox, and every animal.” 
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.... “There remains now a certain practical [acting] life of 
a being who possesses reason.”* By reason here, as elsewhere 
in the writings of Aristotle, is plainly intended, not that un- 
derstanding which belongs to animal life, but that power of 
intellect by which man is distinguished from the brute, viz., 
that by which moral obligation is acknowledged and felt, and 
duty is performed. 

Strange indeed would it be in the arrangements of infinite 
wisdom, if the proper characteristic of man had not been dis- 
coverable until nearly six thousand years of his history had 

away, and then only by anatomical investigations access- 
ible but to a very few. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, to men- 
tion no others, clearly apprehended and set forth the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the mere animal nature, and exhi- 
bited the great peculiarity of man as elevated far away from 
the sphere of brute life. By the method of common sense, 1.¢., 
by analysing the characteristics of organised beings, they seized 
without effort, and held with the utmost firmness, the distin- 
guishing character of man. 

Hence it is plain that every system of zoology which does 
not recognise this distinction is false, its foundation is a false- 
hood, and instead of revealing, it hides the plan of the Creator, 
which it ought to disclose. 

Moreover, it is evident that only upon this arrangement, 
which confounds man with the mere animals, is it possible for 
Professor Agassiz to maintain his doctrine of eight or more 
independent creations of man in eight or more distinct pro- 
vinces or faunas. For his principal arguments are derived from 
the animal nature of man, and from the analogy of the human 
to the brute creation. - Just in proportion to the amount of 
difference ascertained between man and the animals, is that 
analogy weakened, and the conclusion invalidated. Hence 
the unanswerable objection to those distinct provinces for man 
is, and must ever be, that his higher physical, his far more 
exalted intellectual, and his transcendent moral powers, place 
him at an immeasurable remove from the highest of mere 
animals, elevate him far above the laws which may confine 
them to particular locations, and enable him to be, as he is 
found, truly and properly, a cosmopolite. 

Recurring now to the statement that animals feel, think, 
compare, judge, and have various affections and passions which 
seem to imply an immaterial principle in them, it is to be 
observed that this, in virtue of the broad differences already 
pointed out, does in no sense make them human ; nor does it 





* Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, B. i. cap. 6; B. ii. cap. 3; and B. iii., on 
the Soul. 
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imply the immortality of their thinking principle. The ques- 
tion so often asked, What becomes at death of the mind of 
the brute? may be safely answered by another, in the words of 
an ancient wise man, “ Who.knoweth the spirit of a man that 
going upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 
into the earth?’ The spirit of man aspires to immortality ; 
that of the beast gives no such indication; it may wholly 
rish with the body ; and for aught that appears, it may be 
ar better for the animal itself that this should be so; while its 
lace may be filled with an equal, or a better form of life. 
ides, the fact that the carnivorous species have a place in 
the divine plan, is a striking exhibition of the low estimate 
which should be formed of the life and mind of animals. In- 
deed, it is conceded that the existence of species which require 
animal food, as of man, for example, is a proof of the divine 
benevolence. With what repugnance would the slaughter of 
animals for food, and even for sacrifice, and their destruction 
generally, be viewed, if it were believed that in any or every 
such case, a life or mind of moral endowments were consigned 
to dissolution with the body. It is the moral nature of man 
which gives him his priceless estimation, and assures to him 
immortality. 
For wherever the intellectual and moral natures are brought 
ther in the unity of one and the same consciousness, moral 
obligation at once arises, the creature becomes subject to a 
higher law—the moral law of the Creator ; and while we know 
of no reason for the continued existence of mere thought or 
intellect, especially in its lower forms, we do know of an im- 
perative reason for the continued existence of the moral crea- 
ture, until the whole object of moral law shall be accomplished, 
and the creature shall have responded to all the obligations of 
its moral nature and relations. If the minds of animals be 
supposed to survive their bodies, it must be for reasons not 
implied in their mere existence, and without the least evidence 
in nature that such is the fact. The moral nature of man, on 
the contrary, involves his immortality, with which are insepar- 
ably bound up all his wisest, purest, and highest aspirations. 
With these views we are prepared to understand correctly 
those exhibitions made by mere animals, which are thus de- 
scribed by Professor Agassiz: “When animals fight with one 
another, when they associate for a common purpose, when they 
warn one another in danger, when they come to the rescue of 
one another, when they display pain or joy, they manifest 
impulses of the same kimdeas are considered among the moral 
attributes of man.” But these indications are the mere work- 
ings of their animal constitution, involving so much knowledge 
and such passions as are essential to their self-defence and pre- 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLY. 21 
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servation. To call these “moral” feelings is a perversion of 
language, unless it be intended to designate the workings of 
the animal mind, as distinguished from the operations of the 
material body ; and then it would seem that mental would 
have been a better word. Even if they are of a similar kind 
to those of the animal nature of man, no one attributes to them 
guilt or merit, right or wrong, praise or blame, because no one 
has discovered in the mere animals the least evidence of a 
moral sense, or of moral obligation. ‘They are mere animal 
impulses. But man is always held responsible for these feel- 
ings, because he is confessedly endowed with a moral nature, 
by which he discerns between right and wrong, is sensible to 
moral obligation, and is capable of controlling his passions and 
actions in conformity with the wise and benevolent moral laws 
of God. . 

But since the above operations belong to the natures of man 
and beast alike, let it be granted that, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, there is not “a difference in kind between 
them,” in so far as they are animal operations, does it follow 
that the highest endowments of man are also to be found in 
the brute? Agassiz seems to maintain this, where he says, “The 
gradations of the moral faculties among the higher animals and 
man are, moreover, so imperceptible, that to deny to the first 
a certain sense of responsibility and consciousness [conscience], 
would certainly be an exaggeration of the difference between 
animals and men.” ‘That the animal has consciousness in the 
sense that it is aware of its oWn sensations, feelings, volitions, 
desires, memories, and impulses, must be admitted by all; but 
that even the highest of mere animals has any sense of moral 
responsibility or conscientiousness, or acting of conscience, or 
feeling of right and wrong, has never yet been discovered. 
This is something which is seen to belong not to the brute, but 
exclusively to man. The one is thence held to be a man, and 
the other a brute. 

Now this assumption—for it is no more—of “impulses of 
the same kind” in man and the brute, is the sandy foundation 
upon which this classification of man with the mere animals is 
built. No mighty storm and wind, it would seem, can be 
required to overthrow it. But let man be separated from the 
brute in a class by himself—a change easily effected—and the 
whole fabric of this zoological system is built upon a rock ; its 
firmness, symmetry, and beauty challenge the admiration of 
every beholder. God smiles upon it. q 

The doctrine maintained by Agassiz, “of the existence in 
every animal of an immaterial principle similar to that which, 
by its excellence and superior endowments, places man so much 
above animals,” is to be received not without due qualification. 
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For the force of the words “ similar to,” is that of the same as, 
or, according to the previous statement, “of the same kind.” 
Of this no proof is offered but that already quoted; and none 
whatever can be produced. Man’s superiority does not consist 
merely in a higher degree of powers the same in kind with 
those of the brute, but in powers entirely distinct and diverse 
in kind from everything yet discovered in the mere animal ; of 
which powers “the roof and crown” is the moral sense, the 
religious principle. This is the distinction marked in that well 
known definition, Man is a religious animal. 

A statement before published by Professor Agassiz is ampli- 
fied in this Essay, shewing us his fixed opinion on the subject, 
in the following words: “A close study of the dog might 
satisfy every one of the similarity of his [the dog’s] impulses 
with [to] those of man, and that those impulses are regulated 
in a manner which discloses psychical faculties in every respect 
of the same kind as those of man, . . . and though all these 
faculties do not make a philosopher of him [the dog], they cer- 
tainly place him in that respect upon a level with a considerable 
proportion of poor humanity.” This, probably, is the most 
extravagant assertion ever made by a philosopher, with ry sy 
to the exalted powers of mere animals, even those of the dog! 
Has the distinguished author truly considered the force of this 
language, and estimated the results involved in it? Let us 
eonsider these for a moment. For if this assertion be true, 
and the common attributes of humanity be maintained, the do 
is moved by the same sense of rectitude as man ; is act 
by the same sense of honour and uprightness, has the same 
discernment between right and wrong, is the subject, like man, 
of moral law, may properly be required to worship and revere 
his Creator, and must be the subject of rewards and punish- 
ments under the divine government ; and, further, is 
of the same inalienable rights as man, viz, those of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” All this, and much 
more, results inevitably, upon the supposition above stated, 
from the doctrine that the dog is endowed with “ psychical 
faculties in every respect of the same kind as those of man.” 
Now, if this be truth, of course it is all right. But, palpably 
to all men but such as these philosophers, it is not true. For 
whatever be the instincts and intellect of the dog, with all the 
teaching and training ever given him, the moral sense, the feel- 
ing of right and wrong, has never been developed—the dog has 
no such faculty or power. But if, on the other hand, the d 
be held, as he is by Professor Agassiz, to be the same animal, 
of the same characters, as known and described from all anti- 

uity, then it follows, from the assertion that his “ psychical 
ulties [are] in every respect of the same kiad as those of man,” 
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that man is degraded from his high position, as the moral 
image and likeness of his Maker, to a level of kind, though not 
of degree, with the mere animals, and even with the dog. This 
last is the fair understanding of Agassiz’s words in this place ; 
as it is one legitimate consequence of that classification in 
zoology which ranks man with the brute. But there is no 
truth, there is nothing of the divine idea, nothing of the thought 
of the Creator, in all this; for whilst the moral sense remains 
in man, the lowest “of poor humanity” will continue to be 
possessed of psychical faculties differing im kind from, and 
immeasurably exalted above, those of the dog. 

Another illustration of Professor Agassiz’s views upon this 
subject merits special attention. “Who,” he says, “can watch 
the sunfish (Pomotis vulgaris) hovering over its eggs, and 
protecting them for weeks, or the catfish (Pimelodus catus) 
move about with its young, like a hen with her brood, without. 
being satisfied that the feeling which prompts them to these 
acts is of the same kind as that which attaches the cow to her 
suckling, or the child to its mother?” [the mother to the child? 
.. . “Who is the investigator, who, having once recognis 
such a similarity between certain faculties of man, and those of 
the higher animals, can feel prepared in the present state of 
our knowledge, to trace the fimite where this community of 
nature ceases? And yet, to ascertain the character of all these 
faculties, there is but one road, the study of the habits of ani- 
mals, and a comparison between them and the earlier stages 
of development of man. I confess I could not say in what the 
mental faculties of a child differ from those of a young chim- 
panzee.” 

Now it may readily be admitted that in the above instances 
the animal feelings of the parents for their offspring are similar, 
even the same, in their nature, except so far as they may be 
modified by the peculiar form of animal life in each. But in 
the mere animals those feelings are wholly instinctive ; and 
does it follow that the human mother can have no other than 
instinctive animal feelings, nor any additional affections for her 
offspring? Is she not endowed with a moral nature and feel- 
ings, which are unknown to the brute? Is she prohibited by 
any law of her.nature from the exercise of these in her affec- 
tion for her child?’ Surely, the human mother, from her nature, 
has feelings for her child, which are peculiar to her, and which 
do not at all shew themselves in the storgé of the brute. And 
this is in accordance with the judgment of mankind. For if 
the cow neglects her calf, and it dies, the matter rests there— 
she is not blamed or punished. But if the human mother 
neglects, or voluntarily injures her child in any way, so that it 
perishes, how great is her guilt, and how justly does she suffer 
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the penalty of her crime! Whence now comes that penal law 
or statute which she has violated, but from the common sense 
and common consent of all mankind, that her relation to her 
child is different in kind from that of the brute to its young? 
And the profoundest reflections of the greatest, wisest, and best 
of men, vindicate and sustain this spontaneous judgment of 
humanity—they affirm that it is right to punish the woman, and 
that it would be wrong to punish the cow. The true and _suffi- 
cient reason for this difference is, that all men believe and know 
that man is made in the image of God, while the brute is not. 
It needs, therefore, no uncommon power or daring in the 
“investigator” who attempts “to trace the limit where this 
community of nature [in man and the animals] ceases.” Ordi- 
nary talents and acquisitions are abundantly competent. No 
difficult or abstruse investigations are required. Embryolo 
has not given, and cannot give any light on this subject ; the 
subtle analysis of the lowest and most obscure animals helps 
not this case; the correctness of the orders in the highest 
division of mere animals, 7.¢, the mammals, avails nothing 
here; but the knowledge of the powers, endowments,* and 
habits of men and the higher animals, is what is necessary for 
this investigation ; and this knowledge is accessible to all. In 


order to be qualified to investigate this subject, one need not 
be an expert naturalist, in the technical sense of the word. 
The first and great divisions of organic bodies, vegetable, ani- 
mal and human, are oy given—they are palpable to sense 


on presentation of fully developed specimens of each. No 
extensive examination, or wide comparison, is necessary to 
ascertain the difference between mental and moral character- 
istics. Indeed, all the facts urged by Prof. Agassiz against 
separating man from the mere animals, are manifest to all 
intelligent observers, and many of them have been a thousand 
times remarked ; they had, moreover, been considered perti- 
nent and strong, but they are not incapable of satisfactory 
explanation ; and they become less and less important as the 
-examination of the human and animal powers becomes more 
full and particular. He “confesses, indeed, that he cannot say 
in what the mental faculties of a child differ from those of a 
young chimpanzee ;” but if he means, that the two are too 





* At the late meeting of the British Association, the President of the Zoo- 
logical section, Prof. Huxley, aftex,the reading of a paper by Dr Owen on the 
brain of man and that of the gorilla, said that this was not the way to distin- 
guish man from the monkeys ; that such discussions were futile ; and gave his 
opinion that the difference between man and tho animals was to be found, not 
in the toes nor in the brain, but in the “ moral and intellectual ” characters or 


wers. The value of this, from so great and distinguished an anatomist, can 
Pardly be over-estimated. — 
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young to exhibit any difference, he only asserts that he cannot 
distinguish because the differences are not yet developed, 
which may be easily believed ; and if he means, they do not 
exhibit any difference in their mental faculties because there 
is none, let that be distinctly understood, with all the conse- 
quences which must flow from the doctrine ; but we can dis- 
cover no reason why that assertion should be restricted to the 
young, since, if it be true of them, it must be true also of the 
old. Evidently, the true method requires the examination and 
comparison of the faculties of a mature man and a mature 
chimpanzee. A knowledge of the “earlier stages of develop- 
ment” of either man or the animal, or both, is of no value for 
the determination of the differences between them. And when 
mature specimens are examined and compared, even the 
somatic characters of the two are found to be so diverse that 
they are placed in different divisions; whilst in the qualities 
of their minds they are so different, that the one has human 
or moral life, and the other is entirely destitute of every such 
manifestation. Their young inherit their distinctive properties, 
and are sure to develop or manifest them in due time, accord- 
ing to a law of nature settled and fixed from their creation. 
A creature may be too young to manifest its specific characters ; 
as it may not be possible to determine from the egg what shall 
be hatched from it; and as the embryo may be too little 
advanced to exhibit the characters of its class or order; but 
what does all this amount to, whilst we are able to predict 
with perfect certainty that the offspring of a man will prove 
nothing else but human, and that of a chimpanzee nothing else 
but an ugly chimpanzee? There is no uncertainty here, 
although the argument-for classing man with the animals, 
which Prof. Agassiz founds upon the fact that the faculties of 
the young of both are undistinguishable, has no force whatever 
upon any other supposition. And whilst he concedes and 
maintains that, according to the immutable laws of nature, the 
elements and forces in a child will not be developed into a 
monkey, nor those of a young monkey into a child, it is diffi- 
cult even to conceive of any rational object for which he makes 
the statement that whilst they remain undeveloped, the facul- 
o of the one cannot be distinguished from those of the 
other. 

We are now prepared for the positive statement that “this 
community of nature [between man and the animal] ceases” 
where the powers cease to be the same. Between the vegetable 
and the animal is the community of vegetative life or power ; 
and this community of nature ceases where the animal life 
begins. In like manner, between the animal and man is the 
community of vegetative and animal life; and this com- 
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munity of nature ceases where the moral life begins, which 
belongs exclusively to man. The fixed and unchangeable limit 
between man and the animal is just as easily and clearly trace- 
able as that between the animal and the vegetable. 

The structure of the higher monkeys places them; in this 
particular, in the next wake to man ; but even in this res 
they are entirely distinct from him, as has been shewn by Pro- 
fessors Owen and Weyman, the very highest authorities, and 
by others. In intellect they are probably inferior to the lion 
and elephant, perhaps to other animals; and being absolutely 
destitute of moral powers, they are placed at immeasurable 
distance from man. 

The protest which has been made by many philosophers, 
and naturalists too, against the classification of Cuvier, and the 
wide difference “between man and the monkeys,” which that 
protest maintains, has not arisen, as Agassiz intimates, from 
the ignorance of the Greeks “of the existence of the orang- 
outang and chimpanzee.” Many of those who have protested, 
and do still protest, against it, have known little or nothing 
of the ignorance or knowledge of the Greeks upon this subject. 
They founded this distinction on those H nal which 
man ts known to possess, and which the brute is known not 
to . The discovery of the orang-outang, the chimpanzee, 
and the gorilla, has not ‘diminished the difference in the least. 
If Aristotle had been as well acquainted with them as are the 
modern naturalists, he would have discovered in them no more 
semblance of that moral power which he gives as the distinc- 
tive character of man, than he conten g in other animals. 
you himself finds his chosen example of what he pleases to 

moral faculties, not in the monkey, but in the dog, and 
the dog was as well known to Aristotle as it is to Professor 
Agassiz, It is the modern naturalists alone, with no new 
facts which bear upon the point, who profess to find so little 
difference between man and the brute—a view utterly repudi- 
ated by Aristotle. Even Linnzus forgot, or disregarded, or 
never knew, the distinction given by the great heathen philo- 
sopher and naturalist, when, as quoted by Agassiz, he (Linnzeus) 
said in 1746: “Nullum characterem me Me eruere potui, unde 
homo a simia internoscatur.” True, he afterwards made the 
discovery of structural differences, so as to » prsee man in the 
first order, and the monkeys in the second order of his corrected 
zoology in 1761; but neither Linnzus, nor Cuvier, nor Agassiz, 
has made the distinction so clearly presented by Aristotle in 
the grand moral peculiarity of man ; by which he se 
him from all the animals in a class by himself. This, indeed, 
is not a mere nominal classification, but one based upon the 
distinctive characters of organised beings. 
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The protest is stronger, made by more and louder voices 
now than ever before. Indeed, there is reason for another 
protest from the great body of naturalists against such views 
as Professor Agassiz has here presented, as being unfounded in 
history, and unsupported by any facts or fair considerations ; 
whilst, if there were any need of it, we would cordially sus- 
tain his “ protest against the bigotry spreading in some quar- 
ters, [where 7] which would press upon science doctrines not 
immediately flowing from scientific premises.” For we main- 
tain that the classification here advocated is strictly “scientific,” 
inasmuch as it is founded upon palpable facts and well-known 

rinciples of the highest consequence in science and morals. 

f there is bigotry in asserting and urging upon naturalists 
and philosophers the moral faculties or powers, as distinctively 
and exclusively characteristic of man, it is the bigotry of 
Aristotle, and others among the wisest of the heathen. Re- 
pelling, therefore, with our author, every influence “ which 
would press upon science doctrines not immediately flowing 
from scientific premises,” we maintain that if there is any 
truth in natural history established by scientific examinations, 
carried on through the whole historic period, it is this, that 
no brute has “ psychical faculties in every respect of the same 
kind as those of man ;” and that no dog, no learned pig, no 
orang, chimpanzee, or gorilla, is, in this respect, “on a level” 
with any real specimen of true, though “ poor humanity.” 

Professor Agassiz undertakes to support this doctrine of 
intimate relationship between men and animals, by an argu- 
ment derived from a supposed analogy between the inarticulate 
cries of different species of the same family of animals, and the 
various languages of the human race. This part of the Essay 
is very remarkable, as exhibiting views of language which must 
astonish the comparative philologists, to whom we leave it ; for 
we cannot examine it here, and we abstain from attempting to 
characterise it by any descriptive terms. ; 

He shews also that the psychological characteristics of man 
and of the animals possess a high interest, inasmuch as mind 
and soul have a value superior to that of matter, even in its 
most highly organised forms. To this we fully subscribe ; yet 
we can hardly accept in its full extent the following assertion : 
“The natural history of animals is by no means completed 
after the somatic side of their nature has been fully investi- 
gated ; they, too, have a psychological individuality, which, 
though Jess fully studied, is nevertheless the connecting link 
between them and man.” Now, we have seen that the com- 
munity of nature between man and the brute is that of 
vegetative and animal life, the latter including the animal 
mind or understanding, with its passions and instincts ; also, 
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the animals are linked to man by their organised structure: 
But their “ psychological individuality” is totally destitute of 
the moral element, which is the predominating characteristic 
of the “ psychological individuality” of man. So far, then, is 
it from being true that this is “ the connecting link between 
them and man,” that it is precisely in their psychological 
characters that the animals are most distinctly and broadly 
separated from man. 

From this point of view we are enabled to appreciate other 
statements of our author, in which he anticipates a new 
paradise for us in our future life, as follows: “ Most of the 
arguments of philosophy in favour of the immortality of man, 
apply equally to the permanency of this principle in other 
living beings.” How little of truth there is in this we have 
seen in the fact that the moral and religious endowments, the 
grand reason for immortality, apart from which all other reasons 
together have little or no force, are confined to man alone of 
all the creatures of earth. But Professor Agassiz continues : 
“ May I not add that a future life, in which man should be 
deprived of that great source of enjoyment, and intellectual 
and moral improvement, which result from the contemplation 
of the harmonies of an organic world, would involve a lament- 
able loss ; and may we not look to a spiritual concert of the 
combined worlds, and all their inhabitants, in presence of their 
Creator, as the highest conception of paradise?” Many will 
admit the possibility of this ; but most of those who do will 
exclaim, Is this the paradise of God? Has this world stood 
so long, and displayed such a multitude of wonderful opera- 
tions for thousands of years, to have the same “ harmonies 
of an organic world” repeated on a grander scale? Is it not 
more probable that these earthly wonders will have answered 
their object and come to an end, and that they will be fol- 
lowed by higher wonders of knowledge, more glorious dis- 
plays of moral excellence, and more transcendent works of 
the infinite Creator? But are such speculations scientific? 
And if philosophy must indulge in them, how much does she 
need for her guidance, to hear that voice behind the veil 
which assures us that all things there will be light, and , 
and love—not painful research and seeking, but full and 
eternal enjoyment. 

Before closing this article, it is necessary to recur, for a 
moment, to a statement by Professor Agassiz, which has been 
already noticed, “of the close connection there is between 
the facts ascertained by scientific investigations, and the dis- 
cussions now carried on respecting the origin of organised 
beings.” To this he adds: “ According to some they origin- 
ated spontaneously by the immediate agency of physical forces, 
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and have become successively more and more diversified by 
changes produced gradually upon them by these same forces. 
Others believe that there exist laws in nature which were 
established by the Deity in the beginning, to the action of 
which the origin of organised beings may be ascribed ; while, 
according to others, they owe their existence to the immediate 
intervention of an intelligent Creator.” Of these different 
views, the first two, as already explained, our author shews to 
be insupportable, and philosophically absurd, from the evi- 
dence of thought and design, and from the fitness of —— 
beings for relations to, and benevolent association with, each 
other, which cannot be found in unthinking forces, nor in laws 
ever inoperative apart from mind; and he adopts the third 
view, that they must be derived from an intelligent and in- 
finite Creator. How these organised beings began to be, there 
are no facts in nature to shew ; from this source, only possible 
and more or less probable hypotheses are, or ever can be, 
accessible to man. The common opinion is, that the vegetable 
kingdom, by a divine fiat, was evolved in full maturity of 
plant and Puit, or seed, already fitted for the wants of the 
animal kingdom ; which was next created by a similar fiat, in 
all its multitude and specific diversity, and consequently sur- 
rounded with the necessary provision for the support of its 
life: in fine, that man was the crowning work of the infinite 
Creator, and was formed in the perfection of his powers, with 
articulate language as readily flowing from his lips, and with 
as much facility of spontaneous action in all his members, as 
is the case now with a mature man, This certainly was the 
philosophical view of Moses, not to plead here his claims to 
inspiration, which have never been invalidated—a view for its 
rational probability, as we think, never yet paralleled. But 
Professor Agassiz believes that organised beings were “ created 
as eggs ;” and that the “ conditions necessary for their growth 
must have been provided for ;” also, that these “ conditions 
must have been conformable to those in which the living 
representatives of the types first produced now reproduce them- 
selves.” The method here indicated is conceivable and not 
absurd, as we think, because infinite wisdom and power can 
be limited only by absolute impossibilities. But when we con- 
sider these conditions of the fertilised eggs in which the first 
types “ now reproduce themselves,” and what an amount of 
continued care and attention and contrivance must have been 
necessary, although no = good seems to result from the 
long and slow process, how much more simple, grand, and 
divine appears the other procedure, viz., that all the types were 


at first created in the full maturity of their frame and 
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powers! But in either mode of creation, as well observed by 

iz, “ the transmutation theory furnishes no explanation 
of their existence,” viz., in reference to causation, because 
organisation must have existed before transmutation could 


have «ge 

Finally, it should be observed that the four distinct plans 
of organisation in the zoological system of Cuvier, adopted by 
Agassiz, break up that “ unity of composition,” for which St 
Hilaire, the father, contended, which has since been sustained 
by the son, and which we might expect to be prominent in 
any arrangement which claims to Sade expression of the 
divine thought. For it is not enough, as clearly shewn in this 
Essay, that a system should present the facts of nature in their 
relations, and thus exhibit the harmony that reigns in the 
works of the Creator. All this is done by the system of 
Cuvier in the plastic hand of our author. But any system 
which is truly the expression of the divine mind must assi; 
to every creature its true rank, according to the characteristics 
and powers of its nature. Especially is it necessary that to 
the noblest creature should be assigned a distinct and the 
highest place in the classification. Thus, if Agassiz had fol- 
lowed St Hilaire, or Ehrenburg, or even Aristotle, instead of 
Cuvier, he would have mahal man in an independent and 
separate division, and placing all the mere animals as con- 
sistently, he would have presented the divine plan in that 
true “ unity of composition” by which the works of infinite | 
wisdom are ever c corer | For, whether we consider 
articulate language, the power of apprehending and reason- 
ing upon abstract and necessary truth, and upon the relations 
and affinities of the organic kingdoms—or the moral power, 
the sense of right and wrong and of religious obligation, in 
virtue of which man alone is made in the image of God— 
whether we consider any one, or all of these together, as 
characteristic of man, he is thereby dissevered from, and 
immeasurably exalted above the mere animals, (in the highest 
of which not one of these traits appears), and by the thought 
and mind of God he is appointed to stand at the head of the 
creation in a division and a rank by himself. Zoology is thus 
brought into harmony with the divine plan. Science is per- 
fec God is honoured. 

But Professor Agassiz has committed himself to the classifi- 
cation of Cuvier, which ranks man as an animal, and nothing 
more ; and it is in defence of this system that he is led into 
that systematic disparagement of every thing distinctively 
human, and unto that extravagant exaltation of the faculties 
and powers of the brute, which we have signalised in this 
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paper. This is the explanation of what, in such a man, were 
otherwise inexplicable—the system required it at his hands, 
What the tendency of this system must ever be whilst it con- 
tinues to be held is here revealed in the most striking manner, 
viz., to degrade man. But it is comforting to know that dis- 
covery and science are moving in the right direction to ensure 
its overthrow. If, indeed, man is nothing more than an animal, 
and has no traits differing in kind from those of the monkey, 
the elephant, the ox, the lion, the dog, then, and not other- 
wise, this system may stand. But if it is no less untrue than 
it is repulsive to common sense and to the human heart, that 
men and brutes have psychical faculties and powers in every 
respect the same in kind—yea, if man is man—the system 
must fall; and reason and conscience will come to fill their 
proper place in determining the classifications of zoology. God 
speed the day ! 





Art. 1V.—Politics and the Pulpit.* 


PUBLIC attention has been frequently directed of late to what 
is generally understood by “ preaching politics.” We propose 
to state a few principles, of permanent use, pertaining to this 
subject. Confused and inconsistent notions concerning it are 
entertained by many. Some are very jealous of any allusions 
from the pulpit to matters affecting the State. Others insist 
that the pulpit shall be out-spoken and explicit in the advocacy 
of their own favourite policy. So long as the ministry is a 

wer in the world, its influence will be deprecated or invoked 
in aid of all objects where power is coveted. Few men have 
objections to the preaching of politics, so long as it is their own 
politics which are preached. 

A clergyman preaches a discourse which he thinks is de- 
manded by the perils of the country. The doctrine he advocates 
is distasteful to certain conductors of the political press, who 
forthwith censure him for transcending his proper vocation. 
He is accused of meddling with subjects which do not belong 
to his profession. He is distinctly informed that if he ventures 


to intrude into such an arena, his high and holy calling will be 





* This interesting article, distinguished by its talent and enlivened by 
its humour, appears in the American Presbyterian and gy Review for 
January 1868, and is from the pen of the Rev, William Adams, D.D., New York. 
The latter portion, in which the author gives vent, though in the best spirit, 
to his political views on the present war, we omit.—Ep. B. § F. E. R. 
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disgraced, and the white robes of his office will be sullied by the 
missiles with which he will certainly be pelted by excited men. 
Ere long the pulpit speaks again, from another quarter and in 
another tone. It promulgates doctrines now which happen to 
be agreeable to the very men who before censured the clergy 
for presuming to speak at all on such subjects, but who now 
congratulate themselves, the country, and religion itself for such 
wise, wholesome, and timely counsels. ‘“ Now the ministry is 
doing its proper work. It does not stand aloof from those 
practical concerns which affect the well-being of society, but as 
God’s most beneficent agent, it is shedding the light and 
authority of heaven on the interests of time.” 

Herein is a manifest inconsistency. Silence and speech at 
the same time, and in regard to the same subject, cannot both 
be right. That is no pendulum which swings only on one 
side. Surely there must be some fixed tem pertaining to 
the subject which ought to be ascertained, otherwise the Chris- 
tian pulpit is destitute of all dignity, exposed by turns to 
flattery or contempt. 

As to the chief and distinctive object of the Christian minis- 
try there can be no diversity of opinion. It is to announce 
those truths which affect man in his highest relations—to God 
and immortality. Unlike other teachers who, beginning with 
the lower ascent to the higher, the Christian ministry are 
appointed to proclaim those truths which relate to the supreme . 
interests of our race. In the act of doing this, irrespective of 
all earthly distinctions, ignoring all those strata and conditions 
of society which the Apostle intends by “ knowing man after the 
flesh,” the teachers of religion are by an insensible and indirect 
process contributing most to that secular prosperity which 
others make their direct and exclusive endeavour. Elevating 
man in the scale of character, by introducing him to an im- 
mediate fellowship with his Maker, you are sure to confer 
importance on all which concerns his relations to his fellow- 
men and this present life. We need not expand this thought, 
that intelligence, freedom, law, order, enterprise, commerce, 
arts, industry, wealth, follow in the train of the Christian reli- 

ion. Any tyro in history and geography will admit as much. 
Fie who preaches then, as he is bidden, repentance toward God 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, employing himself 
with those distinctive and germinant truths which are his pecu- 
liar themes, is contributing more than he knows to the welfare 
of states, and the true prosperity of nations. In this sense, 
litical reforms are embosomed in the doctrine of pracedon 
y faith, and national progress is insured by. Christian de- 
votion. 
True religion should pervade the whole of man’s being. The 
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Sabbath, the closet, the church, are not its exclusive sphere ; 
his business and his politics belong to it as well. By politics 
we understand his relations to the State. It cannot “ ad- 
mitted that these and other secular interests, as they are called, 
are too common and unclean for contact with religion, since the 
broad requirement of the Scripture is that whether we eat or 
drink, or whatever we do, we should do all to the glory of God : 
and if political duties and relations are not to be pervaded by 
the spirit of religion, then are we involved in the practical 
solecism, that there is a large part of our existence which is 
necessarily irreligious ; and still farther the necessity is entailed 
of a sufficient number being detached, even in the millennium, 
to rig and work the ship of state, an ungodly crew, beyond the 
suspicion of all sanctity and piety. This common distinction 
between the secular and the religious is a convenience of speech 
for certain purposes, but it conveys a falsity, since in the better 
generalisation of the New Testament religion covers the whole 
extent of our being, the countless varicty of our interests and 
relations ; just as the sea fills all the bays and inlets and creeks 
with its in-flowing waters. 

From these general principles, in this form, there can be no 
dissent. The difficulty is in the application of the latter 
me of on the part of the ministry, in an official capacity, to 


specific cases, 

Perhaps it will help us, in reaching the truth on this subject, 
if we refresh our memories with a few historical facts. The 
time was, in our ancestral land, when, Church and State being 
combined in one organism, the clergy with few exceptions were 
little more than the tools of the throne. “Tuning the pulpits” 
was a very significant expression, as used by Queen Elizabeth, 
to describe the subserviency of courtly chaplains in advocating 
the royal will. We are conscious of pitiful regret for the times 
and the men, when it was not uncommon, if a preacher 
expatiated with anything of freedom, for a gruff Tudor voice 
from the royal pew to bid him return from his “ ungodly digres- 
sion and keep himself to his text.” 

Life cannot always be cramped and fettered, and at length 
there arose an order of men who claimed the right to declare 
the truth of God, in utmost freedom, accountable only to its 
divine Author.* The assertion of religious liberty necessarily 

repared the way for personal and political liberty, and Hume 
Pinueelf tory and sceptic as he was, was compelled to admit that 
Engiish Puritanism was the root and life of all true English 
freedom. 





© What Jeremy Taylor has called the “ liberty of prophesying ” in his famous 
bsorvyia emAexrixn, — 
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The colonisation of New England was a religious move- 
ment ; and to subtract from it the direct and positive influence 
of church and ministry, would be like taking out the bones 
and soul from the human body. Those colonists have been 
often censured and ridiculed for the ecclesiastical requirements 
which they exacted in political relations and magistracies. 
The truth is, that at that time every nation in Christendom 

uired religious conformities of those who officiated in affairs 
of State. That which was peculiar and novel on the part of 
the Puritan colonists was that their ideas of the church and 
of religion went beyond the outward form, to a heart-renova- 
tion ;—a new test which repelled and disgusted the adventurers 
who had no sympathy with spiritual religion. 

So the foundations of our national life were laid. There 
are two distinct periods in our national history, when the 
agency of the clergy was very conspicuous, the object of repre- 
hension or encomium by different parties. The first of these 
was at and during the revolutionary war, and the formation 
of a new government, independent of Great Britain. The 
second was from the change of politics under President Jeffer- 
son, culminating in the war of 1812, and extending down, with 
a gradual diminution of prejudice and violence, to a time 
within the memory of most of our readers. Consulting these 
several periods we shall find much to admire, and much to cen- 
sure ; many mistakes, many fidelities and proofs of wisdom. 

When troubles arose between the American colonies and the 
British government, the whole structure of society was shaken, 
and men of all professions and pursuits were compelled to 
avow their sentiments and choose their position. At this dis- 
tance of time it is common to suppose that the action of the 
American people was unanimous in advocating independence 
from the British throne. This was far from being true. The 
people were divided among themselves. The crown officers 
and many of the leading and opulent citizens were opposed to 
separation from Great Britain. The result was invective, re- 

roach, and violence—distracted counties, towns, and parishes. 

he idea of multitudes was to resist what they held to be 
unjust and oppressive on the part of the British Crown; to 
demand the sanctity of charters—the — of representation ; 
but not to sever themselves as me pe rts of the British 
realm. In this assertion of colonial right and justice, the 
elergy with wonderful unanimity sympathised ; but God 
intended more than they at first foresaw. The rock once 
loosened from its bed was destined to roll on notwithstandin 
all obstructions. “Fhe idea of national independence gain 
familiarity and force ; and at length the struggle n. There 
was a necessity that the clergy, in common with all other citi- 
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zens, should adopt one side or the other. Some for a while 
hesitated to commit themselves to what appeared to be irreli~ 
gious rebellion. Their scruples were founded on religious 
grounds, The Episcopal Church, with some notable excep- 
tions, was particularly conspicuous in this position ; indeed, 
some of the early pamphlets relating to the Revolution inform 
us that the hostility to Great Britain cherished by the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian ministers was imputed to a sec- 
tarian origin, as being moved by the fact that the Episcopal 
Church was sustained and established by the parent country. 
The precise state of many among the American people, in the 
incipient stages of the Revolution, will better appear from a 
few examples... 

Dr Jonathan Mayhew, one of the best names of New Eng- 
land, at that time the pastor of the West Church in Boston, 
published a thanksgiving sermon in May 1766, on the occa- 
sion of the repeal of the Stamp Act, from the text: “Our soul 
is escaped as a bird from the snare of the fowlers ; the snare is 
broken and we are escaped.” This discourse, full of patriotism, 
is pervaded with the idea that justice had been done, the 
wrong redressed, and the difficulty adjusted. It was dedicated 
to William Pitt. On the 22d of June 1775, Dr William Smith, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, preached a sermon’ 
in Christ Church, Philadelphia, in which he “pants for the 
return of those halcyon days of harmony during which the two 
countries flourished together as the glory and wonder of the 
world”—and while demanding that Britain should do justly 
with her colonies, he affirms that the idea of independence 
from the parent country is “utterly foreign to their thoughts, 
and that our rightful sovereign has nowhere more loyal sub- 
jects, or more zealously attached to those principles of govern- 
ment under which he inherited his throne.” Another instance 
yet more to the point. Dr Duché, of Philadelphia, is known 
as the divine who opened the Continental Congress, in 1774, 
with prayer. In 1776 he was appointed chaplain to the Con- 
gress, but at an early stage of the war he manifested a decided 
opposition to independence, and in a long letter to General 

ashington endeavoured to dissuade him from the cause to 
which he was pledged. Dr Zubly, of Savannah, in 1775, a 
member of the first Provincial Congress of Georgia, preached a 
sermon in that year at the opening of that body, impregated 
with the spirit of patriotism and liberty, but strongly discoun- 
tenancing the independence of the colonies. These examples 
will suffice to shew how great was the hesitation on the part of 
many, and this on ethical and religious grounds, to a severance 
of the body politic. As Christian men they dreaded schisms 
in Church and State. The discourses from which we have drawn 
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our illustrations were delivered in the beginning of the war, 
when ethics were not yet classified and adjusted by facts, 
With a very few notable exceptions—such as the witty and 
eccentric Dr Byles of Boston, whose connection with his con- 
gregation was dissolved in 1776 because of his toryism—who 
was denounced in town meeting as an enemy to his country, 
and afterwards tried before a special court on the charge ef 
praying for the king ; receiving visits from British officers, and 
remaining in the town during the siege—who, in his own 
words, was “ guarded, re-guarded, and disregarded”—the vast 
body of the unprelatical ministry of the country advocated the 
Revolution, in public and private, on Christian principles. 
They justified the war on religious grounds. They believed 
that human rights and liberties would gain by its success. 
They had the sagacity to foresee its issue. Among the most 
faithful of religious men, modest and painstaking in their 
parishes, there was no concealment of their sympathies. Many 
of them went as chaplains into the army ; among them Dwight— 
clarum et venerable nomen—and he retains in his lyrical col- 
lections that paraphrase of the Psalms which is now dropped 
out of our books, as judged to be obsolete : 


“ Lord, hast thou cast the nation off ? 
Must we for ever mourn? 

Will thou indulge immortal wrath ? 
Shall mercy ne’er return? 


Lift up a banner in the field 
For those that fear thy name, 
Save thy beloved with thy shield, 
And put our foes to shame. 


Go with our armies to the fight 
Like a confed'rate God, 

In vain confed’rate foes unite 
Against thy lifted rod. 


Our troops shall gain a wide renown 
By thine assisting hand, 

Tis God that treads the mighty down 
And makes the feeble stand.” 


Scarcely was there a battle-field in the Revolutionary war, 
where the clergy were not present, as chaplains or surgeons, 
to cheer and bless. Their patriotism was a thing of general 
admiration. They reasoned themselves and the country out 
of all hesitancy and scruples, as they knew how to reason. 
They abounded in what Sir John Hawkins calls “ —- 


eloquence ;” calling down the blessings of the ~— ty upon 

the country; and the depth and sway of their influence in 

achieving the independence of the colonies cannot be too highly 

extolled. Withal, it was with them a time of great personal 

privation and hardship. They shared in the largest measure 
VOL. XII—NO. XLY. 25 
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the calamities of the country. They practised the extremes of 
frugality to eke out their scanty subsistence. They were 
exposed to violent opposition in their distracted parishes. But 
they were, as a y, brave, patient, meek, pious, patriotic, 
and learned—an honour to any land. Under God, we owe it 
to the ministry of that day that the morals of the country 
were not hopelessly wrecked in the convulsions of the Revolu- 
tion. The profession emerged from the war with increased 
credit and honour, and with the confidence, respect, and grati- 
tude of the people. The war over, they led the nation in son 
and thanksgiving on the shores of the sea they had crossed, 
and forthwith addressed themselves to their appropriate work, 
in conservation of the liberties which the Revolution had helped 
to secure. A few here and there were left in a most pitiful 
predicament. In tacking ship they had missed stays, and 
were stranded on a lee shore. In proof that no human ministry 
is infallible, some had misjudged the case, and were forced to 
suffer the consequences. What was the state of feeling in those 
= where the minister retained either loyalty to the 

ritish crown or a professed neutrality, may be inferred from 
a single incident. Rev. Dr Burnet, of the Presbytery of New 
York, was settled in Jamaica, L. L., and at the return of peace 
felt himself obliged to resign his charge. At the close of his 
farewell service he gave out the 120th Psalm. Whether the 
muscles of the choir were equal to its musical intonation, or 
the minds of the people to its devout response, tradition does 
not inform us: 

“ Hard lot of mine, my days are cast 
Among the sons of strife, 
Whose never-ceasing quarrels waste 
My golden hours of life. 


“Oh! might I fly to change my place, 
How would I choose to dwell 
In some wide, lonesome wilderness, 
And leave these gates of hell. 


“ Peace is the blessing that I seek: 
How lovely are its charms! 

I am for peace; but when I speak 
They all declare for arms.” 

We come now to the second period referred to, when the 
preaching of some of the clergy on political affairs was of a 
most notorious character. A change taken place in poli- 
tical parties, and it was so marked that the clergy could not 
conceal their sentiments. With few exceptions they had been 
on the side of Washington, and bore the name of Federalists. 
When this unanimity was disturbed by the election of Mr 
Jefferson to the Presidency, they inveighed against it in some 
instances with a tremendous emphasis. It must be borne in 
mind that party spirit was then at fever-heat. Families and 
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neighbourhoods were set at variance—church-members of dif- 
ferent parties refused to pray together, and young people 
from families of different political preferences would not dance 
at the same assemblies. Never before or since did the spirit 
of party prove itself so ardent and violent. It was a new ex- 
perience for the country. The clergy thought that it por- 
tended worse than it proved. The people of New England 
especially looked with Some upon Youth infidelity—French 
revolutions—which they had associated with the new party in 
our own land. The French Republic had just before decreed 
the abolition of all religion, and the enthronement of human 
reason. All Christendom was convulsed with terror. In 1798, 
President Adams appointed a day of national fasting. Doubt- 
less this association was in part the cause of the hostility which 
they manifested towards Mr Jefferson and his party. The 
clergy stood aghast, thinking that the country was ruined. 
They thought that they would be unfaithful to a solemn trust, 
if they did not lift up their voice in testimony. It amuses us, 
at this distance of time, to read what they said anddid. Some 
of the sermons of that day have a historic renown. Such, for 
example, as what is known as the Jeroboam Sermon of Dr 
Emmons. It was on the day preceding the annual Fast-da 
in Massachusetts, in the year 1801, that the acute metaphysi- 
cian of Franklin sat in his study, greatly perplexed what to 
preach on the ensuing day. What he did preach was never 
forgotten. It was just after the inauguration of Mr Jeffer- 
son, and Jeroboam was made that day to play a parallelism 
which would have astonished himself. The curious analogy 
is a rare specimen of long-drawn, solemn, and withering rebuke. 
After it had been extended through nearly two hours, it hardly 
needed at its close what, according to the phraseology of the 
day, was called an “improvement,” which was given in these 
words: “It is more than possible that our nation may find 
themselves in the hand of a Jeroboam who will drive them 
from following the Lord, and whenever they do, they will rue 
the day and detest the folly, delusion, and intrigue which raised 
him to the head of the United States.” 

We are referring now to facts which need some explanation ; 
for which much may be said in apology, but nothing in justi- 
fication as a model of duty for Seu, The mistake was 
that in the intensity of feeling which then prevailed there 
was no discrimination between what was ethical and what was 
partisan. Opposing the new administration on one point, be- 
cause of its supposed affinity with French Atheism, some 
fought it at every point, is et caleibue—embargo, gun- 
boats, alien and sedition laws, no matter what—wherever it 
shewed its hand or head. 
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These political antipathies were long-lived. They culmi- 
nated during the war with England, in 1812. But they cropped 
out long after whenever they could claim a show of decency. 
Some of the sermons preached during that period were of a 
most extraordinary character. No physical appliances of dried 
orange-peel or caraway-seed were necessary to keep audiences 
awake, under those pulpit deliverances. One denounces Na- 
— —— as the “ first-born of the devil,” and Thomas 

efferson and James Madison his twin brothers. Another takes 
for his text the 8th verse of the 109th Psalm: “ Let his days 
be few; and let another take his office.” The “ Bramble” 
sermon of Dr Osgood, of Medford (founded on the parable 
of Jotham, Judges ix. 14: “Then said all the trees unto the 
bramble, Come thou, and reign over us”), is as famous as the 
Jeroboam sermon of Dr Emmons. There was no circum- 
locutory preaching in those days. Velvet phrases and uncer- 
tain inferences were alike discarded. It is reported of one 
minister, that for a considerable time he was accustomed to 
pray for the chief magistrate that God would “gently and 
easily remove his servant by death.” It will be remembered 
by many of our readers that on a certain year a worthy gen- 
tleman in Massachusetts, after being a candidate of the demo- 
cratic party for governor for twenty years, was finally elected 
to the office by a majority of one vote. It will also be recol- 
lected by all whose early life was passed in that State, that 
the custom prevailed, whenever the governor issued his an- 
nual proclamation for thanksgiving, of sending by the sheriff 
of the county a copy of the same, on a large hand-bill, to be 
read from every pulpit, which document invariably closed, 
after the signature of the governor, with the pious exclama- 
tion, “God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts!” On 
the year referred to the newly-elected magistrate issued his 
proclamation in the usual form. It is said that a venerable 
clergyman, of the old party, laid the broad sheet over his 
reading-board, and after performing the professional duty of 
reciting it, with an ill-disguised aversion, actually announced 
the official signature with this significant intonation: “ Marcus 
Morton, governor? God save the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts!” It is for an important purpose that we have re- 
ferred to a few of those notorious incidents which belong to the 
history of the American pulpit. 

Admit that such acts and expressions on the ~ of the 
ministry were mistakes, never to be imitated; much should be 
said for their exculpation. In the first place, the instances of 
such distinctively political preaching were comparatively few. 
The very notoriety which these have attained is in proof 
that the great body of the ministry, whatever may have en 
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their private sentiments, addicted themselves faithfully to the 
great concerns of their office. In many instances, those who 
had practised this method of political preaching lived to ex- 
= their personal regret for the same. The late Rev. Dr 

yman, of Hatfield, at the instalation of his successor, used 
language truly pathetic in the acknowledgment of what he 
regarded as a great mistake in his own ministry. Another 
thing to be said in their vindication is, that such utterances 
were not on the Sabbath day, but perhaps without exception, 
on fast-days, or thanksgiving-days, or what was always cele- 
brated in New England by a sermon—election-day. Still 
another thing should be said. The clergy of that period had 
been educated to regard themselves as the “ moral police and 
constabulary of the coyntry,” and silence, sudden and complete, 
was more than could be expected of mortal man, when on the 
losing side, after a lifetime of explicit and applauded testimony. 
Nor must we forget to add that, in times of high political 
excitement, the words of a minister, in prayer or sermon, 
received a construction from interested and jealous parties 
which they were never intended to bear. Minds surcharged 
with political partisanship will pervert and exaggerate, and 
apply the simple utterances of a minister, in a way which 
might well astonish him. Rev. Dr David Ely, of Huntington, 
Connecticut, is described as one of the most prudent, faithful, 
spiritual pastors of his times. In a season of great political 
excitement, it was reported by persons hostile to him that he 
had preached on political subjects in a neighbouring parish. 
It was thought proper to trace the report to its source. The 
neighbouring parish was visited and the inquiry made, “ Did 
Dr Ely preach politics when here? Yes. What did he say ? 
Well, sir, if he did not preach politics, he prayed politics, 
What did he say? Say? he said, ‘Though hand join in hand, 
yet the wicked shall not go unpunished.’” Seasons there are 
when auditors are so magnetized with partisan passion, that 
they put their own sense on the language of a preacher, exag- 
gerating or misapplying it, so that in the presence of such a 
suspicious and watchful jealousy he stands no chance at all, 
unless he adopt the resolution of the psalmist on a certain 
occasion: “I will keep my mouth with a bridle, while the 
wicked is before me.” 

This rapid survey of a er extended historic period, with 
its motley assemblage of incidents, may help us in our under- 
taking to state some of the principles which should govern the 
Christian ministry in their official relations to political con- 
cerns. Starting from that which we hold to be the grand 
design of the gospel and its appointed heralds—to save the: 
souls of men—whatever their nationality or their politics, we 
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hold that everything pertaining to the sphere of morals 
belongs to the province of the Christian theologian and 
preacher. We emphasise the word which helps us to discri- 
minate between what has been right and what wrong in the 

ractice of the pulpit. What is distinctively ethical may be 
omen in its proper time and place on Christian principles. 
There are ethical principles which should govern our conduct 
in political relations. There are many things pertaining to 
what are called politics which involve no special relation to 
morals, concerning which a minister may have his personal 
preference, but which it would be highly indecorous for him 
to introduce and urge officially. The relations of morality and 
immorality to political economy are many; but we would 
hardly judge that theories of free trade, and taxation, and naval 
architecture, and embargoes, were the proper material for pul- 
pit instruction. Are we required to give the rule which 
should govern a minister in his treatment of those political 
questions which are directly related to morals? None can be 
given, beyond this—they should be presented according to the 
proportion of faith; in the right season ; and in the right 
manner. The whole gradation must be left to the GOOD SENSE 
and ENLIGHTENED JUDGMENT of the preacher himself. If he 
is lacking in these qualities, no number of specific directions 
waquld be of any avail. Topics in the whole range of moral 
relations, from the highest to the lowest, belong to his sphere— 
but the order, frequency, and emphasis of their discussion 
must depend on seasons and necessities, which cannot be 
defined in advance. 

Some things, however, may be made more specific. Happil 
we live in a country where there is no alliance between Churelt 
and State. No political power, organised or unorganised, may 
— and dictate what a minister shall preach. This free- 

om, however, has two sides or aspects; for neither may a 
preacher prescribe or dictate to his hearers what they shall 
think or do, except in those cases where he has the authority 
of the Supreme. We touch at once the secret of popular 
jealousy in regard to pulpit utterances. These have been made, 
sumetimes, with arrogance and assumed authority. There was 
a time when the clergy wore big wigs and an imposing official 
dress ; and it was expected that their opinions would be received 
with deference by a reverential parish. 

“ For still they gazed and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

The time has come when opinions do not prevail because 
uttered ex cathedra. If an incumbent of the pulpit indulges 
in crude thoughts, immature judgments, ebullitions of feeling, 
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and false reasoning, he must animadversion, correction, 
and refutation. Another cometh after him and searcheth him. 
No one would curtail the freedom of the ministry, but the 
ministry must remember that there is a freedom and right of 
judgment for the pews as well as the pulpit. We should not 
for a moment hold controversy with a man whether he ought 
or ought not to assert and promulgate the will of God, when 
he knows it—and to challenge the obedience of all men to that 
supreme authority. But when he assumes the same tone 
and manner of authority in reference to matters unwritten, 
involved and debateable, we may surely ask him to exhibit his 
credentials. We will be the first to submit to his dictation 
when we have actually seen the seal of heaven in his hand, 
and are satisfied on the capital point of his divine legation.* 
The occult principle which has occasioned all the rancour and 
hostility excited by the interference of the pulpit is this assump 
. tion of divine authority in behalf of what is nothing but an 
individual opinion. Ifthe man who derives his opinion, simply, 
by his own confession, from the personal study of the Scrip- 
tures, and who has enjoyed none but ordinary aids, who can 
advance no pretensions which others may not also challenge, is 
entitled to speak in the tone and to exercise the authority of 
a prophet or apostle, then what was the necessity of the extra- 
ordinary powers wherewith prophets and apostles were endowed ? 
A vast distinction is there between the prodigious pretensions 
of the zealot demagogue and the modest expression of an indi- 
vidual judgment. 

Every minister of the gospel is entitled to the same freedom 
of opinion and preference on all subjects as other men. Para- 
phrasing the language of Shylock, he may say: “I am a 
minister: Hath not a minister eyes? hath he not hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer as other men? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, 
do we not die? And if you wrong us”’—we will not add with 
the Jew, “shall we not revenge,” but we will say, “ shall we not 
shew you how to bear it?” This freedom of judgment allowed 
him, no minister has the right to protrude officially his private 
opinions and preferences in regard to matters which do not 
affect the sublime moralities of his vocation. Especially to 
indulge in personalities, in partisan advocacy or military criti- 
cisms in the pulpit, whatever right or liberty he may claim 
elsewhere, is a public scandal and wrong. It would seem to” 
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be the doctrine of some preachers, because they had certain 
opinions in regard to men and measures, therefore they are 
bound on all occasions to avow them, going through the world, 
like the iron man Talus in the drama, and his iron flail batter- 
ing down whatever opposes their private sentiments. The 
meanest thing which crawls on the earth is a man who, for his 
private advantage, will follow and cringe and swallow bis 
own opinions; but the noblest form of manhood is he who 
holds his personal dpinions on things indifferent in reserve for 
the sublime end of another’s advantage—as the apostle him- 
self has expressed it: “I become all things to all men, if by 
any means I might SAVE SOME ;” that nobility and grandeur 
of Christian motives imparting versatility of address, and 
deportment in the use of his varied faculties and opinions, lest 
he should frustrate that object—the salvation of the soul, 
which was his disinterested and lofty intention. 





Art. V.—The History of the Church of Geneva.* 


Voltaire et les Genevois. Par J. Gaperet, Ancien Pasteur, Joél Cherbuliez, 

Genéve. 1856, 
u et le Genevois. Par Gaseret. 1858. 

Histoire de U Eglise de Genéve. 3 vols, Par Gasere. 1858-1862. 

Calvin, sa vie, son Oeuvre et ses ecrits. Par Fexix Buncener. J. Cherbuliez, 
Genéve. 1862. 

éve Religi au diz neuviéme siécle. Par le Baron H. pve Gourz, 

Chapelain de l’Ambassade de Prusse 4 Rome. Traduit de 1’ Allemand. 
Par 0. Manan. Fils. 


Cavin, Roussgau, VOLTAIRE! It may seem strange to see 
these names associated together. But, different as have been 
their works, all the three have left an impress upon our modern 
civilisation which is still far from being effaced. All the three 
were great demolishers in their day—ruthless destroyers of 
time-hallowed abuses ; but, while the first destroyed only what 
was false, in order to leave room for a noble and solid edifice 
founded on the everlasting Rock, the second destroyed to build 
on the shifting sand of an imaginary virtue inherent in man, 
while the third destroyed for the sake of destroying ; and, like 
his infernal master, rejoiced in the ruin and desolation he 





* We have been indebted for this article to the Rev. Clement de Faye, 
Protestant Pastor at Lyons, who has written a number of interesting and 
valuable pieces on France and French Protestantism.—Ep. B. § F. #. RB. 
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wrought. We know that the triumphing of the wicked is but 
short, and that the pure and holy edifice reared by the greatest 
of uninspired men whom the world has yet seen will once 
more arise in all its pristine splendour. But, in the mean time, 
Voltaire’s and Rousseau’s doctrines seem destined to get the 
upper hand, and overthrow the existing European régime, 
and the very extreme of ochlocracy which at present rules 
Geneva will probably ere long overspread the whole Continent. 
Our aim, however, is, not to trace out the different phases of 
political life in Geneva, but with the aid of the works men- 
tioned at the head of the article, to give a rapid sketch of the 
history of its church from the time of its establishment by 
Calvin till our own day. At the same time, the religious his- 
tory of Geneva is so closely associated with its political history, 
that we shall not be able to speak of the one without occa- 
sionally touching on the other. 

As M. Bungener’s work upon Calvin is already in the hands 
of the English-speaking public, we need not enter into details 
concerning that period. “ Geneva,” as that author remarks, 
“ had been given to Calvin to conquer,” and his success was 
complete, as far as human imperfection can go. The Genevese 
voted freely for the Ordinances :— 


“ The Ordinances,” says Gaberel, ‘ were a pitiless code for poor 
human weakness ; they bound the will irrecoverably. The people 
could not afterwards allege that they had been deceived as to the 
bearing of the laws they were sanctioning. For several weeks 
they could meditate at leisure on the articles proposed ; they knew 
the value of their decision, and when, twice on the 20th November 
1541, and again on the 2d January 1542, they came to the Cathe- 
dral of St Peter’s, and after each article, raised their hands in 
acceptance of it, the vote was an affair of conscience between God 
and themselves, for no human power could impose such an engage- 
ment. They were 2000 citizens, perfectly free, and masters of 
their own town. The Genevese people were absolutely sovereign ; 
they knew no other limit to their legislative power than their own 
will, and this people voted the ordinances from the first chapter to 
the last. They engaged to frequent public worship regularly, to 
bring up their children in the fear of the Lord, to renounce all 
debauchery, all immoral amusements, to maintain simplicity in their 
clothing, frugality and order in their dwellings.” * 


The chief ecclesiastical authority resided in the Consistory, 
composed of the pastors and twelve elders, elected annually 
by the Council General, in concurrence with the pastors and 
the other councils. The Consistory was to meet every Thurs- 
day to see if there were any disorder in the church. It could 





* Hist. de l’Eglise de Genéve, Tome i. p. 345, 346. 
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cite before it any person it chose, but did not employ any force 
to constrain the parties to appear, nor to put its sentences into 
execution ; it simply warned the Council, and the Council 
“ took order.” 


“‘ If the action of the moral tribunal instituted by Calvin was 
rude in our modern point of view, that body shewed itself rigorously 
impartial, making no distinction between the social classes, punish- 
ing with equal severity the highest magistrate and the meanest 
burgess, the millionaire and the peasant, the military chief and the 
simple soldier.” * 


This picture is completed by the following remarks of the 
Baron de Goltz. Speaking of the time immediately following 
Calvin’s death, he says :— 


“The discipline of Calvin, the introduction of which had occa- 
sioned so many struggles, was at length definitively established in 
the customs of the people. By degrees, the whole physiognomy of 
the town was changed, and strangers visiting Geneva carried away 
an impression of unequalled purity of morals. Though the Con- 
sistory had still from time to time to shew severity, yet it may be 
said that the disciplinarian rules had penetrated into the habits of 
the new generation. All excesses, noisy festivals, luxury in furni- 
ture, in clothing, or in food, had entirely disappeared from public 
life. It is from this epoch that are to be dated those characteristics 
of seriousness and composure for which the Genevese are remark- 
able, and the dry tone and stiff-starched demeanour with which they 
are sometimes charged.” ¢ 


As for the State, the supreme power was vested in the 
Council General, composed of all the citizens. The executive 
for civil order resided in the Four Syndics, the Little Council 
of twenty-five members, and the Great Council of 200. When 
the Commission of 1542, of which Calvin was a member, was 
drawing up the new constitution, they wished to put the elec- 
tion of the Great Council, which had hitherto been in the 
hands of the Council General, into those of the Little Council. 
Calvin, with his usual far-sightedness, perceived the danger of 
this step, and strongly opposed it. 


‘*T conjure you,” said he to the magistrate, “to allow the Two 
Hundred to be named at all times by the Council General. Do not 
abandon the republican principle by which all power ought to 
emanate from the assembled burgesses. So long as the town is in 
danger and the magistrate is working with all his might along with 
the citizens for the safety of the country, no one will dream of dis- 
puting the authority; but if a prolonged time of peace bring about 
prosperity, you will manage matters mutually with the Two Hun- 





* Hist. de l’Eglise de Genéve. + Genéve Religieuse, 29, 30. 
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dred ; then the people will begin to talk, the citizens will lose confi- 
dence, and the Gouneil General will sooner or later retake the right 
of which you are now depriving it.” ‘It was,” adds M. Gabarel, 
“perhaps the only time in which Calvin was not listened to. If 
the election of the Two Hundred had been left to the Council 
General, the revolutions of the eighteenth century would never have 
caused blood to flow on Genevese territory.”* 


The sequel will shew that their mistake was one of the main 
causes of the fall of Geneva. 

For sixty-eight years Geneva had to defend her faith and her 
independence by force of arms. The Catholic powers employed 
open violence and secret fraud against the bulwark of Protes- 
tantism, but the Lord was to her as a wall of fire round about 
her. At length, on the night of the 12th December 1602, in 
time of peace, the Duke of Savoy, having with the pope’s con- 
currence hatched a foul treasonable plot for the ruin of the 
city, attempted to take it by surprise. This “ Escalade” has 
remained as famous in the annals of Geneva as the Gunpowder 
Plot in those of England. About 7000 troops had been dis- 
tributed in the different Savoyard towns near Geneva, but in 
small companies, so as not to excite suspicion. On the night 
appointed, they met in the ravine of Vetraz. The duke, who 
had secretly left Turin, joined them at Etrembiéres. The 
ladders had been placed, 400 soldiers had succeeded in gaining 
the ramparts, and the duke in his impatience had already 
despatched couriers to Turin, Madrid, Rome, and Paris, to 
announce the downfall of the Protestant capital. The whole 
enterprise was defeated by the merest accident. A light 
appeared ; it was the watch making theround. The besiegers 
uae themselves on the Genevese soldiers, and precipitated 
five of them into the moat ; but the drummer escaping, alarmed 
the town. The tocsin sounded, and the citizens, rushing out 
of their beds, fought with the despair of men who have every 
thing to lose, and succeeded in repulsing the enemy. The 
duke, who had remained outside waiting the issue, was advanc- 
ing with military music sounding, when he met his discomfited 
general, hardly able to stand. On hearing that all was lost, 
“Miserable booby!” he exclaimed, “you have made a fine 
business of it!” and without another word, he returned to 
Turin. In his sore perturbation he had allowed a day to pass 
without countermanding his couriers, so that, as he went ong 
in his melancholy retreat, he found all the towns and villages 
preparing fetes to welcome him. At Annecy, near Geneva, he 
could see the mules laden with the sacerdotal ornaments which 
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were designed to have decorated the cathedral of St Peter's, 
where Francois de Sales was to have celebrated mass on 
Christmas-day. Seventeen Genevese had perished in the com- 
bat, and twenty were covered with wounds. On the Png 
morning (Sabbath), the people crowded into the churches, an 

Theodore de Beza, whose extreme deafness had prevented his 
hearing of the events of the preceding night until they were 
almost over, offered up a prayer of thanksgiving for their mar- 
vellous deliverance ; the people then sung that 124th Psalm, 
which has so often cheered our own forefathers in similar cir- 
cumstances.* Peace was signed on the 21st of July ——- 
amid the acclamations of both Genevese and Savoyards, while 
the unfortunate Charles Emmanuel, deserted by his friends, 
and despised by his foes, was forced to drink to the very dregs 
the cup of humiliation that he had mixed for himself by his 
unprincely treachery. “Oh !” he exclaimed in his despair, “to 
be forced to sign a treaty which brings me down to a level 
with the heretical rebels of Geneva!’ The political inde- 
pendence of Geneva was now secured ; her church was at its 
culminating point ; Theodore de Beza had nobly borne the 
burden left him by Calvin ; intellectually, socially, politically, 
and religiously, Geneva was the brightest spot in Europe. 
The persecuted churches of France looked to her as their 


earthly paradise ; the refugees were received with open arms, 
and either remained debtors to her hospitality, or were ed 
on to the other cantons, where they could serve God with free- 
dom of conscience. We cannot better conclude this cursory 
sketch of the palmy days of Geneva, than by quoting a few 
words from the work of M. Gabarel :-— 


“ The Genevese of the sixteenth century committed one of those 
deeds of saintly daring which seem folly in the eyes of men, but 
which are in reality the safeguard of nations heroic enough to 
attempt them. Geneva had been the representative of a great 
right, liberty of conscience ; she offered an asylum to all the martyrs 
of the faith ; she had put her hand to the work, and pursued her 
career without casting a look behind. Politicians and calculators 
may, if they please, see a sort of madness in a republic, without 
strength or riches, proclaiming religious and moral liberty in the 
face of Italy, Spain, and France, united for the triumph of Romish 
despotism. But the God of the faithful ones who hold fast 
the truth confounded human prevision; he surrounded our town 





This psalm would be doubtless sung to the measure which we have bor- 
rowed from the Genevan Psalter, adapted to the peculiar metre, beginning, 
* Now Israel may say, and that truly,” &c.—Ep. B. ¢ F. EH. R. 

@t M. Gabarel, in the 2d volume of his History of the Church in Geneva, gives 
a — account of the “ Escalade,” composed from various manuscripts writ- 
ten at time. 
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with that celestial protection, against which the plots and the rage 
of the mighty broke in vain. Thus Geneva, without arms and 
without territory, accomplished her perilous mission ; and remaining 
faithful to the principle of her nationality, the city of Calvin saw 
herself the object of Divine favour, and enjoyed a prosperity, a 
respect, and an outward security, which the most powerful States in 
the world do not often obtain.”—(Gab., vol. i. p. 466.) 


But the worm was already at the gourd ; the vineyard which 
the Lord had fenced, out of which he had gathered the stones, 
and which he had planted with the choicest vine, began to bring 
forth wild grapes. In endeavouring to trace a few of the causes 
of the decline of the Church of Geneva, we shall follow the details 
given by M. de Goltz, rather than M. Gaberel, who, in his anxiety 
to vindicate the church (of which he is a minister), only sees in 
the saddest mutilations of doctrine an “individual interpreta- 
tation” of one and the same truth. In fact, he loudly pro- 
claims, as the double principle of his church, the gospel re- 
ceived as a divine authority, and wpon this basis, liberty for 
every one to form his faith according to the light of his rea- 


son, the direction of his conscience, and the help of God ; and 
this double principle he hopes may become the only confes- 
sion of faith of the church of Jesus Christ. 

From the fact of the election of the Grand Council being in 


the hands of the Little Council, composed of the principal 
families of Geneva, the Council General lost its importance ; 
the government tended to become more and more aristocratic, 
and the Grand Council became, after a time, completely 
dependent on the Little Council. The burgesses tried to 
regain their lost authority, while the Little Council did all 
it could to strengthen its new position. Hence, as Calvin had 
foreseen, arose continual contests between the two parties. It 
is easy to see how, in a little state like Geneva, where the 
principal magistrates were often chosen as members of the Con- 
sistory, this state of things reacted on the church. The Council 

ted immunities to those of its own class at the very time 
it was executing the law in all its rigour in regard to the other 
classes. This came to such a point that, in certain cases, 
members of the nobility refused to obey the citations of the 
Consistory. During the course of the seventeenth century 
the authority of the Consistory went on decreasing, while, in 
all that set ge te to church organisation, the Venerable Com- 
pany took its place. 

“Tt may be affirmed that the Company had seized all theSeccle- 
siastical power. By that means the Consistory had been reduced to 
a mere tribunal of morals, and by the end of the century, the old 
regulations having been entirely set aside, the institution of the Con- 
sistory came, by the very force of things, to lose all its significance. 
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Thus, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, instead of con- 
sisting of double the number of laymen to that of the clergy, the 
proportion was reversed, and the meetings were, contrary to the rule, 
always presided over by the moderator of the Company. The Council 
of the Two Hundred, notwithstanding reiterated petitions, did not 
venture to put its hand to the revision of the ordinances; what 
held it back was evidently the fear of awakening the political pre- 
tensions of the Council General : it preferred leaving the Company 
to make such changes in the way of administration as it thought pro- 
per, and abstained from interfering.” (Goltz, p. 69.) 

Another cause of the decay of the church of Geneva is to 
be found in Nepotism. The names of the same families are 
to be found, in about equal numbers, in the Little Council and 
in the Company in the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
and whereas, according to Calvin’s ordinances, the Company 
was to be composed of the town and country pastors, along 
with the divinity professors, about the same time we find on the 
register that such a one, pastor at Satigny, is received into 
the Venerable Company, with the rank of a town pastor, in 
consideration of the services of the first Syndic, his father, 
and of the rank and services of his grandfather. Thus 
it was only by special favour that the rural pastors were 
allowed a seat in the Company. Patronage had also taken 
the place of popular election in the call of pastors to vacant 
charges. The ancient prescription was, that “when a charge 
was vacant, the Company, along with a deputation from 
the Council of State, subjected the candidate to a severe 
examination as to their manner of expounding holy Scripture. 
The Council then retired, and the election was made 
according to the absolute majority of the voters. The choice of 
the candidate approved of by the magistrates was announced 
to the people from the pulpit on the following Sabbath, the 
members of the church were invited to transmit to the Syndics 
any objection they might have to allege against the newly 
elected pastor.* Calvin had intended, by the triple influence 
of the government, the clergy, and the people, to guarantee 
the choice of — against all kind of favour or patronage; but 
the history of the Church of Geneva shews how dangerous it 
is to place any authority whatever between the people and this 
right that has been conferred upon them by the Head of the 
church himself. About this time the right of nomination to 
vacant charges seems to have been altogether in the hands of 
the Company, and in the registers are to be found proposals 
that such and such a young man, “nominis illustris,” be 
named to such and such a place. M. de Goltz remarks that, 
in reading these documents, the terms, a man of good family, 





* Gaberel, Hist. de l’Eglise de Genéve, tome iii. p. 334. 
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and a man of merit, seem to be almost synonymous. At the 
end of the seventeenth century we find a stranger (Leti) com- 
plaining “ that the youth of the good families, who enjoy credit, 
and would have more means for studying than others, do not 
care to do so, because they are sure to have the good civil and 
ecclesiastical charges without much study. The other young 
men ee as little about study, because they know that 
all the wisdom of Solomon would be of no use in advancing them, 
in the absence of the necessary relationships. (De Goltz, p. 71.) 

We cannot wonder that, with all this, the church lost its 
hold upon the people. They began to look upon it with the 
same antipathy which they felt towards the higher classes, 
with whom they associated it. But all these abuses were 
merely symptoms arising from a deep-seated malady that was 
preying upon the vitals of the church, namely, the decay of 
vital religion. Up to the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the ministers of Geneva were sound in doctrine, but the soul 
that animated Calvin’s system had fled, leaving the lifeless 
skeleton of a dry, arid formalism. This paved the way for the 
introduction of false doctrine. 

John Alphonsus Turretine, the son of the able defender of 
orthodoxy, was the first to introduce Arminian views into the 
church of Geneva. Possessed with the idea of bringing about 
a union between the different branches of the protestant 
churches, he confined himself to moral teaching, leaving com- 
pletely in the background the “ mystery of godliness.” He 
made a difference between what he called fundamental and 
secondary doctrines, and tried to get the symbolical books, 
which he regarded as the main obstacles in the way of union, 
abolished. His teaching was so successful, that in less than 
twelve years the adhesion to the Consensus ceased to be obli- 
gatory on ministerial candidates, and after several struggles, in 
all of which the orthodox party went on losing ground, on the 
Ist or 17th of June 1725, it was resolved unanimously, with 
the exception of two dissenting voices, that all creeds and con- 
fessions should be abolished, and that in future nothing more 
should be required of the candidates than a simple declaration 
of their belief in the holy Scriptures, to the following effect : 
“ You profess that you hold the doctrine of the holy prophets 
and apostles, as it is contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, of which we have a summary in our Cate- 
chism.” At the same time the moderator is charged to in- 
struct those whom he receives to the holy ministry not to treat 
in the pulpits of any curious and useless matter that might 
tend to disturb the peace of the church.* In mentioning the 





* Gaberel, Hist. de l’Eglise de Genéve, tome iii. 177. 
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Catechism care was taken to say that they were not obliged to 
follow it in everything.* Besides, the time was just at hand 
when it was to be set aside for one by Osterwald, which, in its 
turn, made way for another still more in accordance with the 
doctrines of the day. 

Things were in this state when Voltaire formed his diabolical 
project of “ perverting this pedantic city, which keeps up the 
remembrance of its reformers, submits to the tyrannical laws 
of Calvin, and believes the word of its preachers.’*¢ It was in 
the year 1755 that this philosopher took up his abode on the 
Genevese frontier. He opened his batteries in the shape of a 
theatre ; and having engaged the famous actor Le Kain, the 
seduction proved too strong for the Genevese. He writes to 
d’Argental, “ I am expecting Le Kain: he will recite verses to 
the children of Calvin; their manners are greatly softened 
down ; they would not burn Servetus now.” And a few days 
later, “ Well, I have succeeded ; I made nearly the whole 
Council of Geneva shed tears! Le Kain was sublime, and I am 
corrupting the youth of this pedantic city.” From that 
time forward the theatre became one of the institutions of 
Geneva. 

As was to be expected, Voltaire was not slow in perceiving 
and taking advantage of the equivocal position in which the 
Genevese clergy had placed themselves. In order to com- 
promise them in the eyes of the other protestant churches, he 
composed, along with D’Alembert, the article upon Geneva, 
destined to appear in that writer’s Encyclopedia. After speak- 
ing in flattering terms of the Republic in general, and of the 
simplicity of the Protestant worship, &c., the article continues— 

“ Religion there is redueed almost to the worship of one God, at 
least among all those who are not of the common people ; respect 
for Jesus Christ and for Scripture is perhaps the only thing that 
distinguishes the Christianity of Geneva from pure Deism. Several 
of the ministers do not believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ ; they 
hold that it is not necessary to take literally what is offensive to 
humanity and reason in the Holy Scriptures. Their religion is 
pure Socinianism. Rejecting everything that can be called re- 
vealed mystery, they imagine that the principle of true religion 
is not to propose for belief anything that shocks the understanding.” 


This dubious praise produced a deep impression upon the 
Company. The decision of 1725 had been kept a profound 
secret, and now the changes they had admitted in their doctrine 
were exposed to the world ; and by whom? By those infidels 
to whom the Republic had extended its hospitality! A com- 





* De Goltz, Genéve Religieuse, p. 52. 
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mission was appointed to draw up a manifesto of principles by 
way of answer to the article. In this manifestc it is said— 


“We protest against the assertions of the Encyclopedia, and 
declare that our great principle, our constant faith, is, to hold the 
doctrine of the holy prophets and apostles, contained in the Old 
and New Testaments, as a divinely inspired doctrine, the only rnle 
of our faith and manners. We hold that life eternal is to know 
God, and him whom he has sent, Jesus Christ His Son, in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and whom he hath 

iven us for Saviour, Mediator, and Judge, that all may honour the 

n as they honour the Father.” 


In regard to this document M. de Goltz remarks :— 


“ Tt would be unjust to entertain the least doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of this manifesto; on the contrary, this document gives us 
the exact measure of the sum of evangelical doctrine which, after 
ripe reflection, the Company had decided on not abandoning. The 
terrible accusation of Socinianism is not looked in the face; it is 
not annihilated, as it could so easily have been by a clear, explicit, 
complete, and precise confession of the opposite doctrine; the 
accusation, it must be confessed, is rather eluded than repelled. 
The fact is, that at bottom the doctrine of the Trinity (as that 
doctrine is to be found in the Athanasian creed) had been aban- 
doned. When the preachers spoke of the indwelling of the fulness 
of the Godhead in the man Jesus, their meaning was not the in- 
carnation of God—‘ God manifested in the flesh’—but merely that 
the man Jesus had been endowed with the forces of the Godhead, 
or else that in him a divine being had clothed himself in human 
nature.”—De Goltz, p. 85-86. 


D’Alembert asked Voltaire to arrange this affair, which 
afforded a good opportunity for the malicious and witty scoffer 
to crow over the embarrassment of the ministers :— 


“ Come now, let us see; you are not so very angry at the bottom 
of your hearts because the Encyclopedia says that you are of the 
same opinion as Origen and the two thousand priests who protested 
against Athanasius? You feel very sore, do you, because a few 
burly Dutchmen call you heterodox! Come now, you are not so 
angry; be like Dorina, who loved Lycas. Lycas boasted of it; 
Dorina, who was very glad of it, said, Lycas is not very discreet, 
to have betrayed my secret. D’Alembert is Lycas, and you are 
Dorina.”* 


Jean Jaques Rousseau at first took up the defence of the 
venerable Company against Voltaire, but afterwards, in a 
moment of irritation at the authorities of Geneva for having 
publicly burned his Emile by the hand of the public execu- 





* Voltaire et les Genevois, p. 54, 55. 
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tioner, he launched out into bitter invectives against the whole 
Republic. Theministers did not escape his withering sarcasm :— 


“The ministers of Geneva are asked if Jesus Christ is God; 
they dare not answer. A philosopher casts a rapid glance upon 
them ; he sees through them ; he sees them to be Arians, Socinians, 
Deists. He says so, and in so doing intends to honour them. 
Immeiiately alarmed, terrified, they assemble, they discuss, they 
get into a fume; they know not which way to turn; and after 
reiterated consultations, deliberations, conferences, the whole ends 
in an amalgam, in which they neither say yes norno, O Genevese ! 
your ministers are a singular set of people! One cannot know what 
they believe, nor what they do not believe, nor even what they appear 
to believe. Their only way of establishing their belief is to attack 
that of others.’’* 


It is painful to add, that with the people as well as the 
pastors of Geneva, religion had become Fite e more than a sort 
of patriotic emotion, a civic virtue. The “ Church of our 
Fathers” was held in high esteem and veneration as something 
bound up with the life and liberties of the Republic, but it 
exercised little influence on the character. They were indig- 
nant to see the hospitality they had granted to the poet re- 
warded by the most determined conspiracy against their laws, 
and customs, and all morality. Voltaire, on the other hand, 
spared neither time, nor money, nor calumny, nor falsehood, in 
working out his plan. He seems to have been more in earnest 
than all his adversaries put together. In order to attain this 
end, he denied all knowledge of his own works, and even wrote 
to the Council denouncing them. At another time he got his 
tracts published at Amsterdam or London, and then warned 
the Council of the arrival of “a parcel containing philosophical 
dictionaries, gospels of reason, and other trash, which I despise ;” 
and while the package was being seized, an immense cargo 
was passing the frontier at another point. Indignant at finding 
themselves over-reached, the magistrates seized all the copies 
of these works on which they could lay hands, and had them 
publicly burned by the hand of the executioner. 

Voltaire had then recourse to a new stratagem. He gota 
number of his tracts published under religious titles. For the 
first two or three pages the matter contained in them was un- 
exceptionable, but by degrees it turned to blasphemies. Atten- 
tion having been awakened to this proceeding, the sale of them 





* “ Voltaire, too, rails at them in his usual malicions style: ‘ Allez, vieillea 
perruques! Ce n’est pas votre plate douceur qui vous tirera de mes griffes |’ 
* That icy head,’ as Freson said of him, ‘ which enclosed a volcano in constan? 
eruption’ was more than a match for these moderate pastors who had ‘ deter. 
mined only to appeal to calm reason, and never to go beyond,’ what M. Gaberel 
calls, ‘ truly Christian moderation.” 
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became impossible. But “the old devil of Ferney” was not 
to be baulked. He got “his productions distributed gratis, 
resorting to all the little manceuvres he could imagine. Certain 
Geneyese entirely at his service, connected with the highest as 
well as the lowest classes, did not scruple to second his views, 
and their services were completed by those of a well-paid troop 
of hawkers. In short, the pretended sermons were to be found 
everywhere. Entering the shops under pretext of making some 
trifling purchase, the conspirators contrived to slip impious 
pamphlets under papers or parcels, taking care, if there were 
young women at the counter, to select those tracts best fitted 
to pollute the imagination. Hawkers went through the ascents 
of the town fixing these libels to the bell ropes, or slipping 
them under the thresholds of the doors; piles of them were 
found in the watchmakers’ cabinets, and little boys confessed 
that a gentleman had given them threepence to lay the packets 
on their masters’ work-table. Every evening on the benches, 
in the public walks, papers were found intentionally forgotten. 
Not only so, but means were found for introducing them 
into the classes of the college ; the scholars found these little 
tracts among their exercise books ; and those who know how 
attractive anything mysterious is at that age, will easily be- 
lieve that the little books were not given up to the masters 
or the parents till they had been read and devoured. The 
Voltarian propaganda went still further: In the places where 
lectures were given to the catechumens, the catechisms were 
often replaced by books of the same size, similarly bound, 
and containing these perfidious dialogues in which the infidel 
triumphs over his Christian opponent at will. To crown all, 
portable philosophical dictionaries were bound up under the 
semblance, and with the title, of Psalm Books, and left on 
the seats of the church of the Madeleine, at the young men’s 
service,”* 

While Voltaire was carrying on this crusade, the less igno- 
ble but no less dangerous Deism of Rousseau was penetrating 
perhaps deeper into the heart of the masses. The followin 
is the Baron de Goltz’s judgment on the influence exercise 
by this dangerous writer :— 


“If we were treating of social development, and not exclusively 
of religious life, we should not hesitate to assign to Rousseau in the 
former sphere an influence as decisive as that of Calvin himself. It 
is him we have to thank that everywhere, in practical writings, in 
revolutionary tactics, in the habits and discipline of family life, 
instead of the humility, seriousness, and fear of God which charac- 
terise the Christian, we find an indescribable ideal of man as he ig 
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by nature, in the name of which, contrary to all reality and expe- 
rience, virtue and purity are held up as essential to mankind. 
Unfortunately, the impassioned and deeply moving style by which 
this man’s writings are distinguished enabled him to exercise 


powerful sway over the most elevated minds and the noblest hearts 
of his time.”* 


In 1778, these two men both passed off the stage. They had 
sown the wind, and only eleven years later the nations began 
to reap the whirlwind. Geneva followed the example of France. 
In 1794, the reign of terror was inaugurated ; blood flowed 
freely, and all crimes against the fortune, life, and liberty of 
the citizens were legalised. The churches were abandoned and 
all but shut up for about a year; and at length, on the 20th 
of April 1798, without striking a blow, the French troops took 

ion of Geneva amid the stupor and woes of its inhabi- 
tants. And these were the descendants of the men who so 
nobly beat back the stranger on the famous night of the Zeca- 
lade! How are we to account for this change? Geneva had 
forsaken the Lord, and the Lord forsook her! Thus fell the 
| of Calvin, the bulwark and asylum of Protestantism ! 
he captivity of Geneva lasted for sixteen years, but the 
effects of it are even yet far from being at anend. The lightness 
and frivolity introduced by the French soldiery succeeded in 
uprooting what still remained of the old Genevese austerity. 


But what wrought the greatest change was the emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics. Until the revolution, the latter could not 


become proprietors on Genevese soil. On the annexation of 
Geneva to France, they were admitted to equal rights with the 
Protestants, and in 1810, one of the churches was ceded to 
them. The influx of strangers, refugees, artisans, and the 
spread of French science and literature too, have contributed 
to change the social aspects of this city. “In face of a Roman 
Catholic immigration, which went on increasing every day,” 
says the Baron de Goltz, “and the characteristic of a town of 
strangers, and tending more and more to become so, Geneva 
received into its bosom an enemy ever ready to overturn the 
existing state of things, and irretrievably to destroy all that 
could recall the ‘ Protestant Rome.’” 

The government had been reconstituted pretty much on the 
model of the ancient government, but once more its aristocratic 
tendencies proved its bane. In 1846, the ultra-radicals, joini 
with the Roman Catholics, enabled a small but determin 
minority to vest the supreme authority in the hands of M. 
James Fazy, a man of consummate talent, but utterly devoid 
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of principle. Cafés, theatres, and all sorts of noisy amusements, 
began to be systematically encouraged, and the government 
went so far as to abstain from repressing public scandals. M. 
Fazy has even established gaming tables. The youth are 
emancipated very early ; and, instead of the religious instruc- 
tion formerly given in the public institutions, the pupils are 
taught political economy. 


“The new constitution, taking for its starting-point the idea of 
individual rights, has made it its first business to secure for them 
the greatest possible extension, to surround them with every sort of 
guarantee, and to sacrifice to them every other consideration. 
According to this principle, the most frequent application was made 
of what was called the popular sovereignty. Henceforth the totality 
of the individuals of the male sex who had reached a certain age 
was comprehended under the name of people, and to this people was 
confided the supreme decision in all important moments of the life 
of the State. In order to prevent any. kind of particularism, one 
and the same electoral assembly was instituted for the whole repub- 
lic. The Council of State and the General Council are elected 
biennially by this people.” * 


What a contrast! cries our author: radicalism and ultra- 
montanism uniting to rule over “Calvin’s city!” With this 


new oo. of the government, came the re-organisation 


of the Church. The same principle of wniversal su, ie was 
applied to it. All authority was taken from the venerable 
company, and put into the hands of a consistory, composed of 
twenty-five lay members and six ecclesiastics, elected by all 
the Protestant citizens convened in one assembly. Ministers 
are chosen to vacant charges in the same way. e Baron de 
Goltz says, “When we ask ourselves what is the fundamental 
idea of a church for which this organisation is framed, we truly 
do not know what to answer.” 

But let us leave the old church,* for we know that it is not 
there that Calvin is to be found, and conclude with a few 
words upon the blessed Revival which it pleased God to grant 
to Geneva in the beginning of the present century, The 
movement, which began by eight students meeting to read the 
Epistle to the Romans with a stranger (the late Robert Hal- 
dane, Esq.), who could only hold communication with them 





* Genéve Religieuse, p. 505. 

* It would not be fair, however, were we to omit stating that a great chan 
for the better has taken place in the National Church of Geneva, especially 
within the last twelve years. The consistory is composed of conscientious men ; 
the popular elections having hitherto been on the right side. The rs too 
have felt the counter-shock of the revival, and the old rationalistic party is 
greatly diminishing. Only there is nothing to guarantee the continuance of 
this state of things. : 
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through the medium of an interpreter, has gone on waxin 
deeper and wider, and spreading its salutary influence throug 
Switzerland and France. It is deeply satisfactory to see how 
many of these young men entered with all the ardour of their 
first love into the missionary field. The account of the labours 
of Neff in the Hautes Alpes, of Pyt in the Pyrenees, and of Bost 
in Alsac®, occupy several interesting pages. These were not 
the days of missionary societies, as our author remarks ; each 
man, as soon as he received the truth in his own heart, felt 
. himself called upon to communicate it to others. Fault may 
be found with their way of doing things, their hasty zeal, and, 
at times, their want of tact, but they were men full of faith and 
courage, who quailed not before obstacles. Dr Malan, as was 
to be expected, occupies a large place in De Goltz’s narrative. 
His struggles with the Company, and M. Bost’s trial for defa- 
mation, and his acquittal, shew that the government dealt 
justice without partiality. 

The Baron de Goltz, writing in view of Germany (for which 
he apprehends an approaching struggle, leading to the entire 
separation of Church and State), is anxious that his country- 
men should profit by the experience of the separated churches 
of Geneva. This leads him to dwell at length on the divisions 
and internal dissensions which had well-nigh proved fatal to 
them. On leaving the National Church (with the exception of 
Dr Malan and his adherents, who joined the Secession Church 
of Scotland), these brethren constituted themselves into a church 
founded on the Congregational system, which they pursued to 
its extreme limits. This left them particularly open to the 
entrance of Plymouthist views, which did a great deal of harm. 
At length, however, the adherents of Mr Darby withdrew, and, 
in 1849, the other evangelical Christians, with the exception 
of Dr Malan and a small congregation who adhered to him, 
united to form the Evangelical Church of Geneva. They adop- 
ted a short Confession oF Faith in sixteen articles, of which the 
Baron de Goltz says, “ It is a testimony rendered by this Church, 
in spite of the opposition by which she is surrounded, to the 
authority and inspiration of the whole Scriptures, the divinit, 
of the Saviour, and reconciliation by his blood, justification by 

alone through faith, and the efficacy of the Holy Spirit 
in the heart” (p. 537). 

In this new organization, the Presbyterian principle gained 
a complete ascendancy over congregationalist tendencies. The 
prejudices against the Methodists have greatly diminished since 
they have possessed men of the standing of Merle d’ Aubignd, 
Gaussen, and La Harpe, Piket, &c. Our author devotes a chapter 
to what he calls the theological individualism of Vinet and his 
school, and, while recognising the importance of his work, he 
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does not hesitate to point out the flaws in his theology. In 
conclusion he remarks, that “Experience has proved ‘that the 
Evangelical Church, with its Confession of Faith, has taken 
deep root among the population of Geneva, and its existence 
may be regarded henceforth as secure. Thus, in spite of the 
changes that have taken place in the bosom of the National 
Church, the Evangelical Church must hitherto be considered 
as the centre of living souls in Geneva” (p, 545), K. D. F. 





Art. VI.—Revision of the Authorised Version of Scripture 
—St John’s Gospel. 


The Gospel aecording to St John, after the Authorised Version. Newly 
Compared with the original , and Revised. By Five CuercyMen. 
Third and revised edition. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1863. 


A PERFECT translation of the Holy Scriptures is one of those 
ideals at which biblical scholarship is bound constantly to aim. 
The great majority of professing Christians must always be 
dependent for their knowledge of the inspired Word of God on 
versions into the vernacular tongues; and it is an evident duty 
which the learned owe to their less favoured brethren, to en- 
deavour to make such versions as accurate as possible. There 
will always be room for exertion in this matter. Perfection 
is not here attainable, even by the utmost effort, any more 
than in the other works of man. But there may be many 
de of approximation made towards it; and there is no 
nobler task for the biblical scholar than to be ever striving to 
bring out, with more and more exactness, the precise import of 
the infinitely precious, because divinely-inspired, original text. 
It is in some points of view a very solemn position which 
the possessors of sacred learning occupy, and one which entails 
t responsibility. They stand as interpreters between God 
and their fellow-creatures upon earth. But for them, the 
volume which contains a revelation of Heaven's will must 
remain a sealed book to the far larger proportion of mankind. 
To them, in a peculiar sense, have been committed the oracles 
of God. And far from cherishing that spirit of pride or exclu- 
siveness which prompted the Roman lyrist, in a consciousness 
of his own superior gifts, to exclaim, “ Odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo,” it must ever be reckoned both their privilege and duty 
to lead the unlearned as near as possible to that shrine trom 
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which the voice of Deity speaks, and to convey to them an 
accurate acquaintance ,with its communications. 

Our readers are all familiar with the numerous and strik- 
ing testimonies which have been borne to the excellency of our 
ordinary English version. Few indeed are the translations, 
either ancient or modern, which will not suffer in comparison 
with it. In many respects it challenges our warmest and sin- 
cerest admiration ; and we cannot but feel thankful to a gracious 
Providence that, now for two centuries and a-half, the light of 
divine truth has, through its medium, shone in so pure and 
uncorrupted a form upon the churches and familiesof our country. 

The very text from which our English version was made, 
has, in a wonderful manner, endured the ordeal of criticism. 
This could scarcely have been anticipated, when we consider 
the meagre resources which were available to biblical critics at 
the time when it was formed, and contrast with these the vast 
materials for textual criticism which have since then been 
collected. Not one of the most ancient MSS. of the New 
Testament which time has spared us, had been critically exa- 
mined at the date when what is known as the ‘ Received Text,’ 
and from which substantially our English version is derived, 
was fixed. Yet all the investigations that have, since the days 
of Erasmus, and his immediate followers, been carried on by 
Walton, Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
others, have not disclosed the necessity for almost any im- 
ewe changes being made in the common text of the New 

estament. Some verses, indeed, such as 1 John v. 7, and 
Acts viii. 37, have been clearly shewn to have no claim to stand 
in any edition of the sacred Scriptures. And many other 
slight changes would, no doubt, require to be made in the 
readings of our English Bible, if these were to be rigidly con- 
formed to the results which have now been reached by the 
science of textual criticism. But when we reflect how trifling, 
in general, such alterations would be, and how criticism, after 
fluctuating for a time in respect to some important readi 
(such as between Kugiou and roi in Acts xx. 28), has now finally 
acquiesced in the reading adopted in our ordinary version, we 
shall find t cause for satisfaction in regard to this funda- 
mental point, and abundant reason for gratitude to a wise and 
superintending Providence. 

Our authorised version is also distinguished by many of the 
highest merits which can belong toa translation. In its general 
character it may be not inaptly compared to the Syriac Peschito 
version, which was, in all probability, formed not long after 
the apostolic age, and which is not only the earliest, but one 
of the most excellent of the many extant translations of the 
New Testament, Like that precious legacy of primitive times, 
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our English version is marked at once by fidelity and freedom. 
Both represent with great accuracy the meaning of the original 
text, yet both preserve, in a remarkable degree, the idiom of 
the language in which they exist. Both are, for the most part, 
abhorrent of paraphrase, while, at the same time, both avoid 
that literal scrupulosity which, while it strives to exhibit the 
precise meaning of the original, is one of the most certain 
means of misrepresenting it. Sometimes, according as the 
Syriac or English furnishes the greater facility for an exact and 
expressive rendering of the Greek, the advantage appears on 
the side either of the ancient or modern version. But, gene- 
rally speaking, both translations seem of almost — excel- 
lence ; and it would be difficult perhaps to say which of them, 
as a whole, is to be preferred. In no respect does our common 
version suffer from a comparison either with this or any other 
translation of the Scriptures in existence. Simplicity and 
dignity of style, rhythm, perspicuity, and correctness are, on 
a wide and comprehensive view, the qualities which belong 
to it, and give it a very high and honourable place among 
all the versions of the Holy Scriptures that have ever been 
produced. 

It will not be deemed by our readers at all inconsistent with 
this estimate of the excellence of our authorized English trans- 
lation, when we now add that we are staunch friends of all 
reverent, scholarly, and well-considered attempts at its revision. 
We rejoice to see piety and learning engaged in this work. 
We would fain have our common people put on terms of as 
great equality with scholars as possible, in regard to the means 
of obtaining an accurate acquaintance with the revealed mind 
and will of God. And we have only to reflect for a moment on 
the very long period which has elapsed since our present 
version was made, in order to feel that, while that version only 
is in their hands, they must read the Scriptures at no little 
disadvantage. Biblical science has made immense strides since 
the times of JamesI. A vast number of additional MSS. have 
been discovered and collated. Great light has been thrown 
upon obscure passages both in the Old and New Testaments. 
More exact principles of interpretation have been adopted and 
brought to bear on the sacred text. The Hebrew language 
especially has been far more accurately studied in connection 
with the cognate dialects of the t Shemitic family. And 
to mention nothing more, our own language has greatly chan 
in character since the authorised version was made, so that 
many words occurring in that version are either totally unin- 
telligible to the common people at the present day, or suggest 
to them a very indefinite meaning, if not even one which is 
altogether erroneous. 
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Now, it is very true, as has already been said, that neither 
the additional stores which have been collected for the pur- 
poses of textual criticism, nor the more thorough acquaintance 
which is now possessed with the original languages of Scrip- 
ture, as well as the greater delicacy and care with which the 
minutest points are attended to in translation, lead to any 
very important or essential modification of our views as to the 
signification of Scripture. But, taking all things together, we 
do find that the scholar occupies, at the present day, a very 
high vantage-ground as compared with his unlearned brother, 
who must be entirely dependent on the common version for his 
knowledge of the word of God. The former has at his com- 
mand the fruits of all the sacred learning of more than two 
centuries. He knows what changes are to be made in the 
text, and what on the received interpretation of Scripture, 
He sees the true meaning of many passages which an obsolete 
phraseology renders obscure to those acquainted only with 
modern English; and he can frequently trace a precision, 
beauty, and suggestiveness in the words which the Holy Spirit 
has employed, that have been, unnecessarily sacrificed in the 
terms which were at first adopted, and are still retained, in the 
common translation. 

Accordingly, a vast mass of emendations have been pr8posed 
on the authorised version. Many of these may be silly enough, 
but it would be vain to deny that a multitude of others rest on 
a solid foundation. There is a deep-seated feeling in the com- 
munity that the English Bible is not altogether what it ought 
to be. Every now and then this feeling breaks forth in intel- 
ligible utterance, and the cry for revision is heard. Parliament 
is appealed to, ecclesiastical assemblies discuss the subject, and 
the newspapers are filled with correspondence and arguments 
on both sides of the question. It seems for a time as if some- 
thing must be done, under public and competent authority. 
But the practical difficulties in the way of doing anything are 
soon felt, or imagined, to be insuperable. For one thing, there 
is a large party who, from sentimental or superstitious motives, 
will not hear of any change. In their eyes, the very errors of 
the English version are sacred. It has now happily long out- 
lived that opposition and vituperation which, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, greeted its introduction into the world, and has 
enlisted in its favour those strong conservative feelings which 
were once arrayed so vehemently against it. But, besides this 
unreasoning opposition to all change, there are many powerful 
arguments which may be brought against every attempt at 
innovation. Our present version is the common Bible of all 
English readers throughout the world, and forms, as it were, a 
sacred bond of union between them, which ought not, it is said, 
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on account of any fancied advantages flowing from a new trans- 
lation, to be severed. It is, moreover, common to all churches 
and sects, so that amid their many divisions, they still appeal 
to its venerated pages—an advantage that would at once be 
destroyed by any attempt to supersede it by a new translation. 
Its words and phrases, also, have been familiar to our ears from 
infancy, and are connected with so many solemn and tender 
associations in our minds, that we can hardly listen to any 
argument which would persuade us to have them altered. In 
short, obscure as in some passages it confessedly is, its style is 
in general so stately and perspicuous, and the somewhat anti- 
quated aspect which it now presents is so well fitted to increase 
that feeling of reverence with which the word of God ought 
ever to be regarded, that, it is argued, a change which would, 
on the whole, be an advantage, is scarcely a possible achieve- 
ment; and therefore, shrinking from any effort at amending 
it, we should be content to learn from its pages, as our fathers 
through so many generations have done, the way to holiness 
and heaven, and be grateful for its many excellencies, while we 
willingly forget its trifling errors. 

Under the influence of these and other considerations, the 
cry for revision from time to time dies away, without leading 
to any public and united effort. But it is not on that account 
altogether without results. Individual scholars devote them- 
selves to the onerous task of Bible translation, and every now 
and then present the fruits of their labours to the world. Aad 
there is manifestly a demand for such works. This is strik- 
ingly shewn by the fact, that a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, founded on Griesbach’s text, by a well-known scholar, has 
already passed through some four or five editions, and that 
although its merits, which are far from small, must be largely 
counterbalanced in public estimation by the decided doo 
trinal bias which many of its renderings indicate towards 
Socinianism. 

Among those who have of late years been occupied in this 
work of Bible revision, a high place must be assigned to those 
five clergymen of the Church of England, whose labours have 
just been brought to a close by the publication of the third 
edition of their revised translation of St John’s Gospel. The 
names of the authors are a sufficient guarantee for the general 
character of their work. The first name appended to the brief 
preface prefixed to the present edition, is that of Bishop Elli- 
cott, whose writings are among ‘the most valuable in the exe- 
getical literature of land, and who combines, in a remark- 
able degree, the most honest and fearless criticism with the 

rofoundest reverence for holy Scripture. The next is that of 
ean Alford, the well-known editor of the Greek New Testa- 
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ment, and whose merits, as a critic and expositor, are too generally 
ised to need any more than a mere passing mention. The 
third name is that of Dr Moberly, head master of Winchester 
School, and well known as an eminent scholar and theologian. 
The fourth is that of Mr Humphry, author of a scholarly and 
instructive Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, and who, 
amid the multifarious labours of a London parish, has still 
continued to devote himself to the work of sacred criticism and 
exegesis. There was also a fifth name—that of Dr Barrow— 
= xed to the first edition, but owing, we believe, to his 
aving obtained a distant appointment, he has had no in 
the a eo of this final revision of St John’s Gospe 
The portions of Scripture which have engaged the attention 
of the Revisers just named, are, besides St John’s G 1, the 
following :—(1.) The Epistle to the Romans ; (2.) The Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians ; and 
(3.) The Epistles to the Corinthians. We propose at this time 
to restrict our attention to St John’s Gospel, and inquire, how 
far, in our humble judgment, the emendations on the autho- 
rised version, which have been proposed under such high 
authority, are worthy of approval and acceptance. 
The plan laid down by the Revisers, and the principles by 
which they were guided, appear to us to have been of the most 


judicious character. They did not rush on the gigantic and 
responsible—we would add, needless and presumptuous—task, of 
preparing an absolutely new translation of the New Testament, 
or any part of it. They took the authorised version as the 
guide and basis of their own. Their work was revision, and 
not translation, and thus they have most carefully and suc- 
cessfully avoided the rock on which so many a projects 


have made shipwreck—that of needlessly and offensively de- 
parting from a version every word of which should remain for 
ever sacred, unless the imperial and resistless claims of truth 
and accuracy demand that it should be altered. 

It has been their object, they remark (Preface to First 
Edition, p. v.), 


“ not to re-translate, but to revise the authorised version. For that 
version itself, framed according to the directions of King James L., 
upon the Bishops’ Bible, together with Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, 
Matthew’s, Whitchurch’s, and the Geneva Bible, is by no means to 
be regarded as « separate translation, having its own independent 
merits or demerits, but as the genuine English Bible, communi- 
cating, as in a channel, the life-blood of the Holy Scriptures in the 
‘intelligible ‘ vulgar tongue,’ down from the first time when, by the 
blessing of God upon the Reformation, they began to be unfolded 
to the general understanding of the people. From that version, so 
laborious, so generally accurate, so close, so abhorrent of paraphrase, 
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so grave and weighty in word and rhythm, so intimately bound up 
with the religions convictions and associations of the English people, 
we have not lightly departed. Never, indeed, we may venture to 
affirm, have we done so without distrust, and, as we believe, sufficient 
cause for the departure. The cases of such departure have been 
principally these :— 

“@. Where the translators have mistaken the meaning of the 
Greek. There are few such cases in St John. 

‘8. Where more accurate scholarship has shewn some, generally 
slight, alterations to be necessary. These cases are many and 
various. 

“yy. Where English words have undergone some change of 
meaning since the revision of 1611. Cases of this kind are not 
uncommon. 

“ 3. Where the authorised version has appeared to be inconsistent 
with itself. It should, however, be borne in mind that the revisers 
of 1611, in their Preface, expressly claimed the liberty of translating 
the same expression in the original by different English synonyms. 

“5, Where we have been able to give additional force, or to bring 
out the full meaning of the original more perfectly. These changes 
are, of course, very various in their particulars. 

“In departing, however, from the authorised version, we have 
been careful to maintain, as far as we could, the rhythm, in itself so 
weighty and beautiful, and the archaic form, both of words and 
sentences, by which it is characterised.” 


There can be but one — as to the judiciousness and 


good sense displayed in these guiding principles. ll the 
causes of change mentioned are evidently valid, and no others, 
we believe, could be added which would warrant further altera- 
tion. There is indeed one important omission. The text of 
the original, where it has been positively or probably deter- 
mined to have been different from that represented in our 
common version, ought unquestionably to lead to change in the 
translation. But the Revisers have, in respect to St John’s 
Gospel, left this point for the most part out of consideration. 
They do in several passages depart from the received text, 
where criticism seems to them to have finally decided in favour 
of a different reading ; but they have judged it better, upon the 
whole, not to give a revised text along with a revised trans- 
lation. Their reason for not doing so is, that the true text is 
still not a little uncertain, so far as the Gospels are concerned. 
The great mass of materials available for settling it has, they 
remark, been as yet but imperfectly examined ; and they have 
therefore, except in a few passages, declined to consider the 
question of various readings, or to depart from the text usually 
received. This procedure is in harmony with that spirit of 
caution which has distinguished their whole enterprise, and is 
in its principle worthy of all admiration. We are disposed, 
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however, to think that it has been carried somewhat too far in 
the particular now under consideration. The teat which he 
will follow is the very first point which must be settled by a 
translator of Scripture. And we can hardly admit that an 
one who engages in the work of revising our present lis 
version fulfils the obligations resting upon him, if he quietly 
ignores the evidence which has been collected, and the results 
which have been reached by textual criticism in the course of 
the last two centuries, and saves himself all the trouble and 
responsibility of deciding on the true readings of Scripture, by 
continuing to follow the received text. We cannot help re- 
oo that the benefit has been lost which might have been 
erived from the judgment of such able critics as our Revisers, 
with respect to the genuineness of passages like John v. 3, 4, 
and vii. 53—viii. 11.* The plea which they advance for refus- 
ing to deal with such questions seems to us inadmissible. If 
accepted, it would for ever prove an effectual bar to all progress. 
The difficulty of deciding a controverted point can never lessen 
the duty which calls us to decide it. And that every one who 
sets forth an edition or translation of any part of Scripture is 
bound by the most stringent obligation to follow what he be- 
lieves to be the true reading of the original text, appears to us 
manifest. In this as in other things he must of course be 
guided by probability. If, before making any change on the 
received text of Scripture, one resolves to wait till all possible 
sources of evidence have been examined, and all doubt finally 
dispelled, then it is clear that he will wait for ever in vain. 


“ Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 


Who can say when all the materials which Providence has 
preserved to us for settling with comparative certainty the ori- 
= text of Scripture will be examined or even discovered ? 

ew MSS. of the most ancient and valuable character have but 
recently been brought to light, and others may yet be found ; 
but what biblical scholars have in the mean time to do with, 
and in faithfully using which their obligations are exhausted, 
is just the evidence which research has hitherto placed in their 
possession. We hold it therefore a serious defect in our Revisers, 





* They enclose the latter passage here referred to in brackets, and observe 
that it is wanting in the best MSS., but give no opinion as to its genuineness ; 
the former passage is inserted without remark. Their whole conduct in refe- 
rence to the text seems somewhat arbitrary and inconsistent. Thus, they take 
no notice of the authority for inserting the word ‘ESgaior! at chap. xx. 16, 
though the evidence in its favour appears quite as strong as that for several of 
the other readings, different from the received text, which they have adopted 
dn like manner, i is preserved (xvi. 8) against overwhelming sutbority. 
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that they did not undertake the responsibility, and incur the 
difficulty, of settling what, according to the best judgment the 
could form, was the true text of that portion of heipbare whic 
they 0 with greater accuracy and effect to present before 
the mind of the public ; and we trust that the precedent which 
they have thus unfortunately set will not be followed by others 
who may, in regard to the work of Bible revision, tread in 
their steps. 

With this exception, the principles which have guided them 
in their work have our warmest approbation. Especially do 
we admire their great guiding rule to make as few changes on 
the authorised version as possible. Our first, second, and third 
advice to every one who ventures on the labour of amending the 
ordinary English translation, would be summed up in the one 
word—preserve. Nothing but the most evident necessity can, 
to our mind, warrant one word of alteration. And we would 
apply this rule as stringently to the order in which the words 
are placed, as to the words themselves. When the ear has been 
long accustomed to the generally musical flow of the English 
translation, nothing is more disagreeable, or even irritating, than 
to find the old rhythm destroyed by a transposition of the 
words, except the benefit of the change be at once great and 
obvious. We confess that we wish our present Revisers had 
been somewhat less liberal in the changes which they have 
made in this respect. It is true that we can generally see the 
reason which has influenced them in making the alteration, but 
we do not the less in several cases regret it. We shall give 
some examples afterwards of passages in which the change of 
order seems really of sufficient importance to be admitted. But 
these are exceedingly few in comparison with the others in 
which the very opposite holds good, the alteration either bein 
in itself without warrant from the original, or deriving suc 
very doubtful sanction from the Greek, that the familiar order 
of the words ought to have been preserved in English. 

Having made these general remarks on the principles which 
have ruled in the execution of this revised translation, we now 
proceed to look at the revision itself. And we have no hesita- 
tion in saying at once that it is, in many passages, a decided 
improvement on the ordinary version. The Revisers seem to 
us, both by the example they have set as to the manner and 
spirit in which any amended translation of Scripture should be 
gone about, and by the positive success which has attended their 
efforts, to have made a valuable contribution to the perfecting 
of our English version of the Holy Scriptures, At the same 
time, we venture to add, with unfeigned diffidence, that, in our 
judgment, there are several respects in which they have either 
failed to improve the common version by the changes which 
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they have proposed, or have even fallen considerably beneath 
it. And to fail in any amendments which they have suggested 

is in fact to incur condemnation. Nothing but a decided im- 
provement will justify alteration. Many of thec es which 
they have made are, we believe, necessary and ‘valuable cor- 
rections, and therefore most worthy of adoption. But there 
are others which we humbly conceive to be either the reverse 
of improvements, or so equal in value to the ordinary transla- 
tion, that the advantage of accepting them does not outweigh the 
disadvantage ofalteration. We shall now set before our readers 
some of the most important examples belonging to these heads 
respectively, noticing firet those passages in which the revision 
seems to us a decided improvement on the common version ; 
and secondly, others in which the benefit of change is either 
doubtful, or the advantage seems positively to lie on the side of 
the authorised translation. 

. First, then, we are to look at some passages in which the 
revision seems plainly preferable to the ordinary English ver- 
sion. Every chapter furnishes us with several examples, from 
which we select the following :— 

Chap. i. ver. 11, ‘He came unto his own, and his own people 
Received him not.” The word “people,” inserted by the Revisers 
_ in the second clause of this verse, is evidently required by the ori- 

ginal. There is a manifest distinction indicated between ra 
iia and oi iio. This distinction has been lost both in the 
Peschito and our common version. Luther has preserved it b 
rendering the former “sein Eigenthum” and the latter “ die 
Seinen.” Our Revisers remark how gladly they would have 
been more definite in the translation of the first, as well as the 
second, clause, but could not satisfy themselves as to the word 
to be adopted. Selection is truly difficult, but must, we think, 
be attempted in both clauses, if in either. Upon the whole, 

Campbell’s version, “ He came to his own land, and his own 
people did not receive him,” is perhaps as good as any which 
our language will afford, though, like the German version, it 
sacrifices the verbal correspondence observable in the Greek 
between ida and i.—Ver. 21, “ And they asked him, What 
then? Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not. Art thou 
the prophet ? And he answered, No.” Two manifest improve- 
ments are here made. It is an evident advantage to read 
Elijah rather than Elias, (and so with all other proper names, 
the more common form being that which ought to be uni- 
versally adopted), and it is a great gain to have 4 sgoparn¢ 
literally translated “ the prophet,” when the reference is plainly 
seen to be to the divine ambassador who was expect: d to pre- 
cede the manifestation of the Messiah, instead of “that prophet,” 
as in our common version, in which the meaning is very obscure. 
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Ver. 30, “This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man 
which taketh place before me ; because he was before me.” 
This isan important emendation. The rendering of tumgogésy wou 
yéyov in Our common version, both here and at ver. 15 (the” 
words seem an interpolation at ver. 27), by “is preferred before 
me,” is plainly liable to serious misconstruction. Ver. 45, 
“ Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found 
him of whom Moses, in the law, and the prophets, did write, 
Jesus, the son of Joseph, who is from Nazareth.” The differ- 
ence of order, and the more emphatic rendering of riv dxd Naf- 
agtd, here adopted, seem fully justified by the advantage which 
is gained in point and distinctness with reference to the words 
of Nathanael which immediately follow. We are also inclined 
to think the renderings “ witness ” in ver. 7, instead of “a wit- 
ness ;” “ have seen ” and “ have borne,” ver. 34, instead of “ saw” 
and “ bare ;’ and the translation of ver. 42, (with the exception 
of the initial “ But,” the genuineness of 8 being more then 
doubtful, and the proper translation of it, if the word be ad- 
mitted into the text, being certainly “and”)—* But Jesus 
looked on him and said, Thou art Simon the son of Jonas: 
thou shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation, Peter),” 
decided improvements. 

Chap. ii. ver. 3, “ And when the wine failed,” as a translation 
of voreghoavros ofvov, is plainly preferable to the ambiguous render- 
ing of the authorised version, “And when they wanted wine.” 
Ver. 24, 25, “ Yet Jesus did not trust himself to them, for that 
he knew all men, and because he needed not that any one should 
testify of man ; for of himself he knew what was in man ”—is, 
in several res , & gain on the authorised version. We rather 

refer, indeed, the rendering of 8 by “ but,” instead of “ yet,” 
nor adopted, there being no sufficient reason for the change, 
but in all the other alterations in the verses, there seems to us 
a decided advantage in the new translation. The change of 
construction in the original between 4a with the infinitive in 
ver. 24, and &r: with the indicative in ver. 25, is lost in our 
common version, and the strength of the passage is thus some- 
what weakened. The emphatic «iris in ver. 25 is also sunk in 
the authorised version, but is well preserved in the revised 
translation. We prefer also “the water now become wine” in 
ver. 9, to “the water that was made wine” of our ordinary 
version, and also “ this beginning of his miracles” in ver. 11, to 
“this beginning of miracles,” as the clause stands in the 
eutnesieed tiamaialion, 

Chap. iii. ver. 8, “Knowest not” is evidently the proper 
translation of odx olda¢, instead of “canst not tell,” strangely 
found inthe common version. Ver. 10, “The teacher of Israel” 
is a great improvement on “a master of Israel.” Almost all 

VOL. XII.—NO. XLV. 2M 
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the other changes proposed in this chapter, some of which will 
be specially noticed afterwards, seem either unnecessary, or 
positively inferior to the renderings of the authorised translation. 

Chap. iv. ver. 21, “Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe 
me, an hour cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor in 
Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father,” is, in every particular, 
an improvement on the common version, which runs thus, 
“Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” 
Ver. 37, “ For herein is (fulfilled) that true saying, One is the 
sower, and another the reaper,” seems to give the true con- 
struction of the original, and also renders with precision the 

@e, which is represented by “and” in the authorised version. 

e also prefer “now” to “and,” in ver. 4; “so” to “then,” in 
ver. 5; “food” to “meat,” in ver. 8—the latter word having 
changed its meaning since 1611; “Lift up your eyes, and be- 
hold the fields, that they are white to harvest already,” in 
ver. 35, to “lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they 
are white already to harvest,” only we think that the rhythm 
of the authorised translation might very well have been pre- 
served in the conclusion of the verse; “have bestowed” and 
“have laboured,” in ver. 38, to “bestowed” and “laboured ;” 
“after the two days,” in ver. 43, to “after two days;” and 
“this again, a second miracle, did Jesus, when he was come 
out of Judea into Galilee” in ver. 54, to “this is again the 
second miracle that Jesus did, when he was come out of Judea 
into Galilee.” 

Chap. v. ver. 4, “He therefore who first went in after the 
troubling of the water was made whole, with whatsoever disease 
he was afflicted,” is unquestionably a more correct rendering of 
the original than the common version, “ whosoever then first 
stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he had.” 
Ver. 18, “For this cause, then, the Jews sought the more to 
kill him, because he not only broke the Sabbath, but also 
called God his own Father, making himself equal with God,” 
is an important emendation of the A. V.,* as bringing out the 
force of ‘dv, which here contains a vast amount of meaning, 
and serves to explain the last clause of the verse. Ver. 35, 
“He was the lamp that burneth and shineth” is doubtless a 
more correct verbal rendering of the original than the A. V., 
“He was a burnirg and a shining light.” It seems impossible 
to give 6 Atyvs any other meaning than “the lamp ;” and the 
articles in Greek ought not to be overlooked in the English 
version. There is probably, as many have supposed, an implied 
contrast between yohn as “the lamp,” and Christ himself as 





* We shall henceforth use these initials to denote the authorised version. 
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“the light.” Campbell remarks on the passage: “Perhaps 
there is an allusion here to the expression in the Psalms, 
exxxii. 17, 7 roimaca rw xeorg mov ALxvv, and consequently an in- 
sinuation that this was the lamp which God had provided 
according to his promise.” At the same time, while the trans- 
lation given by the Revisers is unquestionably possessed of an 
advantage in point of literal correctness over that of A. V., the 
following observations of Mr Malan on the passage are well 
worthy of being considered: “ As to Avx6,” he says, “it ma 
be rendered ‘lamp’ if one bears in mind the kind of wal 
portable lamp it means. But modern ideas of a lamp differ so 
widely from Alyws, that ‘light’ of A. V., which renders the in- 
tention of the original, might remain. ‘He was the lamp 
burning and shining,’ or, ‘He was the burning and shining 
light,’ might, perhaps, be a better alteration of A. V. than the 
one — by the Revisers."* Ver. 44. “ How can ye believe, 
which receive glory one of another, and seek not the glory 
which is from the only God.” This is one of the two passages 
to which the Revisers refer in their preface as a 
absolute mistakes of the Greek in the rendering of A. V. An 
there can be no doubt that the only tenable translation of rod 
“évou @ecd is that which they have given. The A. V. translates 
the adjective mévv as if it were the adverb sévv, and thus de- 
parts both from the original and the ancient revisions. Minor 
improvements in this chapter are, “take up” for “ carry,” in 
ver. 10; “even until now” for “hitherto,” in ver 17; “in like 
manner” for “ likewise,” in ver, 19; “an hour” for “ the hour,” 
in ver. 28; “have sent” and “hath borne” for “sent” and 
“bare,” in ver. 33, with some others, 

Chap. vi. ver. 32, 33, “Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Moses hath not given you the bread from 
heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true bread from hea- 
ven. For the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life unto the world,” is, in several respects, 
a manifest improvement on A. V. “That bread” is an evi- 
dently improper rendering of tiv dgrov, and tends to obscure, or 
rather pervert the meaning; and it seems greatly better to 
understand é xaraPaivwv as referring to dgrog just mentioned, than 
to regard it as pointing to the Person spoken of as “the bread.” 
Ver. 64, “ For Jesus knew from the beginning who they were 





* Malan on St John’s Gospel, Part II. p. 58. This remarkable work by the 
learned vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset, contains, first, a translation in English 
of St John’s Gospel from the eleven oldest versions of it (except the Latin), 
viz., The Syriac (2d century), Sahidic (2, 3), Ethiopie (4), Gothic (4), Arme- 
nian (4, 5), a (4, S), Georgian (6, 7), Anglo-Saxon (8, 9), Slavonic (9), 
Arabic (11, 12), Persian (13, 14); and, secondly, remarks on every one of the 
alterations proposed by the Revisers on our authorised version. 4 
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that believed not, and who it was that should betray him,” is 
better than “and who should betray him” of A. V., because 
the latter rendering might imply that more than one of the 
disciples should prove traitorous, whereas the 6 ragadwow abroy 
of the original clearly points to a single traitor. Among other 

referable renderings in this chapter are, “the feast,” in ver. 4, 
instead of “a feast ; “were going,’ in ver. 17, instead of “went;” 
“the manna,” in ver 49, instead of “manna ;” “ by reason of,” 
instead of “ by,” as the translation of 4d with the accusative in 
ver. 57 ; “the Christ,” instead of “ that Christ,” in ver. 69, with 
perhaps a few others of little consequence. 

Chap. vii. ver. 5, “ For even his brethren did not believe in 
him,” is an obvious improvement on “For neither did his 
brethren believe in him” of A. V. Ver. 26, “ Have the rulers 
come to know indeed that this man is the Christ” is an excel- 
lent rendering of the original, and greatly preferable to A. V., 
“Do the rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ?” in 
which the force of the expressive “%70rs is altogether lost. Ver. 
44, “ And some of them were minded to take him” is a some- 
what important correction, as avoiding the ambiguity in A. V., 
“Some of them would have taken him.” Our Revisers avoid 
throughout the use of the English verb “will,” from the danger 
of its being confounded with the sign of the future tense, but 
we think that there are several cases in which change was 
needless (such as chap. v. 6), and prefer the old translation. 
There are several little improvements in other verses of this 
chapter, as, “ the Christ” for “Christ,” in ver. 27, 31, &c., “the 
great day” for “that great day,” in ver. 37 ; “ multitude” for 
“ people,” in ver. 40, and some others. 

Chap. viii. ver. 6. It is 4n obvious gain in this verse to dis- 
card the unnecessary and unwarranted supplement of A. V., 
*as though he heard them not.” Ver. 16. The translation 
“because” in this verse seems preferable to “for,” as bringing 
out more clearly the deep foundation for the truth of Christ's 
decisions, We may here remark that 67 varies often and much 
in significance throughout this gospel, and demands much 
delicate handling, in order to bring out its different shades of 
meaning. Our Revisers have in general been more successful 
in dealing with it than A. V. Ver. 37, “Ye seek to kill me, 
because my word gaineth no ground in you” brings out the 
meaning of %#ge7 more correctly than “hath no place” of A. V. 
Other corrections of greater or less importance in this chapter 
are such as the following :—“ Ye know neither me nor my 
Father,” where the order is manifestly better than “Ye neither 
know me nor my Father ;” “was teaching,” in ver. 20, instead 
of “taught ;” thereof” for “of it,” in ver. 44; “convicteth ” for 
“convinceth,” in ver. 46 ; “ word” for “saying,” in ver. 51 ; and 
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more important than any of these, “died” for “is dead,” in 
ver. 52, 53—the act and not the state of death being that evi- 
dently intended. 

Chap. ix. ver. 24, “So they called the second time the man 
that had been blind, and said unto him, Give glory to God ; 
we know that this man is a sinner.” Besides the minor im- 
provements in this verse of “so” for “then,” “the second 
time” for “ again,” and “had been” for “ was,” there is a very 
important correction in the translation of the words “ Ads 
deFay rw bs@,” by “ Give glory to God,” instead of “ Give God 
the praise,” as in A. V. The Pharisees did not mean to 
acknowledge that a miracle had really been wrought on the 
man, and simply desire that he should give the glory of his 
miraculous restoration to God. They sought to induce the 
man to confess that deceit had been practised, and the words 
in question were a formula of adjuration by which he was 
urged to tell the truth. It seems to have been derived from 
the language of Joshua to Achan (Josh. vii. 19), “ My son, give, 
I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and make con- 
_ fession unto him ; and tell me now what thou hast done; hide 
it not from me.” In like manner, the Pharisees now solemnly 
enjoined the man before them to acknowledge the fraud of 
which they held he had been guilty, and to confess that Jesus 
and he had been in collusion with respect to the pretended 
miracle, a meaning which is brought out by the Revisers, 
while a totally different one is suggested by A. V. Other 
improvements in this chapter are the adoption of “ should be” 
for “ was” in ver. 2; of “ seeing that” (or we prefer “since”) 
for “that” in ver. 17; of “ man” for “ fellow” in ver. 29 ; of 
“ it was never heard” for the awkward rendering “ was it not 
heard” in ver. 32; and of “ ye would not have sin” for “ ye 
should have no sin” in ver. 41. 

Chap. x. ver. 14-16, “I am the good Shepherd ; and I know 
mine own, and am known of mine, even as the Father knoweth 
me, and I know the Father ; and I lay down my life for the 
sheep. And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; 
them also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one flock, one shepherd.” This passage com- 
sense some of the most important of all the corrections made 

y the Revisers. They refer to it in their preface as exemplify- 
ing a decided mistake of the meaning of the original in A. 
V. And certainly, much is gained by the — adopted 
by the Revisers, which, instead of cutting off ver. 14 from 15, 
as in A. V., joins these two verses together. Campbell has 
substantially the same correction of A. V.; and it is but fair to 
say that, while he has departed by far too much and too often 
from the current version, he has clearly indicated many of those 
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important changes for the better which our Revisers have 
adopted. He anticipates them in this passage with respect to 
the translation of zojuvm by “flock” instead of “ fold,” as in 
A. V., (which has just rendered aid by the same word), and 
in leaving out the weakening connective in the close of the 
verse, “ one flock, one shepherd.” Other improvements in this 
chapter are—“ because” for “ for,” in ver. 4; “layeth down” 
for “ giveth,” in ver. 11; “ for this cause” instead of “ there- 
fore,” in ver. 17 ; “ because of” instead of “ for,” in ver. 19; 
“ was walking” for “ walked,” in ver. 23; “ hold our mind in 
suspense” for “ make us to doubt,” in ver. 24; “I and the 
Father are one” for “ I and my Father are one,” in ver. 30; 
and “ made void” for “ broken,” in ver. 35. 

Chap. xi. ver. 25, 26, “ Jesus. said unto her, I am the re- 
surrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
die, yet shall he live ; and whosoever that liveth and believeth 
in me shall not die for evermore.” This is, to some extent, 
a very happy change in A. V. It is much better to render 
x¢v arobdvn “ though he die,” than “ though he were dead ;” 
but the translation of ob 1 drobdyn sig tiv aiava by “shall not 
die for evermore,” instead of “ shall never die,” though it 
tends to prevent a misconception that might spring from the 
common version, is, we fear, hardly tenable.* Other changes 
for the better are—“ will recover” for “shall do well,” in ver. 
12; “ had come” for “ came,” in ver. 19 ; “ was sitting” for 
“sat still,” in ver. 20; “also” for “even,” in ver. 37 ; “ greatly 
moved” fur “ groaning in himself,” in ver. 33, 38; “do ye 
consider” for “ consider,” in ver. 50; “ the nation” for “ that 
nation,” in ver. 51, 52; “ are scattered” for “ were scattered,” 
in ver. 52; and “the country” for “a country,” in ver. 54 

Chap. xii. No correction of any consequence occurs in this 
chapter. Slight changes for the better are these—ver. 13, 
“ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord, the king 
of Israel,’ where the order is decidedly preferable to that im 
A. V.; “multitude” for “people,” in ver. 17, 18; “ hath 
spoken” for “ spake,” in ver. 29; “ what manner of death” for 
“ what death,” in ver. 33 ; “ the Christ” for “ Christ,” in ver. 
34 ; “even of the rulers” for “ among the chief rulers also,” in 
ver. 42 ; and “spake” for “ have spoken,” in ver. 48. 

Chap. xiii. ver. 2, “ And when supper was begun” is un- 
doubtedly a better rendering of “ xai deimvou yevouévov,” than “and 
supper being ended” of A.V. We are disposed, however, to 





* That is, if, as would appear, the Revisers mean the words to be taken in 
the sense of “ shall not die eternally,” as in the burial service. Otherwise, i 
they hey nothing —_—— . express the sense given in A. V., the ~—_ 
negative “ never,” which they have adopted in the analogous passages, viii. 
51, 62; x. 28, &c., is far preferable. 
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prefer such a translation as “And while supper was going on” 
to either. In ver. 3 “was going” is to be preferred to “ went,” 
in ver. 7; “afterwards” to “ hereafter;” and in ver. 10, AsAousévog 
is much better translated “ bathed” than “ washed.” Other 
preferable renderings are, “ was betraying” in ver. 11 for 
“ should betray ;” “ reclining at meat” for “ leaning,” in ver. 
23 ; “ leaning back” for “lying,” in ver. 25 ; but many of the 
other proposed changes in this chapter seem to us the reverse 
of improvements. 

Chap. xiv. ver. 1, “ Believe in God, believe also in me,” is 
the translation of the second clause preferred by the Revisers, 
though they seem to have hesitated between this and the indi- 
cative in both cases. A. V. seems clearly untenable ; and for 
ourselves, we have no doubt as to the propriety of translating 
morevsrs both times as an imperative. Ver. 6. It is here a slight 
gain to insert the xa/ (unaccountably dropped in A. V.), and 
read, “ I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” The tran- 
slation of tyvwxag in ver. 9 by the present “dost know,” in- 
stead of the preterite, as in A. V., “ hast known,” is correct and 
preferable. In ver. 18 it seems well to retain the pathetic 
word “ orphans” contained in the original. “ While yet abid- 
ing,” in ver. 25, is fully better than “ being yet present ;” and 
there is no need of inserting with A. V. a relative in the first 
clause in ver. 26. 

Chap. xv. Scarcely any changes for the better have been 
made in this chapter of sufficient consequence to be mentioned. 
“ Ye are clean already by reason of the word,” in ver. 3, is pre- 
ferable to A. V., “ Now ye are clean through the word.” In 
ver. 15, “ no more” is better than “ henceforth ;” and “ are,” 
instead of “ shall be,” is the correct rendering in ver. 27. 

Chap. xvi. ver. 2, “An hour cometh, that every one that 
killeth you will think that he offereth a service unto God,” 
is an important correction of ‘A. V., “ will think that he 
doeth God service.” “Convict,” in ver. 8, is better than 
“reprove,” and “tell” (or perhaps rather “ announce”) is 
preferable to “shew” in verses 14,15. Ver. 18, “They said, 
therefore, What is this that he saith, this little while? we 
know not of what he speaketh,” is an improvement on A. 
V., only the last clause would be better rendered, “we know 
not what he meaneth,” which, though not apparently so literal 
as the translation of the Revisers, does more accurately ex- 
press the original. “So ye also now have sorrow,” in ver. 
22, is better than “ ye now therefore have sorrow;” and 
in ver. 25, “parables” is preferable to “proverbs” in both 
clauses. 

Chap. xvii. The translation of this chapter by the Revisers 
seems to us a signal failure. We shall notice some of the 
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points connected with it afterwards, and in the mean time 
merely remark, that hardly one of the changes which they have 
here introduced appears to us an improvement. 

Chap. xviii. The revisers have not found it necessary to 
make many alterations in this chapter. By far the must 
important and interesting of these occurs at ver. 37, which 
they propose to render thus, “ Pilate therefore said unto him, 
Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest: be- 
cause I am a king.” This gives quite a different turn to 
the passage from what it has in the A. V. The only question 
is, whether the Greek will bear such an interpretation. We 
are disposed to think that it may, and that the passage may 
properly be pointed and translated thus, “2b Atyss ray ew d 
sius ty ;” “Thou speakest well; for Iam a king.” The ’Eya 
seems emphatic, and requires therefore to be marked in the 
translation, which it is notin the A. V. We prefer “ for” as the 
rendering of ér: here, to the “ because” of the Revisers. Other 
improvements in this chapter are—“that they might not,” in 
ver. 28, instead of “lest they should ;” “what manner of,” 
instead of “ what,” in ver. 32 ; and the omission of the needless 
supplement “ at all,” in ver. 38. 

Chap. xix. In this chapter also, very few alterations have 
been made. The most important consists of an improvement 
of the order of the clauses in ver. 31, “ Then the Jews, that the 
bodies might not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath-day, 
since it was the preparation (for that Sabbath-day was an high 
day), besought Pilate,” &c. In ver. 2, the translation “ clothed” 
is plainly preferable to “ put on,” which has already occurred 
in A. V.; and at ver. 42, there is a decided improvement 
in the arrangement of the clauses, “ There, therefore, because 
of the Jews’ preparation day, as the sepulchre was nigh at 
hand, they laid Jesus.” 

Chap. xx, ver. 3, “they went toward the sepulchre,” is a 

lain improvement on “they came to the sepulchre,” since 

it is clear from what follows, that they are not yet regarded 
as having reached it. In ver. 8, “Therefore,” which is 
drop d in A. V., ought to be inserted ; and in ver. 23, “ and,” 
which is inserted, ought to be omitted. It would also be 
well to give Baas, in ver. 27, the same rendering as Bdérw 
in ver. 25, though “put,” adopted by the Revisers in both 
cases, seems somewhat weak. ‘The common version of this 
chapter is truly admirable, and perhaps approaches perfection 
as nearly as can be reached. 

Chap. xxi. A multitude of little changes is introduced in 
this chapter, and generally with good effect. The most import- 
ant of them is the attempt which is made to distinguish 
between Béoxs and ojuaws m verses 15, 16, both words be- 
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ing rendered “feed” in A. V., but the first only so trans- 
lated by the Revisers, while the other is rendered “ keep.” 
This effort at preserving the distinction which appears in 
the original is laudable, but it can scarcely be regarded as 
very successful. Few languages afford the means of accu- 
rately marking the difference between the two Greek words. 
The Peschito translates both by the same term, nor dves 
it, any more than A. V., or the Revisers, attempt to pre- 
serve the distinction in the Greek between dyads, in verses 
15, 16, and ¢gAs% in ver. 17. Such changes of expression 
may not be without significance in the original, but it seems 
hopeless to preserve the delicate shades of meaning which 
they indicate in any translation, At ver. 3, “come,” in the 
second clause, is a more correct rendering than “go;” “the 
ship,” in the same verse, is better than “a ship,” and “ morn- 
ing,” in ver. 4, is preferable to “the morning.” “ Fish” 
is more accurate in ver. 5, than “ meat ;” “ girt about him” than 
“girt unto him,” in ver. 7; “went on board,” than “went up,” 
in ver. 11; and “ the fish” than “fish,” in ver. 13. In ver. 18, 
also, “ when thou art old,” instead of “ when thou shalt be old ;” 
ver. 19, “what manner of death,” instead of “ what death ;” 
ver. 25, “ moreover,” instead of “and also,” are all slight but 
decided improvements. 

We have thus passed lightly over the whole Gospel of St John, 
noticing in each chapter the principal corrections and improve- 
ments which our Revisers have suggested on the authorised ver- 
sion. There are, of course, many minute changes which they have 
adopted, that we have been unable to remark on particularly, 
though we might be inclined to approve and accept them, but 
nothing, we believe, of much consequence has been omitted. 
And we gratefully repeat our sense of obligation to the Revisers 
for the trouble whic ver | have taken, and the sagucity and 
skill which they have displayed in their work. But, as before 
hinted, we must (though with a deep sense of the presumption 
which may seem to lie in the statement) confess that there are 

ints in which they appear to us to have erred, and es 
in which they have decidedly failed to imnprove by their altera- 
tions the authorised version. To some illustrations of what we 
thus humbly conceive to be their errors, we now proceed, 
—Secondly, to direct the attention of our readers. 

And here we must begin with the general remark, that they 
seem to us to have been far too much influenced in their ren- 
derings by a regard to the grammatical niceties of classical 
Greek. We cordially accept the principle now happily acted 
upon by most interpreters of the New Testament, that gram- 
mar must lie at the basis of all true translation and exegesis. 
We rejoice that the arbitrary and unscholarly method of deal- 
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ing with the New Testament which formerly prevailed, and 
which represented one tense as being used for another, and 
particles and prepositions to be employed almost at random by 
the sacred writers, has now gone ost entirely out of fashion, 
and been replaced by a sounder and safer philology. Winer, 
in the preface to the last edition of his “ Grammatik,” has re- 
ferred in terms of almost scornful condemnation to the system 
of interpretation that neglecis grammatical rules, and has given 
several curious specimens of its strange and arbitrary proce- 
dure. His own work, more than anything else, has tended to 
bring such a loose and unsatisfactory mode of dealing with the 
New Testament to an end, and to establish on a sure and satis- 
factory basis the practice of grammatical interpretation. 

But we confess that, as is often the case, the reaction now 
appears to us extreme. There seems to be no little danger lest 
interpreters of Scripture, after too long disregarding grammar 
in their translations and expositions, should now fall under a 
servile and injurious thraldom to its rules. We think we can 
detect the working of this evil tendency in several recent com- 
mentaries on portions of the New Testament, as, for instance, 
in the very valuable writings of Bishop Ellicott. More fully, 

thaps, than any other English critic, he has carried out in 

1is interpretations the grammatical principles of Winer, and 
has, we believe, in several passages, thus been led to sacrifice 
to some extent the real meaning of the sacred writers. 

The point now referred to is one of very great importance, 
and one which, we trust, will attract careful consideration on 
the part of biblical scholars. They must beware of applying 
with iron rigidity those grammatical rules which hold good in 
the classics, to the exegesis of the sacred writings. With 
r t to the use of the tenses, the employment of the article, 
and the signification of particular phrases, there is a usage 
which prevails in the New Testament quite distinct from that 
observable among the writers of classical Greek, and which 
must be carefully noticed both in translation and exposition. 
Many passages of the New Testament have, we believe, been 
sorely mutilated by the application of those Procrustean prin- 
ciples of interpretation which distinguish the rigid grammatical 
school. The meaning evidently suggested by the context has 
been disregarded, and another adopted which the technical 
rules, forming the guide of the interpreter, seemed to demand. 
It has been forgotten that there are at least three larities 
about New Testament Greek which forbid the application to it 
of those grammatical canons that are suitable to pure Greek 
writings. It is first of all Hebraic Greek, deeply tinged by 
the peculiarities of the ancestral la: e of those Jews who 
employed it. It is next provincial Greek, a dialect used by 
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those who lived far from the centre of Hellenic purity, and 
who, as a matter of course, admitted many irregularities into 
their ordinary style of writing and conversation. And, once 
more, it is for the most part the vernacular Greek of unpolished 
inhabitants of Palestine, who, though accustomed all their days 
to employ in substance the tongue of ancient Greece, yet 
necessarily both wrote and spoke it without a strict to 
those niceties of expression which are to be traced in the works 
of such as had a scholastic acquaintance with the py 

From a disregard of these modifying elements in the Greek 
of the New Testament, some very absurd interpretations have 
been proposed, and many needless difficulties have been started. 
Our blessed Lord has been spoken of as being merely “a son 
of God,” because the sacred writers often describe him as vids 
roi @sod. We have been told that the meaning of Col. ii. 15 
cannot be that which the great majority of interpreters has 
assigned it, “having spoiled principalities and powers,” but 
must be, “having stripped off from himself the principalities 
and powers,” because grammar forbids the former explanation 
of dwrsxdvedusvog, and requires the latter.* And to give only one 
other example, we are assured that the exclamation of Agrippa 
in Acts xxvi. 28, cannot mean, as our English version ren 
it, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” because 
the proper Greek for such a sense would be, not iv dA‘yy, as the 
words stand in the Acts, but éA‘you or wa} dA‘yov. Accordingly, 
the most diverse and extraordinary efforts have been made by 
modern expositors to extort some other satisfactory or tolerable 
meanin from the words. Alford renders them “lightly ;” 
Alexander, again, justly describes this as a most “ unnatural” 
explanation, and himself gives the interpretation, “in a smal] 
degree,” while others preter “in a little time ;” the explana- 
tions being as various as they are all in our opinion arbitrary 
and untenable. 

These are a few specimens of the sort of exegesis to which 
the rigid application of grammatical rules, derived from the 
Greek classical writers, leads in their application to the New 
‘Testament. Not only the context, but common sense itself, is 
too often sacrificed, in order to the maintenance of these rules 
in all their integrity. To our mind there is not the slightest 
doubt that the common version of the passages just quoted 
from the Epistle to the Colossians and the book of Acts is 
perfectly correct. The meaning of both lies on the very 
surface, and is clearly suggested by the whole scope of the 
respective contexte. And it is to elevate technical rules to a 





* See Alford in loc., for what we cannot but think a somewhat extraordinary 
note. 
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place which they can never properly occupy, when they are 
allowed to over-ride common sense, and to impose a significa- 
tion upon 0 am of Scripture which violates every probability 
derived, either from its general tenor, or, from its evident sense 
in the particular texts under consideration. 

Now, we must say, with all deference, that our Revisers 
seem not unfrequently to have fallen into the snare just men- 
tioned. They very truly remark in the preface to their revised 
version of the Epistle to the Corinthians (p. 5), “ The tendency 
of careful Greek scholars is ever to Grecise in translation, and 
against this bias we have always endeavoured to be watchful.” 
But they appear to us to have Grecised unduly in another 
sense ; we mean in the too strict application of rules, derived 
from the usage of the classical writers, to the interpretation of 
the New Testament. Often, indeed, they have stood nobly 
aloof from such fetters. Thus they have retained the common 
version of John viii. 56, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day, and he saw it and was glad,” though it is impossible 
to do this and give the words jyaArdouro iva tdn their strict 
grammatical interpretation. Many expositors have made sad 
work of this passage. They have turned and twisted it in all 
directions, in the vain effort to bring some other satisfactory 
meaning out of it than that which is expressed in our common 
version, and which, we are glad to find, has been preserved by 
the Revisers. 

But they have still yielded by far too much to the fancied 
requirements of grammar, especially in their translation of the 
tenses. Some hundreds of changes have been made by them 
in this respect, and a certain proportion of these are undoubt- 
edly improvements ; but the great majority are the reverse. 
Again and again is the meaning obscured or even perverted by 
their strict grammatical rendering of the aorist, and their 
refusal to give it the meaning of the English preterite. Their 
practice is indeed by no means consistent. They do sometimes 
break away from the terror of that rule which has for the most 

art bound them, and translate an aorist as if it were a perfect. 

ut this is deemed so great a liberty as to require a kind of 
semi-apology. They observe in their preface (p. xi), “In 
respect of the tenses of Greek verbs, we have not always main- 
tained that exact accuracy of literal rendering which rigid 
scholarship might seem to require. Thus we have not u 
quently rendered an aorist with the sign of the English perfect, 
as, for instance, when it stands in immediate connection with 
a present, or when the act in question is so directly connected 
with the mention of it as to leave no room for misapprehension. 
Such cases are difficult to settle or to describe in the abstract ; 
we have endeavoured to determine them, as they arose, from 
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the context, never forgetting the true classical meaning of the 
tense, but considering chiefly the facility with which the 
uired meaning seemed to issue in the English.” 

et, while in these words they acknowledge what we believe 

to be the only sure guide with respect to the point in question, 
a careful consideration of the requirements of the context with 
a view to its most accurate representation in English, they 
have nevertheless, in almost countless passages, discarded the 
preterite as employed in the common version, and sought to 
ive a strict aoristic rendering of the original. Thus, at chap. 
1. 18, instead of “ he hath declared,” they read, “he declared,” 
to the manifest detriment of the meaning ; and in like manner, 
at chap. v. 26, 27, they translate, “ For like asthe Father hath 
life in himself, even so gave he to the Son to have life in him- 
self ; and gave him authority to execute judgment also, because 
he is Son of man.” Scores of other cases might be quoted, in 
which they have, in our humble judgment, clearly sacrificed 
the sense to the observance of that almost pedantic rule which 
has fettered them so much in their translation of the aorist. 
Most lamentable of all is the illustration of this grammatical 
bondage furnished in their translation of the 17th chapter. 
In their version, that solemn and beautiful supplication of our 
Lord for his people bristles with past tenses, which are meant 
to be exact representations of the aorists in the original, but 
which do, in our opinion, utterly fail to convey their real import. 
The truth is, we believe, that it is quite impossible to do justice 
to the New Testament, if we start with the idea that its tenses 
must throughout be rendered by the same tenses in English— 
its presents by presents, its preterites by perfects, and its 
aorists by that tense which in our language expresses the 
absolutely t, No more misleading principle could be 
adopted. Exegetical talent and skill will find many cases 
where, in order to represent the real meaning of the original 
as accurately as possible, a departure must, to some extent, be 
made from its literal import. Both in me to the use of the 
article, the employment of particles, and the interchange of 
tenses, there are frequent occasions on which a rigorous adher- 
ence to those laws of interpretation which grammarians have 
promulgated would be the very surest means of misrepresent- 
ing the import of the original. The question is not as to the 
sacred writers having indulged in a wild and capricious “ enal- 
lage temporum,” which we do not believe, but as to the best 
and most effective representation which can be given of the 
meaning of these tenses in English. And to aim at a literal 
rendering of these from the Greek into our own language, is, 
we believe, to adopt a principle which will lead far and fatally 
astray. We have not space to illustrate farther the mischief 
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which has been done to the version of the Revisers by their 
rigid scrupulosity in regard to such points—a scrupulosity 
which, after all, sacrifices the substance to the shadow, and 
yields to dead mechanical laws of grammar that. supreme place 
which ought to be occupied by exegetical tact and contextual 
considerations. * 

We shall now notice briefly some particular passages in which 
the Revisers appear to us to have failed in apprehending the 
real meaning of the original. Several of the examples about 
to be quoted are to be viewed as representative of other cases 
of a like rendering which occur in their translation of the 

1. 

e verb yivowa: seems to have caused them no little diffi- 
culty. They appear very anxious to discriminate it from sw, 
by rendering it as often as possible “become.” Thus, they 
give us at chap xii. 36, that ye may become sons of light 
instead of A. V., “that ye may be the children of light.” e 
word in the original is yévnoés, and is, we believe, correctly 
enough rendered in this passage by the substantive verb. This 
sense, the Revisers, of necessity, very often attach to the word, 
but, from time to time, they fall back on their favourite become, 
even where it manifestly distorts the meaning of the passage. 
For instance, at chap. xx. 27, they render our Lord’s words to 
Thomas, 4% yivou dmiorog, dAAa aeréc— become not faithless, but 
believing,” where every reader, we think, will feel that the 
true import of the words is greatly obscured. We are not a 
little surprised at such apparent want of exegetical skill on the 
part of our able Revisers. It requires no very lengthened expe- 
rience with the Greek of the Gospels to see that the verb 
yivowa has three shades of meaning, according to the connec- 
tion in which it occurs. Frequently it finds a full equivalent 
in the English verb to be, as at chap. i. 6, éyévero dvbgwarog, 
“there wasa man.” Still more frequently it is better trans- 
lated as corresponding to the English verbs, “to become ” or “ to 
be made,” as in chap. i. 3, “ all things were made by him,” and 
ver. 14, “the Word became flesh.” But there is another modi- 
fication of meaning which it assumes, as in chap. xii. 36, 
quoted above, which would be best rendered “ that ye may be 
proved the children of light.” So again at chap xv. 8, which 
the Revisers very erroneously render, “so shall ye become my 
disciples ;” the meaning evidently is, “So shall ye be proved 


* While writing thus, we heartily join with Winer (Gramm. p. 236) in con- 
demning the deviaration of Bertholdt, that “ in their use of the tenses, the New 
Testament writers are little fettered by the rules of grammar.” They are as 
strict in their observance of grammatical rules as popular writers usually are, 
only it must not be forgotten that the rules which they followed were certainly 
not those of the Greek classical writers, and that we must be guided, beyond 
everything else, by the requirements of the passage in our tions. 
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my disciples,” the bringing forth of abundant fruit being the 
great demonstration of their discipleship. In further illustra- 
tion of this sense of yivowu, we may quote Matt. v. 45, “ that 

e may be (be proved to be, deus yévnote) the children of your 

ather in heaven,” their earnest imitation of the beneficence 
of God being the proof both to themselves and others that they 
had a in his family. This meaning of yivowas must be at- 
tended to by translators, that they may do full justice to several 
passages in the Gospels, but it has been wholly overlooked by 
the Revisers. 

Another error which we humbly think they have committed, 
is in the translation which they have given in several places of 
the verb xgimw. Our readers need not be told that this verb 
may, according to the context, be translated either by “judge” 
or “condemn.” There are several p es in St John’s 
Gospel, such as v. 22, 30; vii. 24, &., in which the former is 
evidently the proper translation. But there are other passages 
in which the latter meaning of the word ought manifestly to 
be adopted, such as iii. 17, 18; in which there is an evident 
antithesis between gw and swf, which is only brought out 
with due effect by translating the former as “condemn.” Yet 
the Revisers pra the whole passage by rendering it thus— 
“ For God sent not his Son into the world to judge the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved. He that 
believeth in him cometh not into judgment, but he that 
believeth not is judged already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God.” Still worse is 
their translation of xg/ois as “judgment,” instead of “condem- 
nation” at v. 24, because it is apt to suggest the utterl 
unscriptural thought that believers will not hereafter be saigel 
“ He that heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, 
hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life.” We may add, that at xii. 47, 
where both A. V. and the Revisers translate xgiw by “judge,” 
the proper rendering is evidently “ condemn,” as the antitheti- 
cal sifw is sufficient to suggest. 

At chap. iii. 29, the Revisers very unnecessarily change the 
authorised version, “rejoiceth greatly;” into “ rejoiceth with 
joy-” No doubt this is the literal rendering of the Hebrais- 
tic idiom xag¢ x«/gss, which occurs in the original, but is utterly 
foreign to the usage and character of the English language. 

In the doubtful and much disputed passage, v. 39, the 
Revisers have adopted the indicative rendering, “ Ye search 
the Scriptures,” in preference to the imperative of A. V., 
“Search the Scriptures.” They tell us, however, in their 

reface, that they were divided in judgment on the point. 
or our own part, we are strongly of opinion that the impera- 
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tive rendering of igewdrs is decidedly more congruent than 
the indicative, to the scope and requirements of the ge. 

The Revisers translate vii. 39 as follows: “But thus spake 
he of the Spirit which they that believe in him were about 
to receive ; for the Holy Ghost was not yet: because neither 
was Jesus yet glorified.” We much dislike such a bare and 
literal version of this important passage. Translators must 
ever aim at conveying the same ‘idea to their readers as was 
at first suggested to those to whom the original words were 
addressed. But there is a manifest danger lest, in this case, a 
meaning utterly abhorrent to the intention of the sacred writer 
should be suggested to the mind of an English reader by the 
version of the eset The supplement “given” ought mani- 
festly to be inserted, as it should also be in the analogous passage 
in Acts xix. 2. 

We shall now merely mention, without any lengthened 
remarks, the following passages, in which the Revisers appear 
to us to have signally failed. Chap. vii. 51, “ Doth our law 


judge a man, except it first hear from him, and learn what he 
doeth ?”—an awkward and needless effort at rendering literally 
the unusual +a airod of the original. Chap. viii. 25, “ There- 
fore said they unto him, Who art thou? And Jesus said unto 
them, That which I also say (Aad) unto you from the begin- 


ning”—another useless attempt at literality in utter opposition 
to the genius of our language. Chap. ix. 25, “One thing I 
know, that, though a blind man, I now see”—a very needless 
and hurtful alteration of the admirable rendering of A. V., 
“That whereas I was blind, now I see.” Chap. xii. 6, “ This 
he said, not because he cared for the poor, but because he 
was a thief, and kept the bag, and took away what was 
put therein.” Although Basrdfw undoubtedly has the mean- 
ing of “take away” in some of the later Greek writers, 
there seems no sufficient reason for giving the word such a 
sense in this passage, and we prefer the rendering “ bare” of 
the Peschito, A. V., and most other versions. Chap. xiii. 19, 
“ From this time I tell you before it come to pass” —Chap. xv. 2, 
“Every branch that beareth fruit he cleanseth”—(xabaiga 
should be rendered “ pruneth ;” it is vain to attempt setting 
forth in English the connection between this word and xabagoi 
in ver. 3); chap. xvii. 17, “Sanctify them im thy truth ;” ver. 
19, “ That they may be sanctified in truth,”—are all efforts at a 
literal rendering of the original, which are unfortunate and 
hurtful, since, by their servility to the letter of the Greek text, 
they fail to convey its true meaning to the mind of an English 
reader. 

We now lay down this able and conscientious revision of the 
authorised version of St John’s gospel with a feeling of the deepest 
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respect for its authors, and a renewed expression of our gratitude 
for the spirit they have manifested, and the success they have 
achieved in their labours. If we cannot agree with them in all 
the changes they have proposed, we are not the less sensible of 
the obligations under which their earnest and painstaking 
efforts have laid us. We rejoice that a body of such accom- 
plished exegetes have been training themselves by actual expe- 
rience for aiding in the great and holy work of presenting 
the sacred Scriptures in as perfect a form as mtn to Eng- 
lish readers. e long, we are persuaded, the call for Bible 
revision will again be heard more Joudly and urgently than 
ever. And our earnest hope is, that when this mighty enter- 
prise is really entered on, it may be entrusted to the hands of 
as able scholars, as patient inquirers, and as humble believers 
as are the five eminent divines whose work has now engaged 
our consideration. 





Art. VIlL—Baden Powell on Miracles. 


OnE of the most prominent and palpable forms in which the 
Rationalism of our age manifests itself, is in its repugnance to 
Miracles, meaning by that term all supernatural interpositions 
or interferences within the . of nature, or in the events 


and sequences of history. Nor is any distinction allowed to 
be made between one miracle, or set of miracles, and another, 
according to the different degrees of proof that can be alleged 
in support of them ; they are all thrown into one indiscri- 
minate heap and rejected en masse. It has been, usual among 
protestant writers to distinguish between ecclesiastical miracles 
and the miracles of the Scriptures, and to maintain that there 
is an immense difference between the two sets of signs and 
wonders, not only in the evidence which supports them, but in 
their inherent characteristics and intrinsic claims to credibility. 
But all such distinctions are disregarded and set at nought 
by the advanced rationalists of our age ; and the miracles of 
Christ and his apostles, of Moses fm Elias, are visited with 
the same condemnation of unreality and fiction as the lying 
wonders of the legends of the saints. 

On the Continent, it is usual for this disbelief of the Christian 
miracles to be found associated with pantheistic views, 
Spinoza, the father of modern pantheism, held that a miracle 
was impossible, and as such was a priori incapable of proof. 
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Strauss, the most celebrated pantheist of our day, is of the 
same opinion. The fundamental principle of his Life of Jesus 
is, that whatever is miraculous must needs be unhistorical ; he 
has even the hardihood to assert that the assumption of this 
principle is essential to the true conception of history. “ There 
is no such thing,” he maintains, “as the purely historical 
sentiment, so long as men do not comprehend the indissolubility 
of the chain of finite causes, and the impossibility of miracles.” 

In our own country pantheism has made no great progress 
apparently as yet, whatever may be its prospects, and the 
growing disbelief of miracles must be traced to a different 
cause; and that cause is evidently to be found in the influence 
of the physical sciences upon the minds of those who devote 
themselves too exclusively to these natural studies. For several 
generations back the cultivation of the science of nature has 
been uppermost in the national mind; natural forces and 
natural laws have been the grand engrossing gbjects of intel- 
lectual pursuit ; and it is no wonder that this should have led 
to the formation of intellectual and moral habits of mind un- 
favourable to the study of theological truth. Theology has 
to do supremely with what is supernatural and immediately 
divine. Its chief objects of contemplation lie above and be- 
yond the sphere of nature and sensible things ; its methods of 
Inquiry are, on all subjects of revealed religion, totally different 
from those of physical science ; and equally different are its 
kinds of evidence and proof from those to which the mind 
of the physicist is habituated. Hence arises, first, an indis- 
posedness on the part of the latter to go into theological 
inquiries, from a feeling that he is not at home in them, not 
in his own element ; and next, a positive repugnance to the 
idea that the order and uniformity of nature should ever be, 
or should have ever been, disturbed by such supernatural in- 
terferences as theology puts forward ; and finally, a complete 
and open breach with Christianity as a supernatural revela- 
tion attested and verified by miracles, as though its very 
claim to be such involved an insult to the system of nature 
and the whole body of science which omeely it—as though 
nature could not have all the honour paid to her which is her 
due unless she were acknowledged to be as immutable and 
eternal as her divine Author himself,—nay, as though nature 
claimed to be superior to her Author and Lord, by imposing 
upon him a necessity never to interfere with her order when 
it is once established—never to speak to man save by her 
voice—never to legislate for man save by her laws—and never 
to reveal himself to the world save within the limits of her 
undeviating uniformity. “ The study of nature,” said Professor 
Ernest Naville at Geneva, in the Conferences held there 
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in 1861, “ has now realised the magnificent prophecies of Lord 
Bacon. It goes onward from conquest to conquest ; and in- 
dustry, the daughter of science, glorifies it in the eyes of 
men in ourday. Its methods of attaining truth have acquired 
great ascendancy over the minds of men, and hence there is a 
very general disposition to consider physical and mathematical 
facts as the only truths which are solid and well proved, and 
to banish the wants of the heart and of the conscience, and 
the more elevated requirements of reason, to the land of 
chimeras and vain imaginations. The progress of science, a 
legitimate object of pride in our time, conceals therefore a 
dangerous rock. Minds fixed upon natural facts, as well as 
those shallow minds from whom the changeable surface of his- 
tory hides its solid foundations, both arrive at one common 
result. The phenomena of time hide from them eternity. The 
two greatest edifices erected by hidden genius (science and 
industry) project the shadow of doubt over our generation, 
It seems as if every stone added to the building veiled from 
us a new portion of the eternal azure.” 

In the “Essays and Reviews,” this antagonism of ration- 
alism to the Christian miracles is expressed most fully and 
with the least disguise in the two papers contributed by the late 
Professor Baden Powell, and Me Wilson, Vicar of Great 
Staughton. Mr Wilson pleads strongly for what is called the 
Ideological principle of interpretation, 4. ¢., the principle which 
reduces all the miracles recorded in Scripture to the ideas 
which they were intended to embody, and denies the historical 
reality of the facts themselves. The facts go for nothing as 
history ; they never really took place ; they are a mere mythi- 
cal body for the thoughts which animate them—symbols of 
thought, and nothing more, though allowed to be valuable, and 
even beautiful, as such unreal symbols. Strauss is the great 
master of Ideology, and his Life of Jesus is throughout an 
application of it to the gospel histories—an application so 
ruthless and unsparing, that it thrilled, when first published, 
all Christendom with a shudder. 

Professor Powell proposed to himself a different task from 
Mr Wilson’s, viz., to bring forward a new philosophy of miracles. 
His Essay is entitled, “On the Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity,” and the drift of it is to make out that the Chris- 
tian miracles form no real part of these evidences, although 
they have always been considered a highly important and 
indispensable part of them in every age from the days of 
Christ until now ; and that, so far from being able to prove 
the truth of anything else, they do not admit, and in the 
nature of things cannot admit, of being proved themselves, 
He denies that they can be reckoned among the credentials 
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of Christianity ; and though he seems willing sometimes to put 
them among the credenda, among the objects of faith, though 
not among the grownds of it, still it is hard to understand in 
what way they are to be conceived of even as objects of faith, 
since he will not allow us to think of them as physical facts 
or incidents at all, 7. ¢., as having taken place at all witliin the 
sphere or limits of material nature. For how can we conceive, 
e. g., of the miracle of opening the eyes of the blind, if there 
were no actual natural blind eyes ever opened ; or how can we 
frame an idea of the miracle of raising Lazarus from the dead, 
if we are not to suppose that the body of Lazarus was a real 
physical body, and that the process of corruption which the 
miracle arrested was an actual natural process? Truly, if, as 
he alleges, we can never have any rational knowledge or belief 
of such a miracle as wrought upon an actual natural body, it 
must be hugely more difficult to have any rational belief or 
conception of it, as wrought in any other sense—as wrought 
upon a body, and yet not a real natural body—as arresting a 

rocess of corruption, and yet not a natural material corruption. 
a lain and undeniable is it, that if such miracles as these, 
and all the other recorded miracles of Christ, were not wrought 
upon natural things, or within the sphere of nature, they were 
not in any sense wrought at all, and can as little be objects of 
faith, as credentials of faith can as little be believed as they 
can be grounds of believing.’ 

Mr Wilson is a bold man enough, but Professor Powell is 
vastly bolder. Mr Wilson follows in the footsteps of Strauss, 
but he follows him timidly, and leaves many of his footsteps 
untrod. He says much, a great deal too much for his own 
consistency as a minister of the Church of England, but he 
leaves a great deal more unsaid, which perhaps he would have 
said if he durst. But Mr Powell speaks out apparently his 
whole mind on the subject of miracles. He denies physical 
miracles altogether, in as complete and absolute a manner as 
Strauss denies them, or as Spinoza himself did. 

Hume was one of the most advanced opponents of miracles 
that ever appeared in this country, but Powell has actually 
gone beyond Hume. He denies not only the possibility of 

roving a miracle by any amount of testimony, as Hume did, 
but he denies the possibility of a miracle at all. He goes 
farther in disbelief than even the French astronomer La Place, 
for the latter allowed that he would confess a miracle to have 
taken place if he saw it with his own eyes, and if, after scrupu- 
lously examining all the circumstances, he was assured that 
there was no trick or deception ; but Powell declares that he 
would not believe it even upon the evidence of his own senses. 
“The essential question of miracles,” says he, “stands quite 
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apart from any consideration of testimony ; the question would 
remain the same, if we had the evidence of our own senses to a 
miracle. “In short, he holds,’ as Dr Buchanan expresses it, 
“that miracles are antecedently and intrinsically incredible, 
and incapable of proof, whether by ocular evidence or the 
strongest testimony, on account simply of the antecedent pre- 
sumption against them, arising from the established order of 
physical causes ” (“Essays and Reviews Examined,” p. 87). 
ere then is the extreme form of antagonism to the Chris- 
tian miracles with which the theology of our country has now 
to deal. Such are the propositions which we have fairly to 
face ; such the position taken up by unbelief, from which we 
are challenged to drive it if we can; and we are happy to 
observe, that already the challenge has been answered in more 
than one able quarter. Dr James Buchanan, in his “ Essays 
and Reviews Examined ;” Dr M‘Cosh, in his interesting 
work on “ The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural ;” Dr 
Heurtley, Margaret Professor of Divinity in Oxford, in the “ Re- 
plies to Essays and Reviews,” published under the editorship 
of the Bishop of Oxford; and Mr Mansel of Oxford, in the 
volume of Essays brought out by the Bishop of Gloucester 
under the title of “ Aids to Faith,” have all entered the lists 
in this fundamental controversy ; and in all these works will be 
found contributions more or less important and valuable to the 
Christian argument. And other champions of the faith will 
doubtless soon follow. For this controversy now fairly brought 
to its last issues, and put into its final form, will probably be 
waged for many years to come. At present it is carried on 
mainly upon the principles of Theism, 2. ¢., on the assumption 
that God is a being distinct from nature, independent of 
nature, and free to act supernaturally upon the order and laws 
of nature if he will But we expect that it will soon come to 
be argued among us, as it has a oe | been in Germany, upon 
pantheistic principles, 7. ¢., upon the theory that God and 
nature are one and the same. We observe as a first symptom 
of this, that Mr Mansel, after assuming the theistical view of 
God, and applying it to the question of miracles, thinks it 
necessary afterwards to vindicate that assumption in opposi- 
tion to the pantheistic view. It may be noticed also, that there 
are some germs of pantheistic thought scattered here and there 
even in the Essays of Powell and Wilson, which will probably 
by and by be developed by other writers upon the same side 
into more distinct and definite propositions. And this phase 
of the controversy when it comes, will be one perfectly new to 
this country, or at least all but perfectly new. There is only 
one great work in English literature which was directed in 
part against the pantheistic form of unbelief—“The Intellec- 
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tua] System of the Universe,” published by Dr Cudworth in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century ; and that work was 
one of the earliest productions of English learning in the con- 
troversy with infidelity. It would seem, by many sure tokens, 
that the last phase of unbelief will return again into the first. 
It was chiefly Spinoza and Hobbes who roused the deistical 
controversies of the seventeenth century. It will probably be 
the doctrines of Spinoza, as interpreted and applied ideologi- 
cally by Strauss, which will engross the deistical controversies 
of the present and the next coming ages. 

There is one very salient feature of this growing antagonism 
to the miraculous element of the Christian records, whether it 
assumes a theistic or a pantheistic form, with which it is very 
important that we should deal immediately, in order that it 
may be placed in its true light, viz, that it always puts itself 
forward under the sanction, and as resting clearly on the autho- 
rity, of inductive science. This is done as well by pantheists 
like Strauss and Baur, as by theists like Parker and Francis 
Newman. But by no one is this claim put forward so fully 
and deliberately as by Professor Powell. Devoted all his life to 
physical and mathematical studies, and standing out promi- 
nently as a professor, expounder, and historian of inductive 
science, he has sought in his essay on miracles to transfer all 
the prestige of the inductive philosophy to his speculations 
upon that subject, and to leave the impression of a solidarity 
of credit and authority having been established between in- 
ductive science and his own antimiraculist dogmas. “In an 
age of physical research like the present,” he remarks, “ all 
highly cultivated minds and duly advanced intellects have 
imbibed more or less the lessons of the inductive philosophy, 
and have at least in some measure learned to appropriate the 

d foundation conception of universal law, to recognise the 
nopossibility even of any two material atoms subsisting to- 
gether without a determinate relation, of any action of the one 
on the other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, without 
reference to a physical cause, of any modification whatsoever in 
the existing conditions of material agents, unless through the in- 
variable operation of a series of eternally impressed consequences 
following in some necessary chain of orderly connection, however 
imperfectly known to us.” “ The enlarged critical and inductive 
study of the natural world cannot but tend powerfully to evince 
the inconceivableness of imagined interruptions of natural order, 
or supposed suspensions of the laws of matter, and of that vast 
series of dependent causation which constitutes the legitimate 
field for the investigation of science, whose constancy is the sole 
warrant for its generalisations, while it forms the substantial 
basis for the grand conclusions of natural theology.” 
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The impression which is meant to be left by these and 
several other passages of the essay, is that the inductive 
mapey | has laid the axe to the root of the belief in mira- 
cles ; that its doctrine of the uniformity and constancy of 
nature is the same thing as the new doctrine of nature’s 
immutability ; and that it is in the true spirit of a disciple of 
Bacon that the author comes forward to teach the world that 
all miracles are impossible and inconceivable, because the 
immutability of universal order is an ultimate axiom or “ pri- 
mary law of belief.” Is this, then, a fair and just impression ? 
Is the daring spirit of such immense assertions as these the 
true authentic spirit of that science which Bacon inaugurated, 
and which Boyle and Newton illustrated by their glorious dis- 
coveries? If this is the upshot of the Baconian philosophy, 
to make the order of nature not only generally uniform, but 
absolutely immutable, so that a supernatural revelation of 
God becomes impossible and all miracles fictitious, it is such 
an upshot, to say the least, as Bacon himself never imagined, 
and such as he would have repudiated with his whole soul. 
If this is to be thought the true spirit of the Baconian 
philosophy, it is certain that the spirit of Bacon himself was 
the exact opposite of it. It will be remembered that, in the 
fragment called “ Valerius Terminus of the Interpretation of 
Nature,” where he pleads so nobly for the excellence and 
benefit of natural knowledge, he urges, among other things, 
that such knowledge “is a singular help and preservative 
against wnbelief and error ;” for saith our Saviour, “ Ye err, 
not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God,” laying be- 
fore us two books or volumes to study, if we will be secured 
from error : first, the Scriptures, revealing the will of God; and 
then the creatures, expressing his power ; for that latter book 
will certify us that nothing which the first teacheth shall be 
thought impossible. And most sure it is, and a true conclusion 
of experience, that a little natural philosophy inclineth the mind 
to atheism, but a further proceeding bringeth the mind back to 
religion.” Here, then, we have Bacon and our latest soi-disant 
Baconians in complete antagonism. The study of nature, says 
the master of modern philosophy, will certify us that nothing 
which the Bible teacheth us shall be thought impossible. The 
study of nature, say his newest disciples, certifies us that all 
the miracles recorded in the Bible are impossible and unreal, 
and that the whole conception of the Bible itself, as the book 
of God given by miracle, is an impossibility and a dream. 
How opposite the disciples to the master! How unlike Bacon 
to the Seantiones Are we to apply to them his own ex- 
planation of unbelief and error, and say that they have not 
yet drunk deep enough at the fountains of true science? So 
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much at least is undeniable, that it is not his _ they have 
imbibed, nor the genuine spirit of his philosophy, Bacon him- 
self being the judge. The beginning of the inductive philo- 
sophy was thoroughly Christian. If the upshot of it, in the 
hands of some of its present professors, has taken the form of 
antichristian disbelief, we cannot help suspecting that they 
have become unfaithful to the teaching of its founder, have 
corrupted the pure lessons of his philosophy, have mingled 
with it alien and heterogeneous elements, and are now, in fact, 
fighting against Christianity under false colours, and claiming 
a sanction and prestige from the philosophy of induction to 
which they are not at all entitled. 

But let us look beyond the personal spirit and genius of 
Bacon, the father and founder of modern he waeat and inspect 
from a nearer distance the character of his ere itself. 
It has always been considered to be distinguished by the cha- 
racteristics of caution, and modesty, and sobriety, and it has 
been usual to trace up to these distinctive qualities of its intel- 
lectual discipline all its success. Bacon ascribed to the absence 
of these qualities in the old scholastic philosophy all its bar- 
renness in discoveries and in arts. Instead of using caution 
in its conclusions, it was too quick and hasty. Instead of 
modesty, it was pretentious, boastful, and self-exalting, dictat- 
ing to nature rather than submitting to her real teaching. 
And instead of sobriety, it was unmeasured and extravagant 
in hypothesis, in theory, and in dogmatism. Hence its failure 
and fruitlessness—fruitful only in disputes, barren of inven- 
tions and blessing to mankind. The philosophy he introduced 
was the opposite of the old philosophy in all these respects. 
That was what he claimed for it ; and the claim, vindicated and 
verified by thousands of triumphs, has been cordially allowed 
by successive generations. But we ask, is there either caution, 
or modesty, or sobriety in such an assumption as Professor 
Powell puts forward as the genuine dictate of inductive science ? 
Look at it again: nature is immutable, i.e, has never been 
interfered with by the Author of nature, and never will be, and 
never can be—no, never in all the untold ages upon ages 
that are past since its beginning (if it ever had a beginning), 
and never in all the incalculable ages that shall pass away 
before its end (if it is ever to have an end). It would have 
been an immense assertion to say, that the order of nature had 
never once been interfered with in the past, considering how 
incalculable that past has been, and how very small a portion 
of it has been subject to human observation and experience ; 
and considering too all the positive historical evidence which 
can be 2 > eng to prove, that at some few points at least in 
recorded history, and in connection with one great transaction 
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at least, the bringing in of Christianity into the world, there 
were supernatural interferences of an exceptional kind as con- 
trasting with the general and prevailing uniformity of things. 
But even this prodigious boldness is not enough for Professor 
Powell. He virtually dogmatises not only upon the eternal 
past but upon the eternal future too. He virtually undertakes 
to say, that nature is immutable for ever, that a miracle is an 
impossibility to all eternity, because it is an impossibility in 
the nature of things. Is there any caution visible here, any 
modesty, any sobriety? Are not all these intellectual cha- 
racteristics outraged and set at defiance by a philosophy like 
this? If thisis to be the new style of Baconianism, will it con- 
tinue to bear any degree of resemblance to its former self? will 
it not become the caricature of its former self? will it not in 
truth be the old proud and arrogant scholastic dogmatism, 
strutting and speaking great swelling words of vanity, under 
the disguise of inductive science ? 

But let us ask ourselves, not only what are the acknowledged 
qualities of the spirit of genuine inductive science as compared 
with the spirit of this really new philosophy, but also what is 
its fundamental principle as to the intellectual position and 
relations of man to the universe into which he finds himself 
introduced. 

The celebrated first aphorism of the Novwm Organum lays 
down the fundamental philosophical maxim, that man is the 
minister and interpreter of nature; that he can only know 
nature scientifically by observing her, and can only act upon 
her mechanically or industrially by having first thus learned 
her order and laws. He can neither know more nor do 
more than he has observed ; and both his interpretation of 
nature, and his operation upon nature, are to be those of a 
minister or servant, subject and under law, not those of a 
magister or master, dictating and giving law. To know her he 
must interpret her ; but to interpret her aright, he must inter- 
pret her ministerially, i.e, with submission to the evidence 
which she herself lays before him, with entire deference to the 
facts which she herself supplies, abstaining from all prejudica- 
tion of her order and laws, till he has adequate fact-evidence 
before him ; or, at least, if he cannot help starting hypotheses 
and theories, holding these only provisionally till further facts 
emerge by which to try them, an keeping himself in readiness 
to surrender them without a sigh when facts and phenomena 
call upon him to do so. The old scholastic way of the philo- 
sophers was to carry themselves in a magisterial tone towards 
nature, to dictate to her by what Bacon called anticipations of 
her order and laws, or divinations of them, and to impose upon 
her the fancies and theories of their own brains, in of 
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allowing her to stamp upon their minds the impress of her own 
actual order and laws by the evidence of facts carefully 
observed, and of phenomena exactly ascertained. It was the 
difference of these two views of man’s relation to nature, the 
magisterial and the ministerial, which made the main differ- 
ence between the spirit and method of the old and the new philo- 
sophies—of the old, which accomplished little or nothing ; and of 
the new, which has accomplished so much and wrought such 
marvels, that its admirers begin now apparently to think that 
it is the only light of the world, the only teacher and saviour 
of mankind. 

But is there anything of this ministerial posture and habit 
of mind in such views of nature as Powell has announced—any- 
thing of this entire submission of the understanding to the evi- 
dence of facts and phenomena? All the facts and phenomena 
of nature have reference only to the forces and laws included 
within her own system ; and allowing that, so far as these are 
concerned, there is uniformity and constancy, does that amount 
to a proof that there is no power in the universe higher than 
nature, and that it is impossible for the higher power to inter- 
fere with her, to suspend her order for a time, or to bring her 
order to a termination? Can such an assertion be called the 
submission of the mind to the facts of nature? Is it not pal- 
pably a going immensely beyond the facts? This is not surely 
allowing nature to speak for herself, and to govern our thoughts 
and conclusions about her, but is an entire perversion and misin- 
terpretation of her testimony. This is to make her say, not what 
she is and has long been, but to say that she cannot be other- 
wise than she is, and never was otherwise, and never will be. 
This is to make her speak not only about herself as she is, but 
about the purposes and plans of her Almighty Maker and 
Author, not only for all past time, but for all eternity too ; 
that it never was his mind to make a change in her present 
order, and never will be ; that he never once wrought a miracle 
within her sphere and system, and never will to all eternity 
Is this the interpretation of nature? Is not this rather to 
put thoughts into nature which we have no evidence that she 
ever conceived, and to put words into her mouth which she 
never was heard to utter? Is this the ministerial position 
and function of man’s understanding in relation to nature ? 
Verily, this is to play the magister nature in a style of dicta- 
tion and domineering worse than anything that Bacon ever 
laid to the charge of the old philosophy, ancient or modern, 
The truth is, this is to make nature impious in her own despite ; 
to make her set herself above God and assert her independence 
of Him, against her own obvious design to laud and glorify him ; 
to make her deify herself and her own order and laws, instead 
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of “the heavens declaring the glory of God, and the earth 
shewing his handiwork.” 

The ultimate fact regarding man’s position in the universe, 
and intellectual relation to it—the fact which rules that he 
can only be the minister and interpreter of the universe, and 
nothing more—the fact therefore which lies at the lowest 
foundation of the Baconian philosophy and all inductive 
science, is this, that man comes into the world as an intelligent 
spectator and observer of it. He finds the system of things in 
existence when he opens his eyes ; he finds on inquiry that it 
has been in existence long before he ‘came into being ; he is 
introduced into this wonderful theatre of things, with eyes to 
see it, with reason to search and understand it, and with emo- 
tions of delight and admiration to be stirred by its outer and 
inner glories. It follows inevitably that he must be content to 
take the universe as he finds it, to accept the objective evidence 
of things which tells him what they are, instead of prejudging 
and divining beforehand what they must be, or must ever have 
been, or must ever continue to be. A man who visits the 
empire of China does not go there to dogmatise as to what 
China must be, and must always have been, but to use his eyes 
and other senses—to look, and see, and find what China actually 
is. A man who goes into a theatre does not go to dogmatise 
about the play and the actors; to prejudge what the play must 
be, and what the actors and what the scenery, and what the 
successive acts and phases of the drama: he goes to take all 
things as he finds them, and to use his judgment upon them 
after he has used his eyes and his ears to ascertain what they 
are. And exactly similar is the position of man in the system 
of nature; a spectator, and nothing more; a spectator with 
eyes to look, and a judgment to pronounce upon what he sees, 
but without any power or competency to dictate to things what 
they shall be, or must be; without any authority or com- 
petency, ¢.g., to assert in regard to the system of nature, that 
not only he has never himself seen it change or vary, but that 
it is absolutely unchangeable ; and that this, too, is a primary 
law of belief, insomuch that it shall be irrational and absurd 
for any man to think the ee Surely such language can 
only proceed from forgetfulness of the real position and relation 
of the human mind to the system of things. It is language 
such as could only befit the Lord of nature to use, not man, 
the spectator and student of it. Let the Lord of nature declare 
her order to be immutable, and no one can challenge his com- 
petency to declare it, for nature is subject to his will, and his 
own p es regarding her are intimately known to himself. 
But till he speaks to that effect, let man be silent. And if it is 
alleged, as the whole Christian church alleges, that there is 
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good and adequate proof that he has spoken the exact > 
of that language, both by word and deed; nay, that he has 
supernaturally interfered with the order of nature frequently 
in the past, and that he designs to interfere with it again in 
the time to come; then let the proof of the fact which the 
church alleges and appeals to be fairly weighed and considered ; 
and if the proof is good and valid when tried by the ordinary 
principles of evidence, let it be frankly accepted and submitted 
to; let no violence be done to it ; let no attempt be made to 
gag or forestall its utterance, or to prevent it from getting a 
candid hearing ; let no prejudication upon the subject so enor- 
mous and immense as the absolute canon that nature is im- 
mutable be set up in anticipation of the evidence which waits 
for an audience. For that is merely to speak wildly and un- 
warrantably under the guise of philosophising ; that is merely 
to speak a language which falls below the average of common 
reason and good sense, while speaking in the name and with 
the pretensions of the loftiest wisdom and the highest philo- 
sophy. 

Imagine a man going to China, or into a theatre, and refus- 
ing to believe his own eyes,—even on the supposition that 
his eyes are in a sound state, and that he knows them to be 
so. But is not this the very thing that Professor Powell does 


when he says that he would not believe a miracle—ie., a 
real violation or suspension of the order of nature—a real 
interference of supernatural power if he saw it with his own 
senses. Yes; he is not only the last, but the greatest of all 
the sceptics. He out-Humes Hume himself. Hume says in 
his famous a | on Miracles, that “though a miracle can 


never be proved so as.to be the foundation of a system 
of religion, there may possibly be miracles or violations of 
the usual order of nature of such a kind as to admit a proof 
from human testimony,’—i. ¢., to admit of being seen and 
attested by eye-witnesses ; and he adds in the same place 
that “the decay, corruption, and dissolution of nature is an 
event rendered palpable by so many analogies that any pheno- 
menon which seems to have a tendency towards that catastrophe 
comes within the reach of human testimony, if that testimony 
be very extensive and uniform.” But if nature is subject to 
decay, corruption, and even dissolution, according to Hume, 
what are we to think of its immutability and invariableness 
according to Powell? Nor is it only Hume who admits that 
a violation. of nature might be capable of proof. La Place, 
as before referred to, admits the same. “ If we ourselves,” 
says he, “ had been spectators of such an event, we should 
not believe our own eyes till we had scrupulously exa- 
mined all the circumstances, and assured ourselves that there 
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was no trick or deception. After such an examination, we 
should not hesitate to admit it, notwithstanding its great 
improbability, and no one would have recourse to an inver- 
sion of the laws of vision in order to account for it.”” We do not 
mean, of course, to say that either Hume or La Place believed 
that in point of fact the order of nature has ever been violated, 
but we quote them to shew that it was no part of their philo- 
sophical creed that that order was absolutely inviolable and 
immutable, which appears to have been the creed of Powell. 
And he was quite sensible, be it remembered, of the advance he 
had made upon his unbelieving predecessors, but he regarded 
the advance as the progress of i Stent and true science. 
He quotes the passage of La Place just given, and does so 
only to express his dissent from it. ‘“ In such cases,” says he, 
(viz., as that supposed by La Place), we might imagine a mis- 
apprehension or exaggeration of some real event, or possibly 
some kind of ocular illusion, mental hallucination, or the like.” 
“ Of old,” he continues, “the sceptic professed he would be con- 
vinced by seeing a miracle. At the present day a visible 
miracle would but be the very subject of his scepticism. It is 
not the attestation, but the natwre of the alleged marvel which 
is now the point in question. It is not the fallibility of human 
testimony, but the infallibility of natural order, which is now 
the ground of argument ; and modern science cannot conceive 
religious truth confirmed by a violation of physical truth.” 
Modern science, forsooth ! as if all other professors of modern 
science agreed with him in such extreme views, and as if, while 
broaching such an enormous paradox of his own, he were only 
reporting the unanimous judgment of all living philosophers ; 
or as if, even admitting the possibility that he may not stand 
quite alone even in England in this pantheising mode of 
thought, he were entitled, as the mouthpiece of a small coterie 
of metaphysical physicists, half gages half Baconians, to 
dogmatise in the name, and upon the credit of the whole Royal 
Society and British Association. The fact is, that he has no 
right to speak in the name of British philosophers. He is 
rather, as Dr Buchanan remarks, a bold than a sound thinker, 
a speculative theorist rather than an inductive inquirer. “ His 
fundamental principle is not an inductive conclusion ; it has 
no resemblance to a physical generalisation, such as the law of 
gravitation ; it is rather an abstract metaphysical opinion, such 
as he is pleased to rank among ‘the higher 4 ever generalisa- 
tions and contemplations,’ which some have thought presump- 
tuous and profane, but which we arraign as simply unphilo- 
sophical.” 

ut if it were really true that the physical science of our 
time is to any large extent in sympathy with such unbounded 
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generalisations and abstractions as this of the absolute immu- 
tability of nature, we should none the less be of opinion that 
the science of the age had ceased to that extent to be Baconian, 
and was beginning to return to the condition from which Bacon 
redeemed the philosophy of his own day. One of the greatest 
evils of the old philosophy was its excessive fondness for wide 
generalisations, which it was in the habit of forming from a very 
narrow and inadequate induction of facts ; and one of the 
weightiest lessons which Bacon taught his own age and posterity, 
was to rise to such generalisations with caution and circumspec- 
tion, step by step, and continuously, not saltum ; and that 
even when they are formed in this gradual and circumspect way, 
they should be held subject to modification or even supersession 
by the evidence of new and additional facts, if these should 
emerge. Generalise cautiously—generalise upon the broadest 
possible basis of facts and observations—generalise provision- 
ally till the generalisation has been tested and verified beyond 
all possibility of doubt. Does this new generalisation of the 
immutability and infallibility of nature answer to these pre- 
scriptions or fulfil these Baconian conditions. Far from it ; 
very far indeed. It is enough to shew this, that Professor 
Powell claims for it the axiomatic certainty of a primary law 
of belief, ¢. e., a law of belief which you are to take with you, 
even to the examination of all those alleged facts which appear 
to be a contradiction to itself, but which, a priori, you are not 
to imagine can really be any exception to it. Many Christian 
miracles are alleged to shew that in point of fact and history, 
nature has not been infallible and immutable, but the reverse. 
No matter, says Powell ; they cannot be true, they must all be 
unreal, because the infallibility of nature is a primary law of 
belief, an antecedent first principle of knowledge—antecedent, 
he means, to all examination of these very alleged exceptions 
to it. But what is this but to turn the business of philoso- 
phising upside down, and to reverse all the best axioms of 
inductive science. What is this but to generalise before 
examining and justly estimating all the relevant facts ? 
What is this but to pronounce sentence first, and then examine 
the witnesses only to brow-beat and abuse them? What else 
than an affectation of philosophical language can we call it, 
to give the name of a primary law of belief to what, even if 
it were a true law, could never surely be a primary law, in- 
asmuch as it could only be arrived at after long study and search 
into the system of things. L. 
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Few countries can boast of a history fraught with more melan- 
choly interest than Poland. It is not merely that, low as she 
has now fallen, she once stood high among the nations of 
Europe, with a king of her own choice, a proud race of nobles 
and heroes, and an army flushed with a thousand victories. 
It is not that she once owned a domain stretching from the 
Vistula to the Baltic, comprising Lithuania, Hungary, and 
Bohemia, and could boast of a series of conquests comprehend- 
ing Sweden, Tartary, and Muscovy itself; for even Russia, 
which now tramples her in the dust, was at one time all but 
added as an appanage to the throne of Poland. Similar instances 
of fallen greatness are not rare in the history of ancient nations ; 
but the singular fact in the case of Poland is, that, vanquished, 
torn in pieces, bound and bleeding at every pore, she retains to 
this day, as fresh and unbroken as ever, her spirit of national 
independence. Other nationalities have crouched, practically 
or nominally at least, under the yoke of their conquerors. 
Poland, like some haughty prince, proscribed, confiscated, im- 
prisoned, has ever refused to own the authority of her oppres- 
sors, and stalks in sullen majesty over the soil which they would 
make her prison, but which she claims as her property. Every 
effort has been made to crush this national spirit ; her kingdom 
has been partitioned ; she has been denuded of all her ancient 
rights ; attempts have been made to change her language, her 
religion, her customs ; she has been forbidden to sing her 
native songs, or to wear her national garb. But all in vain; 
the Pole will neither become an Austrian, nor a Prussian, nor 
a Russian ; he will speak in no other than his mother tongue ; 
he will chaunt his plaintive national melodies, which sound 
more like litanies than lyrics, in some sequestered dell, or be- 
hind some convent wall ; or, if permitted to walk in procession, 
he will appear personified in a populace, marching with tapers 
in their hands, and with one voice reciting the hymn: “ Holy 
Lord God, God Almighty, God Immortal, have mercy upon 
us! Be pleased to give us back our native land. Holy Virgin 
Mary, Queen of Poland, pray for us!” Or, if her children 
should gather ominously in one of the squares of Warsaw, and 
some Russian official should ask, as Gortschakoff once asked, 
in the tones of an angry bear, “ What do you want?” the only 
reply, uttered in a wail of anguish, will be, “ We want our 
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country!” This is no factious spirit, kindled by designing 
demagogues, no passing emotion evoked by outrage. True that 
of late, stung to madness by insults beyond human endurance, 
Poland has once and again sprung to her feet; and, shaking 
her chains in the face of her head-gaoler, has attempted to 
gain her freedom by force of arms, pet attempts she has 

itherto failed ; and, after the sad occurrences from 1830 to 
1848, it did appear that the Polish cause had been finally lost. 
But these were only the fitful eruptions of a volcanic fire which 
burns deep down in the national soul, and which the “ many 
waters” of oppression will never quench. In Germany, we 
understand, she has passed into a proverb; for there, when 
anybody insists on attempting some hopeless enterprise, his 
friend will say, with a smile, “ Well, Poland is not lost yet!” 
Her present position, viewed in its relations to the past, bids 
fair to turn into seriousness the saying that has been used in 
derision. The German proverb may now be capped by another 
common in Poland, that “ you may strip a Pole of his cloak, 
and of his coat and waistcoat ; but if you offer to strip him of 
his shirt, he will take back the whole.” It is certainly the general 
conviction, not among enthusiasts merely, but among our oldest 
and wisest politicians, that Poland will live again ; the vision- 


aries now are those who believe in the continuance of the pre- 
sent order of things in that peer | country. 
1 


But the interest connected with Poland does not rest merely 
on her political misfortunes. It becomes intensified in no 
ordinary degree when we consider how these have been en- 
twined all along with her religious history. It is a common 
but complete mistake to suppose that Poland has been a 
thoroughly Catholic country, in the sense of having been a 
blind unquestioning disciple of the Roman Church. Romish 
writers have, of course, uniformly claimed her as their own, 
and down to the present day the Pope has called her his “ dear- 
est Polish republic, the nation so orthodox and so glorious by 
its faith.” What is more, the Ultramontane party, with Mon- 
talembert as its literary exponent, maintains that “the security 
and integrity of the Catholic religion, are identified with the 
maintenance of the political state of Poland.” We need hardly 
say that, had Russia not been the aggressor, had the Roman 
not stumbled upon a rival in the Greek Church, we should 
have had fewer elegiac strains from Rome over the ition 
of Poland, and might never likely have beheld the odd contre- 
temps of Popes pleading for national freedom. At no period, 
however, has Poland been remarkable for religious bigotry. 
The national temperament is adverse to it. The natives of 
Sarmatia, as ancient Poland was called, have ever borne and 
still retain the distinctive features of their Oriental origin, 
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Sombre, thoughtful, contemplative, they are less addicted to 
superstition than to mystic speculation ; their religion partakes 
more of the sentimental than either of the dogmatic or the 
ritualistic element ; and if attached on any side of their natures 
to the Roman Catholic forms, it is more through the imagination 
than either through faith or affection. If the Pole is an idolator, 
the god of his idolatry is his country; his native land is the 
idol at whose shrine he pours out his devoutest homage. Re- 
ligion is valued mainly as supplying a sublime allegory of 
national triumph, or as furnishing graceful trappings to national 
woe. The mass affords a fair pretext for celebrating the memory 
of the glorious dead, and the Virgin is venerated much less as 
the Mother of God than as “ the Queen of Poland.” 

In the earlier records of Polish history, examples are not 
wanting of the spirit which we have indicated. The conversion 
of Poland to Christianity may be traced back to the ninth cen- 
tury. The first who carried the glad tidings to the Slavonian 
nations of Moravia and Bohemia, and afterwards to Poland, 
were two brothers, named Cyrillus and Methodius, natives of 
Thessalonica. These missionaries, embued with the true spirit 
of their religion in its Oriental form, and superior to the 
worldly policy which too often actuated the emissaries of Rome, 
translated the Scriptures into the Slavonian, with which they 
were familiar ; and, besides instructing the people, conducted 
the whole service of the Church in the vernacular tongue, dis- 
pensed the communion in both kinds, and introduced other 
customs of the Greek Church, among which was the marriage 
of the clergy, who, according to the rules of that church, were 
not only permitted but enjoined to marry. This preservation 
of the national language, and its use in the sacred service, which 
continued down to the fourteenth century, together with the 
free institutions of the country, go far to account for the dis- 
tinct nationality by which Poland has so long been distinguished. 
One of their queens, Hedvige of Anjou, who flourished about 
the close of that century, is indebted for the high place which 
she holds to this day in the memory of the Poles, not more for 
her piety and virtues than for having been the patroness of 
the liturgy in the national language.* As the power of Rome 
increased, every effort was e to supplant these early insti- 
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tutions. The consequence was a perpetual struggle between 
the supremacy of Rome and the national independence. The 
monarchs of Poland were jealous of a foreign authority inter- 
meddling with their own ; the nobles eyed with suspicion the 
ascendancy of the clergy ; and even many of the clerical order, 
though acknowledging the Pope as the head of the Church, 
opposed his authority on many points, more especially the celi- 
bacy of the priests,—an ordinance to which they finally sub- 
mitted in Poland with more reluctance than in any other 
country. 

As in our own country, these contests rose occasionally to 
such a pitch as to terminate in blood. The quarrel between 
king Boleslav the dauntless, and Stanislaw, bishop of Cracow, 
was a contest between the temporal and spiritual powers very 
similar to that between king Henry II. and Thomas & Beckett. 
According to the old story, the Polish monarch slew the prelate 
with his own hands at the foot of the altar; the more modern 
version would have it, that the bishop died by a judicial decree, 
but adds, that after death his head was chopped off and his 
body cut into pieces. When Casimir the Great was excom- 
municated by the Pope, in the fourteenth century, for reform- 
ing abuses among the clergy, the ecclesiastic who ventured to 
notify it to the sovereign was seized by the people and 
drowned. In the same century, one named John Pirnensis 
began to preach that the Pope was antichrist, and Rome 
the synagogue of Satan. Multitudes embraced his opinions ; 
whereupon the Inquisition at Cracow commissioned one of 
their number to extirpate the heresy. The inhabitants of 
Breslau who had become disciples of Pirnensis, rose as one man 
against the inquisitor and put him to death. His cloak, stuck 
through with knives and‘stiff with gore, was long exhibited as 
a relic. 

These conflicts between the clerical and secular powers, 
which generally ended in the triumph of the latter, prove the 
feeble hold which the papal sway had over the Polish people. 
The thunder of the Vatican, which shook to their very founda- 
tions the thrones of western Europe, fell harmless in Poland, 
where the spirit of independence revolted against implicit sub- 
mission either to temporal or spiritual authority ; where the 
king himself was only permitted to rule according to law; 
where the Diet, as the supreme senate was termed, could issue 
its rokosh, or decree of armed resistance against the unconstitu- 
tional mandates of the sovereign, and the veto of a single member 
could dissolve the Diet. It thus appears that, long before the 
reformation, Poland was ripe for welcoming a free gospel and 
a reformed church. For this she was still further prepared 
by the extensive spread of the Hussite doctrines. At the 
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Council of Constance, the Polish nobility protested against the 
execution of John Huss, And after that execrable event, the 
doctrines of the Bohemian reformer, which coincided with those 
of Wickliffe, from whom he derived them, were propagated by 
his followers with such success, that the historians of Poland 
are at some loss to explain how they should have failed to be- 
come universally adopted. 

The Reformation of Luther was rapidly communicated to 
Poland, which had frequent intercourse with Germany, and 
more particularly with Wittemberg, where many of the youths 
of the Polish nobility resorted for their education. Dantzic, 
the chief town of Prussian Poland, was the first to welcome the 
new doctrines ; and the first protestant sermon was preached 
there in 1523, by one John Hegge, surnamed Winkelblack. 
Attempts were made by the clergy to arrest the progress of the 
new heresy, by proclaiming a royal edict against it, and bylaying 
fetters on the press and on education ; but these proved unsuc- 
cessful, for in 1539 the liberty of the press was established b 
a royal ordinance, and the Diet formally granted licence to all 
Polish subjects to study in foreign universities. The king, 
Sigismund L, noble, upright, and brave, but of an easy, luxuri- 
ous temper, refused to execute with rigour the edicts which 
the clergy extorted from him; on being pressed to imitate 
the example of Henry VIII. of England, whose writings against 
Luther had then procured him from the Pope the title of 
Defender of the Faith, he replied, in a tone that savoured of the 
religious indifference which characterised some of the learned 
at that period, “ Henry may write against Martin as he pleases, 
but I beg he will allow me to remain monarch of the goats as 
well as of the sheep.” During the reign of Sigismund, the 
numbers of the reformed received an important accession by 
the immigration of the Bohemian brethren, amounting to a 
thousand souls, who had been compelled by persecution to 
leave their native country. 

Thus there was every pry at the commencement of the 
Reformation, that Poland would speedily become a Protestant 
country. The prospect seemed all the brighter, from the 
liberal spirit which distinguished the adherents of the Church of 
Rome. Poland sent no representatives to the Council of Trent. 

The accession of Sigismund Augustus, in 1540, was attended 
by one of those anomalies on the part of the Polish Protestants, 
to which so many of their misfortunes may be traced. The young 
prince, shortly before his father’s death, struck with the beauty 
and accomplishments of Barbara Radziwill, a lady of rank, had 
contracted a secret marriage with her, which, on ascending the 
throne, he honourably acknowledged. The relatives of Barbara 
openly professed the reformed opinions; and her brother, 
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Nicolaus Radziwill, who was palatine of Vilna, and grand 
chancellor of Lithuania, had contributed greatly to the spread 
of the Reformation. He was a correspondent of Calvin, who 
addresses him in terms of the highest respect. Here was an 
opportunity which might never again offer itself, for advanc- 
ing the reformed cause to a position where it might have 
bidden defiance to its adversaries in all time coming. And 
yet, strange to say, the Protestant nobles, from petty jealousy 
of Radziwill, leagued with the Roman Catholics in a violent 
outcry against the marriage, and thus not only lost the advan- 
tage which the cause of truth might have gained, but turned 
it into the opposite scale. In no country of Europe, with the 
exception perhaps of Scotland, were the higher nobility and 
officers of state more generally enlisted on the side of the 
Reformation ; and in no country was it less indebted to them. 
Those who are disposed to blame the Lords of the Congregation 
in Scotland for taking up arms in defence of their civil and 
religious liberties, and for proceeding, in the absence of a 
hostile sovereign, to give a legal establishment to the Reforma- 
tion in Parliament, might discover in the opposite conduct of 
the Polish nobles, and in its very different result, some reason 
for qualifying their censure. With a Protestant queen, with a 
monarch favpurable to the views of the reformers on the throne, 
with a powssful army at their command, and the commander- 
in-chief among their number, and with a Senate, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of which were anti-Romanists, the princes of 
Poland failed to procure for the Protestant Church a legal estab- 
lishment, or for the Protestant religion any legislative sanction. 
It is true that, in the Diet of 1552, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was virtually abrogated, and the decrees of the spiritual courts, 
much to the mortification of the clergy, were declared void of 
all civil effects. True also, that, in consequence of this, though 
more probably from the constitutional antipathy of the Polish 
nation to all forcible measures for — heresy, the attempts 
at —, made by the Romish synods met with no sym- 
im y and no success; and that, in Polish Prussia and in 

ivonia, the king legalised the existence of Lutheranism by 
royal privilege ; in other words, — the inhabitants to set 
up Lutheran worship in these districts; and the same privilege 
was afterwards extended to Cracow, and other places in Poland 
Proper, as well as to the Bohemian Brethren. Still, these pro- 
visions came far short of what we understand by a legal estab- 
lishment. The Church of Rome was still the established 
religion of the country; she still retained the benefices and 
drew the tithes for the support of her clergy, while the Pro- 
testants were obliged to build their own churches and maintain 
their ministers by private subscription ; and the statutes pro- 
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hibiting their meetings under severe penalties, though for 
some time inoperative, still remained on the statute book of 
the country, weapons ready to be drawn from their scabbards 
as soon as the priests might deem it safe to use them. Obvi- 
ously, tl e policy of the Protestant party, when it was in power, 
even asa point of self-defence, if they did not insist on having a 
full legal recognition of their own religion, was to demand the 
withdrawment of all such prerogatives from the Romanists. 

At one time, indeed, everything promised well for the cause 
of Protestant truth and liberty in Poland. The great mass of 
the nobles, under which term were included all the landed 
gentry of Poland, and the vast majority in the larger towns, 
were of that persuasion. The Polish churches could boast of 
pious and devoted ministers, and a body of learned divines, 
whose writings rendered them illustrious. At a convocation 
held at Paris, where representatives from the Protestant 
churches appeared to plead for toleration in behalf of the 
French Protestants, the deputies from Poland, lay and clerical, 
put the Romish ecclesiastics to the blush by the extent of 
their learning and the brilliancy of their eloquence. At an 
early period (1563) the Bible was translated into the Polish 
tongue by an association of eminent scholars and divines ; and 
when the first edition, known as the “ Brest Bible,” had be- 
come rare, in consequence of the Romanists having made an 
auto da fe of as many copies as they could procure, it was 
reprinted, with several alterations, in 1632. Numerous schools 
were established by the Protestants, both for general educa- 
tion and for the higher branches, among which the College of 
Leszno was long and widely celebrated. Thus the Protestant 
Church of Poland seemed on a fair way to success. God 
seemed to have “prepared room before it, and caused it to 
take deep root, and it filled the land.” 

At the death of Sigismund Augustus, in 1572, the Protes- 
tants were a powerful, and indeed a paramount, body in the 
state. And yet, within a very short time after this, we see 
matters reversed : Catholicism is in the ascendancy, and the 
Protestants a persecuted sect, crushed and scattered almost to 
annihilation. How is this to be accounted for? The inquiry, 
in order to be fully answered, would lead us into a large field, 
embracing the on See subsequent history of Poland, political 
and religious. We shall endeavour, however, to arrange the 
leading points under the following heads, which will present 
the chief causes of the rapid decline and almost total extinction 
of Protestantism in Poland. 

Among these causes we would assign the first place to the 
unhappy disputes between the Lutherans and the Calvinists, 
Poland may be said to have received the reformed opinions, in 
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almost equal measure, from Geneva and from Germany. The 
Calvinists and the Lutherans, therefore, were nearly equally 
divided, and at first a strong desire was evinced to bring about 
unanimity. At the famous Synod of Sandomir, held in 1570, 
matters seemed to have issued in a union of the three evan- 
gelical churches, the Helvetian, the Bohemian, and the Lutheran. 
Seldom, indeed, has so near on approach been made to a happy 
alliance among the divided churches of the Reformation than 
on this oceasion. The “ Consensus Sandomiriensis,” as it was 
called, while it embodied all the leading doctrines of the Re- 
formation, sought to effect this union by the parties making 
mutual acknowledgments of the orthodoxy of their respective 
creeds regarding the principal points of religion, such as the 
Trinity, the incarnation, and justification by faith. On the 
sorely contested point of the Eucharist, it goes as far over to 
the Lutheran view as it was possible for the Calvinists to yield , 
admitting, what perhaps some may think amounted to a sur- 
render of the whole question, “that the body and blood of our 
Lord are distributed and given with the symbols of the thing 
itself, which, according to the nature of the sacraments, are by 
no means bare signs.” This somewhat ambiguous phraseology 
was left to be explained by each church according to its own 
confession ; and each was left to follow its own rites and cere- 
monies, because, as they declared, “ it is of little importance what 
rites are observed, provided the doctrine itself and the founda- 
tion of our faith and salvation remain pure and unadulterated.” 
They resolved, therefore, to “bury in eternal oblivion all the 
contentions, troubles, and dissensions which had hitherto im- 
ed the progress of the gospel,” and give each other their 
ands, pall re a sacred promise faithfully to maintain the 
peace and the faith. The “Consensus,” which was signed by 
a large number of noblemen and ministers belonging to the 
three churches, was afterwards confirmed and developed by the 
enactments of a synod held at Posnania. The government 
and worship of the churches were left to continue much as 
they had existed before ; and affairs of discipline were to be 
settled by a mutual understanding ; so that in these respects they 
stood more in the relation of sister churches, linked together 
by a common bond, though retaining independent action in 
their respective spheres. A general synod of all the Protestant 
churches was convoked at Cracow in September 1573, com- 
prising many persons of the highest rank, and presided over 
y the celebrated John Firley, palatine of Cracow, grand mar- 
shal of Poland, who was the leader of the Helvetian Church, 
and at that time the most influential grandee of the country. 
This may be viewed as having been the palmiest hour of Pro- 
testantism in Poland. Ina United Synod, graced with the pre- 
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sence of all that was noble and learned and pious in the land, re- 
solutions were — for promoting the reformation of the church ; 
and animated by the true spirit of Christian charity, they took 
advantage of their meeting to address circular letters to the 
sovereigns of Germany, in which, deploring the discords which 
had agitated the churches, they expressed a wish that a union 
resembling that which now happily existed in Poland might 
become general, and recommended, as the fittest means of 
attaining such a consummation, the convoking of a General 
Synod of the protestant churches of Europe, to which those of 
Poland were prepared to send delegates.* 

But the harmony thus auspiciously begun was not destined 
to last long. Certain Lutheran divines, actuated by part 
spirit, soon began to find fault with the “Consensus,” an 
under the pretext of zeal for the truth, rekindled the fires of 
contention. The Romanists took care to fan the flame, and 
by scattering the brands of discord, effectually broke up a com- 
bination which threatened, more than anything else had done, 
the extinction of the old religion. Through these contentions 
the Treaty of Sandomir was ultimately broken up ; and, among 
other bitter fruits, some of the very best of the nobles, such as 
Zamoyski the Great, disgusted with the endless theological 
squabbles between the Calvinists and the Sacramentarians, 
threw themselves back on the Church of Rome. To the same 
melancholy cause we may ascribe another thing which had a 
bad influence on the religious fortunes of Poland, namely, the 
want of any regular organisation of the church. The presby- 
terial being left to work alongside the episcopal government, 
there was no common source of jurisdiction, no head-quarters 
from which orders could be issued for united action, no com- 
mon centre of consultation, concert, or appeal. 

But, in connection with this fruitful cause of mischief, an- 
other of a still darker character was in active operation. The 
apostle has said, “ There must be heresies among you.” And 
alike in the case of Poland, which may be said to have gone to 
the extreme of toleration, and in the case of Geneva, where the 
opposite policy was at first pursued, do we see heresy dogging 
the steps uf the Reformation. So early as 1546, the opponents 
of the Trinity began to broach their sentiments in a secret 
society at Cracow. The worke of Servetus were secretly cir- 
culated, and Lelius Socinus, the brother of Faustus, visited 
Poland in 1551. Subsequently to this, Peter Gonesius, a zeal- 
ous divine, and George Blandrata, a learned Italian, and a super- 
intendent of the Helvetic Church, openly advocated anti-trini- 
tarian sentiments in the synods. It.is a striking feature in 





* Krasinski's “ Reformation in Poland,” ii. p. 71. 
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the history of the Polish Church life, that these heretics were 
not only permitted to vent their blasphemous opinions in open 
synod, but that, in the excess of their liberality, or their love 
of unity, the Polish reformers took offence at the zeal of Calvin, 
who warned them against these insidious heretics, as well as 
that of Beza, who recommended the use of the sword.* Some 
of the more faithful and zealous ministers, headed by the 
famous John Laski or Lasco, who at one time officiated to the 
Poles in London, but was obliged to return to his native 
country on the accession of Queen Mary, endeavoured to stem 
the torrent of error; and at last, in a synod held in 1568, 
Socinianism was formally condemned, and a separation was 
effected from its supporters. ‘The Socinian party, thus driven 
out, established their head quarters at Racow, from whence 
they issued their writings, more especially the well known 
Racovian Catechism, which was long held to be the manifesto 
of the party. Socinians from all quarters of the world flocked 
to Poland, and they continued to flourish there for a whole 
century, their final expulsion having been effected by the Roman 
Catholics in 1660. During this period, however, the influence _ 
which they exerted on the religious mind of Poland was sadly 
detrimental. Many of its Protestant nobles and learned men 
fell under the blighting effects of a system which seems to eat 
into the life of religion as doth a canker. To the undermining 
effects of Socinianism we may trace the fatal facility with 
which, in the hour of temptation, Poland left her first love, and 
fell back into Catholicism, sacrificing, thereby, as we shall see, 
at once her spiritual and her temporal freedom. 

But we now come to what may be regarded as the main 
source of the woes of Poland, we mean the introduction of the 
Jesuits, who by their subtle machinations and sinister influence 
succeeded in gradually restoring the supremacy of Roman 
Catholicism. The long reign of Sigismund the Third (from 
1586 to 1632) is acknowledged on all hands to have been the 
origin of the decline and fall of Poland. Before that period, 
the country had reached the acme of prosperty. Under the 
vigorous rule of Stephen Battory, Poland had humbled Mus- 
covy, and vs gee all her neighbours with respect. Religious 
liberty, which she enjoyed in a degree then unknown to 
any other country, produced the most favourable effect on the 





* Writing to Tarnowski, one of the noblest and bravest sons of Poland, Cal- 
vin complains of the jocular and sarcastic strain in which he had replied to 
his warnings. ‘“ Nulla deterior est pestis,” he remarks, “ quam humana ratio, 

uw te certe nunc extra metas rapuit, ubi Deo consilium tuum opponere non 

ubitas.” (Calv. Epist.ad Tarnow.) Tarnowski was quite orthodox, and con- 
tinued a zealous Protestant ; but it is not difficult to understand how Calvin, 
with his stern dogmatic, should have resented the playful style in which the 
free-minded Polish noble declined adopting his trenchant overtures. 
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development of the national mind. Literature and science 
rose to an eminence which placed her on a par with the 
most enlightened nations.* The accession of Sigismund IIL, 
the grandson of Gustavas Vaza of Sweden, reversed this state 
of prosperity, and proved, in its ultimate results, the ruin of 
Poland. His mother was a bigoted Romanist, and completely 
under the guidance of the Jesuits. His education, conducted 
under the care of that astute fraternity, was such as to inspire 
him with a blind zeal in the cause of Romanism. He was 
taught to regard bimself as a special instrument in the hand of 
Heaven for putting down heresy in Poland; and became a 
mere tool in the hands of these disciples of Loyola, even glory- | 
ing in the name of “the King of the Jesuits,” applied to 

him by his enemies in derision. The acceptance of such a 
sovereign, in preference to much better men, reflects little 
credit on the nobles of Poland. Certainly, the indifference 
they manifested with regard to the religious profession of their 
prince, stands out in striking contrast with the intense zeal, 
the sleepless vigilance, the untiring industry, which the Roman- 
ists displayed in securing, through the royal favour, the interests 
of their religion. It is universally admitted, however, that 
without the aid of the Jesuits, the grand feat of overturnin 

Protestantism in Poland could never have been accom lished. 
The native clergy of the Roman Church were too enlightened, 
too patriotic, we may add, too honourable men, to resort to the 
unprincipled tricks, the low chicanery, the vindictive rancour of 
the sons of Loyola. Well aware of this, Archbishop Hosius, a 
man of splendid talents and even of some eminent virtues, but 
a bigoted Romanist, who held that heretics were to be converted 
by the sword, and that no faith was to be kept with them, and 
who disgraced himself by congratulating the Cardinal of 
Lorraine on the murder of Coligny and the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, declaring that the news of these events filled his soul 
with incredible comfort and joy,—Hosius, we say, was the person 
who first introduced the Jesuits into Poland ; and they soon took 
advantage of their access to the court and their influence over 
theking. Their first object was to monopolise the education of 
the young. Their colleges at Cracow, Grodno, and Pultusk 
were placed under royal eeoeen, and supplied with learned 
Jesuits as instructors. ithin a brief period, we learn, to our 
astonishment, that no less than four hundred children of Polish 
nobles were taught at one of these colleges ; and these pupils, 
after being thoroughly ye Oy with fanatical ideas, were 
employed in the conversion of the lower classes of the people.¢ 





® Krasinski’s Reformation in Poland, vol. ii. p. 195. 
+ Ranke’s History of the Papacy in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
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Shortly thereafter we find that the nobles themselves are con- 
verted, and go over in great numbers to the Church of Rome. 
Upon making inquiry into the causes of this lamentable defec- 
tion, we are informed that, without employing any violent mea- 
sures, the Jesuits had succeeded in prevailing on the infatuated 
monarch to exclude all Protestants from civil and ecclesiastical 
dignities; every post of honour and emolument being jealously 
reserved for Romanists ; so that the Protestant nobility found 
themselves shut out from the court, the camp, the cabinet, the 
halls of justice, and even from the senate, unless they submitted to 
the Romish rites. But, trying as this ordeal was, we are com- 
pelled to ask how it came to pass that so many high-spirited 
nobles should have submitted to such arbitrary and arrogant 
intolerance? And we can find no other cause sufficient to 
account for such infatuation, than the withering influence of 
Socinian teaching. Pride, no doubt, and, we regretfully add, 
in some instances personal profligacy, may have had their share 
in smoothing the downward path ; but it is too obvious that 
had their religious principles not been previously sap or 
shaken at least by the insidious heresy which they had so 
long fostered, they never could have yielded so shamefully in 
the hour of temptation. When the te uits expelled the So- 
cinians in 1660, they were merely taking down the ladders and 
scaffolding by which they had gained the ascendancy. 
Much has been said by Romish writers in praise of the 
Jesuits for their zeal in the cause of education. Never were 
raises less merited. Montalembert, and the writer whom he 
introduces, lament the suppression of that order as one of the 
causes of the decadence of Poland. The very reverse is the 
truth. If the Polish nobles failed, as unquestionably they did 
fail, in imparting education to the bowrgoise, under the foolish 
idea that they would thereby be led into discontent and rebel- 
lion, it is equally certain that the Jesuits pretended to patronise 
and educate the peasantry purely for their own sectarian pur- 
— “To their pupils they imparted only the shell of know- 
edge, retaining the kernel for themselves.”* The disastrous 
effects of their education soon became manifest. At the close 
of the reign of Sigismund IIL, during which the Jesuits had 
become almost exclusively masters of the public schools, 
national literature had declined as rapidly as it had advanced 
during the preceding century. It is remarkable, indeed, that 
Poland, which, from the Reformation to the advent of the 
Jesuits, had produced many learned works, can boast of very 
few of any merit during their sway over the national literature. 





* Pelzel, Geschichte von Béhmen, quoted by Krasinski, in his “ Religious 
History of the Slavonic Nations,” p. 196. 
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The Polish language itself was corrupted through their agency, 
by an absurd admixture of Latin, and a barbarous style called 

onic. Even the classics were neglected under the regime 
of these conscript fathers ; not a single edition of them having 
been reprinted till after their expulsion from the kingdom. 
In point of fact, the time of their pupils was consumed, and 
their minds emasculated, by a wretched training in dialectical 
subtleties, the effects of which on the political and social inte- 
rests of the country were most deplorable. The national his- 
torian, old Lelewell, viewing matters with the eye of a repub- 
lican, depicts, in terms of the liveliest indignation, the weaken- 
ing influence of Jesuit education on his native country ; and 
roheing to the period from 1648 to 1717, which was that of 
Jesuitical ascendancy in the councils of the nation, he says: 
“ Poland was plunged into a state of stupor; she lost, durin 
the reign of the Saxon dynasty, all her energy, and neha 
inactive, scarcely giving signs of life, save those that indicate 
paralysis.” 

On this sad picture, drawn by one of the most devoted sons 
of Poland, a lurid light is shed by the whole history of the 
period. Having, through the favouritism of the monarch, 
obtained possession at once of the seats of learning, the epis- 
copal sees, and the courts of justice, the Jesuits began that 
system of petty, gnawing, out-wearing oppression in which 
they are such well-known adepts. By means of the students 
at their college, the lower orders, with their passions in- 
flamed by superstition, were instigated to riotous proceedings 
against the Protestants. Their churches were pulled down 
and burnt, their ministers expelled, their people insulted and 
massacred, And in vain could any redress be obtained from 
tribunals under the influence of the y which had raised the 
mobs. During the reign of John Casimir, himself a Jesuit, 
which began in 1648, matters came to a crisis. Foreign inter- 
ference in favour of the Protestants has been ever fatal to their 
cause in Poland. Sweden naturally came to their relief; but 
the atrocities committed by the soldiers excited an irritation 
that found vent in a series of bloody reprisals. The heart of 
Protestant Europe throbbed in sympathy with the sufferin 
Poles, and contributions were made for their relief in England 
and Holland ; but the unhappy Protestants never recovered 
from the heavy blow. In 1724, an event occurred which dis- 
graced Poland, though nowhere did it excite more disgust and 
resentment. In the town of Thorn, in Polish Prussia, a riot 
had taken place, excited, as usual, by the pupils of the Jesuit 
College, who insisted on the people kneeling when the host 
was carried in procession, and, on their refusing, attacked the 
students of the Protestant College with sticks and stones. The 
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inhabitants, who were for the most part Protestants, incensed 
at the insolent behaviour of the Jesuits, burst into their col- 
lege, broke their furniture in pieces, and burnt it in the street. 
Indignant at this outrage, the Jesuits circulated the most exag- 
gerated reports of it, asserting that the Protestants had treated 
the images of our Lord and the Virgin with the most sacrile- 
gious contumely and insult. Nothing would satiate the ven- 
geance of these monks but the blood of some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the citizens. Having obtained the sanction of 
the king, the accused were brought before a special commis- 
sion, consisting exclusively of Romanists, and as all the wit- 
nesses presented by the city were rejected as accomplices, their 
condemnation was secured against every principle of law and 
justice. The venerable president of the town, ner, a Man 
universally respected, was condemned to be beheaded, and the 
same sentence was passed upon seven of the burghers. Four 
others, accused of having added blasphemy to their other crimes, 
were sentenced to have their hands cut off before execution, 
and their bodies burnt. This act of bloodthirsty vengeance, 
which sent a thrill of horror throughout Europe, was followed 
by striking a blow at Protestantism itself. The churches were 
taken from the Protestants, and even their schools were ordered 
to be held on the outside of the city. 

To form a right estimate of these proceedings, it ought to be 
borne in mind that the Jesuits were a thoroughly unnational 
and unpatriotic sect. It would be unjust to hold the nation of 
Poland responsible for outrages from which its heart recoiled, 
and for an intolerance which was alien to its nature. The 
truth is, that the members of the Society of Loyola, from 
their first intrusion down to their expulsion in the year 1775, 
were never regarded in any other light than as foreigners and 
interlopers. The native clergy as well as the Dissidents hated 
them with a perfect hatred, and denounced them as the authors 
of all the miseries and disgraces which had befallen their 
unhappy country.* Attempts have been lately made to paint 
the Romish clergy, and even the Jesuits, in the most romantic 
colours, as the champions of the popular freedom and national 
independence of Poland. Of the clergy we shall speak anon ; 
but at present let us only look at the following picture, drawn 
by Mr Rdwards in the pe pd interesting. little work which we 
have placed at the head of our article :— 





* Discours aux Grands de Pologne sur la nécessité de bannir les Jesuites hors du 
Royaume, 1759. The author of this treatise, who was evidently a Romanist, 
denounces the Jesuits, as we have said above, scouts the pretence that they 
were necessary to the support of the Catholic religion, and concludes by main- 
taining that, as they could not be restrained by law, they should be driven 
away as wild beasts or shut up in cages. 
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“ But the most striking prediction of the downfall of the country 
was uttered in the beginning of the seventeenth century, during 
the reign of Sigismund III., by the priest Skarga, in a sermon which 
breathes such lofty indignation against the tyranny of the Polish 
nobles, and such sublime tenderness for Poland, that in reading it 
one is reminded of the love of the Hebrew prophets for Jerusalem, 
and of their terrible denunciations against their own countrymen. 
Skarga is full of the most exalted patriotism, and it can be seen 
that he loves the men on whom he is pronouncing a kind of male- 
diction. Even the worst of them could not have been thoroughly 
bad, or they would not have listened to him. He is preaching 
before the diet; the men he was addressing often interrupted him 
with murmurs. With one exception, all the senators were Protes- 
tants. They stood before the altar lifting up their heads and moving 
them about, so as to make the diamond clasps in their caps glisten 
the more. When the host was elevated the king alone went down 
on his knees.”—(“ Polish Captivity,” vol. i. p. 241.) 


Without indulging in several reflections suggested by this 
and similar passages, which are much fitted to mislead, we may 
only pom that Skarga was a Jesuit, and, with all his 
eloquence as a preacher, as bigoted and fanatical as any monk 
in the dark ages ; that in a pamphlet published on the occasion 
of the destruction of the Protestant Church at Cracow, he not 
only excused but eulogised the infamous transaction, talking 
of it in as inflated a style as he used on the occasion referred to 
by Mr Edwards, and claiming to be inspired by the Spirit of 
God, ex instinctu ut puto Spiritus Dei loquor ;* and that 
the following facts in illustration of his character have been 
stated by one whose catholicity of spirit can only be equalled 
by his high tone of Christian morality :— 

“This same Skarga went so far as to commend as an example 
worthy of imitation Louis the Ninth of France, who ordered the 
tongues of blasphemers to be cut out, and to say that all those who 
approved of religious liberty were blasphemers. It was not only in 
this pamphlet that Skarga recommended the abolition of aye | by 
every possible means ; but all his sermons, particularly those which 
he preached before the king and the assembled diet, were full of 
the most violent and bitter invectives against the protestants; and 
there is no doubt that this celebrated preacher contributed greatly 
to the triumph of his church in Poland.” 


We do not dwell on the melancholy circumstances attending 
the decline of Protestantism in Poland. Suffice it to say, that 
it admits of being demonstrated beyond all question, that the 
liberties of the country were sacrificed on the altar of religious 





* Adnotatio ad Evangelicos et alios Acatholicos, ex parte fani Oracoviensi 
eversi, §c. 
¢ Count Krasinki's Reformation in Poland, vol. ii. pp. 101-108, 
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bigotry. Nothing is more commonly asserted than that the 
Dissidents, as the Protestants were called, betrayed the inde- 
pendence of their country by calling in the aid of Russia in the 
year 1767. But what are the facts? Why, fifty years before 
that period, in 1716, it is well known that the Jesuits, with 
Count Sanianowski, bishop of Cracow, at their head, entered 
into a treaty with Russia, in which it was agreed that Poland 
should be virtually disarmed, by a reduction of its army from 
80,000 to 18,000. This shameful piece of treachery, which was 
protested against by all the better portion of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, was perpetrated with the view of securing the 
power, granted in the same treaty, of putting down the Dissi- 
dents, by depriving them of all the rights and liberties they had 
so long enjoyed! For fifty years, as the fruit of this disgrace- 
ful compact, did the unhappy kingdom become the scene of 
civil war and religious strife. Gradually were the rights of the 
Protestant dissenters trampled in the dust. Upwards of sixty 
of their churches were wrested from them or levelled with the 
ground. The free exercise of their religion was reduced almost 
to nothing ; no person was exempt from persecution, or could 
calculate on security for life or property ; their clergy were 
dragged before Romish tribunals ; their members were excluded 
from the magistracy, and declared incapable of bearing witness 
in courts of justice ; their nobles were excluded from the senate, 
and subjected to all sorts of indignities ; their sacraments and se- 

ulture were forbidden ; their marriages were pronounced invalid, 
if not celebrated by the Romish priests, on their children de- 
clared illegitimate. Who can wonder if, in such circumstances, 
the Dissidents should have appealed to Russia and to the 
Protestant Powers of Europe for protection of their rights and 
liberties, guaranteed to them by the laws and constitution of 
their country? Count Krasinski blames them for this, as 
indeed he denounces all foreign intervention as fatally injuri- 
ous to his country. But who tons them into this last resource? 
It was the ultramontane party in the Church of Rome. But 
the same party had already, as we have shewn, placed Poland 
in a state of disgraceful dependence on the court of Russia. 
Under their influence the Saxon dynasty had long before con- 
certed measures with Peter the Great for the partition of Poland. 
They gained their object, by nearly crushing all evangelical 
dissent—but gained it at the expense of the independence of 
their country—if, indeed, it could be called their country—if 
the Church of Rome can be said to have any regard to the 
political liberties and advantages of any country on earth, when 
these came into competition with the interests of Catholicism.* 


* Krasinski’s Reformation in Poland, ii. pp. 424-469. Schriften die Sache 
der Herrn Dissidenten in Polen. 1767. 
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We shrink from touching on the mournful period of Poland’s 
decline—her heartless partition—her mortal struggles—her 
iteous downfall. We have not now to do with her political 
Lisheey ; but this we may be permitted to assert, as apparent 
from a review of her whole history, that the fortunes of Poland 
have risen or fallen according to the rise or fall of the cause of 
religious freedom. It is truly remarkable that every public mis- 
fortune which befell Poland was sure to fall with peculiar 
weight on the Protestants of that country, and that the pros- 
perity of Protestantism is linked with the most brilliant eras 
in her annals, the palmy days of Sigismund Augustus and 
Stephen Battory. In saying this, we desire it to be distinctly 
understood that we carefully distinguish between the men 
and their systems—between the people of Poland and the 
churches to which they respectively belong. But here also we 
would draw a distinction. Poland has certainly been much 
less indebted to her Protestants than to her Protestantism ; on 
the other hand, while she can boast of many excellent Polish 
Catholics, she owes nothing to her Catholicism. That system 
has already proved a drag on her energies, and a snare to her 
liberties ; and, if allowed to regain its ascendancy, may yet 
swamp the best hopes of her friends. Whereas evangelical 
truth, if permitted to recover from the partitions and convul- 
sions by which the country has been so long enfeebled and 
enslaved, may yet place her as high as ever among the nations 
of the West. 

Let the Poles know this at least—let it be proclaimed on 
the house-tops of Warsaw, and in the ear of Europe—that 
Popery betrayed their country, and that a Popish bishop struck 
the first deadly blow at the independence of Poland. And let 
them mark the principle upon which the sacrifice was made. 
It is the moral of the old fable of the horse and the stag. 
Russia agreed to help the Romish Church to hunt down Pro- 
testantism, on condition of putting the saddle and bridle upon 
Poland ; but the stag once hunted down, Russia refuses to take 
off the saddle and bridle! Montalembert protests, like the 
horse in the fable, against the continuance of the yoke; but, 
true to his creed, he adheres to the principle that the Church 
must be preferred before the State, and Church power before 
civil liberty. He quotes, with high approval, the sentiment of 
a renegade Pole in 1768, who said, “I love liberty more than 
any of this world’s goods ; but I love the Catholic faith still 
more than liberty !” Let Poland judge how far the prevalence 
of such a religion as this is likely to seeure her freedom or 
independence. Catholicism would lay the liberties of a nation 
at the feet of the most worthless despot, could she but thereby 
obtain “the security and integrity of the Catholic religion.” 
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Christianity demands from her votaries no such unworthy 
sacrifices. She identifies herself, under all possible circum- 
stances, with the cause of human liberty. She contemplates 
no contingencies in which it can become right or lawful for a 
man or a people voluntarily to surrender their freedom—no 
case in which the faith and liberty can be legally bartered for 
each other. 

In fine, let the Poles of to-day prove themselves worthy of 
their noble-minded ancestors. Let them look back to their past 
history, and we feel persuaded that they will never again per- 
mit the ascendancy of an ultramontane Catholicism, which 
was at all times alien to the genius of the nation, and the 
fruitful mother of its misfortunes and disgrace. But let them 
learn at the same time, from the same source, the danger of 
religious indifferentism. They have never been either an 
impious or an intolerant people ; let them beware of the oppo- 
site extreme, a negative creed, which has no power either to 
promote piety or to resist intolerance. The eyes, not of Europe 
only, but of the whole world, are now upon Poland; and we 
feel persuaded that upon her choice between Christianity and 
Catholicism, infinitely more than upon warlike insurrections or 
diplomatic negotiations, depends the issue, whether she shall 
succumb into insignificance, or revive, in more glorious forms 
than ever, the days of her Radziwills and Battorys, her Sobieskis 
and her Kosciuskos. 





Art. IX.—Life of Professor Robertson. 


Life of Rev. James Robertson, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity and 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. By the Rev. A. 
H. Cuarrenis, M.A., Minister of New Abbey. Edinburgh, 1863. 


Tuts work will remind many how rapidly history is gathering 
into her domain events of which they were themselves a part. 
We have here the biography of one who was in his prime when 
the great battle which po hee his life was fought; and the 
biography, from the point of view inevitably occupied by the 
author, suggests all along the idea of another generation re- 
viewing the proceedings of that which has gone before. A 
work occupying such a position has an interest of a peculiar 
kind, and the author could not expect, as probably he did not 
desire, that his representations should escape criticism. But, 
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besides, the work has attaching to it this additional source of 
interest, that it could not fail to throw some light on the 
temper and tendencies of the Established Church of Scotland 
as at present constituted, or at least on those of an important sec- 
tion of that Church. All men interested in Scottish ecclesiastical 
affairs will be glad to learn, what Dr Robertson, or, as we 
ean hardly avoid writing it, “ Robertson of Ellon,” thought 
in his later years of the events in which he had taken part, 
as well as of the prospects of his church, and the policy 
which her friends ought to pursue. Nor is it without interest 
to mark how a rising man like Mr Charteris is disposed to 
contemplate all these topics. 

Before entering on matter so debateable, however, it is a 
pleasant duty to acknowledge the ability with which, in 
general, the work has been executed. It is not too long; it is 
composed of materials well selected and well arranged ; it is 
written in a fine Christian tone, and the literary execution is 
scholarlike and elegant. If it is, as we believe it to be, Mr 
Charteris’s first published performance, it is undoubtedly a 
ane commencement. Mr Charteris was not only one of 

r Robertson's students, but apparently an intimate and trusted 
private friend. He evidently entertained for Dr Robertson 
very warm feelings of love and regard, and was led to form 
a peculiarly high estimate both of his character and of his 
abilities. We have no doubt that, in some respects, he has 
formed an over-estimate, and has expressed himself accordingly © 
in terms that are exaggerated. We fear that calmer and less 
intimate friends will scarcely think that the motto on the 
title-page— 


“ A man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone, 
For ever and ever by,” 


is quite appropriate to the subject, or can quite be justified by 
any accessible evidence. But Mr Charteris, having formed so 
high an estimate of Dr Robertson, and cherishing so profound 
a veneration for him, has succeeded in placing before the world 
the judgment he has formed in a very winning way. Though, 
as far as the events of the story are concerned, he had little 
to record but ecclesiastical debates and ecclesiastical activities, 
in which Dr Robertson’s party figured with no particular 
splendour or heroism, he has yet succeeded in making his 
narrative appeal strongly to the respect and good will of the 
reader on behalf of the subject of it. If he does not always 
justify his estimate, he at all events makes it intelligible to 
the reader’s sympathies, as well as to his judgment, ow he 
himself is led to form it, We think it very likely that every 
VOL XIL—NO. XLV. 2P 
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one who reads the work will rise from the perusal with a 
higher opinion of Dr Robertson than he had before, as well as 
with a very cordial disposition towards his biographer. 

We have said that we cannot accord to Dr Robertson the 
exceptional eminence which this life claims for him. But we 
should be sorry to content ourselves with such a merely 
negative rating. Dr Robertson was a very able man, | 
sessed of much intelligence, energy, and sturdiness, independent 
in counsel, and powerful in debate, able to form clear views on 
practical exigencies, and having the courage and perseverance 
necessary to transmute his views into practical achievement. 
Throughout his life he deserved and had the respect, public 
and private, due toa manly and upright character, and this 
memoir evinces (which could previously be known only to his 
friends) how sincere his family affections and private friend- 
ships were, On all these points we welcome the testimony of 
the memoir. We differ mainly in regarding the combination 
of excellencies which Dr Robertson thus exhibited as not quite 
so exceptional and extraordinary as it appears to his bio- 
grapher ; while, as regards his mental endowments, we are in- 
clined to attach somewhat more importance than he does to 
the decided lack of evidence of original or originating power, 
such as should have fitted Dr Robertson to make any im- 
portant contribution to the thoughts of men about truth or 
duty. We retain also, after reading this biography, what we 
had before it came into our hands, viz., a decided impression 
of a somewhat commonplace and long-winded character attach- 
ing to Dr Robertson’s addresses on public occasions, excepting 
in debate. We do not apply this remark to his lectures, of 
which, in common with the rest of the public, we are without 
the means of forming any independent opinion. 

James Robertson was born in the parish of Pitsligo on the 
2d January 1803. His father was the tenant of a farm not 
at that time very large or very productive. Throughout his 
life he manifested the warmest respect and love for both his 

rents ; and to his mother in particular, he believed that 
Pre owed much. Like many distinguished Scotsmen, he com- 
bated the difficulties which lay in his way with great man- 
liness and endurance, He toiled, and he denied himself, not 
merely for the purpose of pushing his own way to distinction, 
but for the purpose also of doing an eldest son’s duty in 
contributing to the support and comfort of his family. The 
latter object he never ceased to keep in view while he lived. 
Indeed, all the recorded incidents of his history, from his 
boyhood onwards, indicate a strong sense of duty, and that 
sort of self-respect which secures a man against temptations 
to mean and unworthy conduct. So much energy of character, 
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under such guidance, promised well. He seems also to have 
had from an early period a strong and increasing sense of 
religious obligation. It does not appear that this was at first 
connected with any very clear views of gospel truth, or any 
strong sense of gospel motives. We should rather infer the 
contrary, from the materials which the biography provides. 
No distinct era of change in this respect is indicated. We 
understand Mr Charteris to look on his case as one in which 
the influence of distinctively evangelical views and motives 
became gradually more manifest and prevailing as time went 
on. A special influence on his views in many matters is 
ascribed to the visit of Dr Duff to his manse on the occasion 
of the first return of that distinguished missionary from India. 
The following extract from a letter to an afflicted friend, also, 
is understood to refer to his own experience, but the period 
when the inward trials to which he refers occurred is not 
known. The preceding portion of the letter recommends a 
method of dealing with the trial, in which his friend might 
be brought to know “the heart of him to whom Jehovah 
himself has said, in the words of the evangelical prophet, Thy 
righteousness is of me.” 


“T will put what I have said into a more tangible shape, by illus- 


trating it from the experience of another friend in whom I take a 
deep interest. He, too, for a long time had dark days, and found it 
difficult to preserve his mind from being prostrated under the deep 
gloom of despondency which frequently threatened to settle down 
upon it. From what I know of the case, I believe he must have 
sunk beneath the affliction, but for the comfort and strength which 
is found in the word of God, read and applied as I have ventured to 
recommend above. A partictlarly favourite portion of Scripture 
with him was the Book of Psalms, in which the royal poet, in the 
words, too, of the Spirit of truth, so graphically and powerfully, and 
to the life, describes both the hidden griefs of the wounded soul, and 
the equally hidden joys by which these griefs, when they are carried 
to the throne of grace, are so wonderfully,—my friend would almost 
say, miraculously allayed. In the reading of this portion of the 
Scriptures, he was specially struck with the constant efforts made 
by the Psalmist himself to realise in his soul the immediate ,pre- 
sence of God, to see the hand of Jehovah visibly as it were in 
creation and providence, and especially in what came home to his 
own experience. My friend endeavoured to follow this precious, 
precious example, and, though he must have fallen far short of all 
the deep reality of the Psalmist’s experience, he yet did attain, [ 
am well assured, to much comfort and strength to his own soul. 
Often from the reading of a psalm, with prayerful application of it 
to his own circumstances, aia he find himself, when his spirit was 
— and ready to faint within him, rescued as by a hand from 
above from the deep waters, sustained under his infirmities and 
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ultimately invigorated with new strength. He still continues, I 
believe, his daily readings of the Psalms, and finds in them a never- 
failing source of consolation and encouragement. I have taken 
the liberty of referring to this case, which fell within my own 
observation, and for the facts of which I can fully vouch, believing 
that the knowledge of it may be blessed of God to sustain you, 
until it shall please him to withdraw from you his afflicting hand, 
and to enable you, as he yet will enable you, to say in the fervour 
of a joy with which no stranger can intermeddle, ‘It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.’” (P. 348.) 


The following letter, written to his father, then in ailin 
health, not very long before Dr Robertson's own death, wi 
shew how he was wont to express his ripened views on the 
most important subjects :— 


“The obligation laid upon us to make our calling and election 
sure, grows in urgency as we advance in our course.... It is, 
indeed, the most advanced Christians who feel the most strongly 
the necessity of habitual watchfulness and prayer, in order that the 
days of their merciful visitation may be duly improved by them. 
Suffer me, then, affectionately to remind you, my dearest father, 
of your duty in this respect, and not your duty only, but your 
inestimably precious privilege. In reminding you, I wish also to 
remind myself. Every day should be consecrated to the service of 
God, in humble dependence on his grace to enable us to make our 
service acceptable. This grace will not be refused us, if we strive 
to seek it with humble and earnest hearts, pleading with God the 
exceeding great and precious promises of his word. That word, I 
fervently hope, will be a guiding companion. Let some of my 
sisters read a portion of it every morning, and make the portion read 
the subject of your meditations, and the groundwork of your 
humble supplications to the throne of grace throughout the day. 
Select especially such portions as set forth in the fullest and clear- 
est terms the love unfathomable wherewith we are loved by our 
blessed Redeemer. His own farewell discourses to his apostles, 
recorded in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of St John’s Gospel, 
and Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
present this unsearchable love to us in terms that cannot but com- 
mend it to our hearts if we will only devoutly attend to them, and 
in terms at the same time so plain and impressive, that he who 
runs may read. One of the above-named chapters of John, or a 
chapter of any of the Epistles which I have mentioned, will provide 
you with a subject of meditation and prayer for the day, equally 
profitable and delightful. Lay open your whole heart to God in 

our prayers, keeping nothing back from him, but anxiously setting 
fore him all your sins and all your needs, and beseeching him, for 
the sake of your own blessed Redeemer, freely to pardon the former, 
and fully to supply the latter. Strive to find your chief pleasures 
in this childlike and unrestrained pouring forth of your whole heart 
unto God in Christ: and you will find, that through the Holy 
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Spirit God himself will shed abroad in you his love in return. 
This daily communion with your God and Saviour will both make 
life sweeter while it lasts, and deprive death of all its terrors. May 


God’s richest blessings ever rest upon you, and may your whole soul 
be filled with the fulness of his love.” 7 


In making these extracts, we have anticipated the due order 
of the history, the main events of which, however, may be very 
shortly told. After spending about three years in the situation 
of head master of the Gordon’s Hospital, Aberdeen, he became 
minister of Ellon in 1832. He remained in Ellon during eleven 
eventful years. His parochial duties were performed with 
characteristic energy and thoroughness, sparing neither time 
nor labour. He himself felt, and he encouraged in his parish 
a lively interest in Church Extension and the Church’s mission 
schemes. Meanwhile, he came more and more into notice as 
a member of church courts, and during the latter years of this 
period was unquestionably one of the most effective leaders in 
the General Assembly upon the moderate side. After the 
Disruption, he was appointed to succeed Dr Welsh as Professor 
of Church History in Edinburgh, and also as Secretary to the 
Bible Board, the latter appointment being attended with some 
circumstances which are not referred to by Mr Charteris, and 
which we are very willing to forget. He occupied this position 
till his death. Busied at first with his professorial duties, he was 
soon drawn to take the labouring oar in connection with the 
Church Extension and Endowment Scheme of the Established 
Church. His labours in this cause were most unsparing, and 
in a very remarkable degree successful. Mr Charteris looks 
upon them as having ultimately proved too heavy for his 
strength, and as having thus occasioned his death. Very 
unwillingly he gave up his pen, under the burden of the illness 
which proved to be his last. We would willingly quote the 
whole touching narrative which Mr Charteris gives of his last 
days, and we must at all events find room for a paragraph that 
will indicate the prevailing character of his mental exercises 
during the closing hours. Dr Robertson was attended by Pro- 
fessors Christison and Miller. The latter made his last call on 
a Sunday afternoon. 


“ Dr Robertson had expected death, but it may be that for a few 
moments some new expectations of life ssed him, for he said, 
‘If I recover from this, I shall never disobey your orders again, 
but work just as many hours as you tell me.’ ‘My dear friend,’ 
was the faithful reply, ‘God seems about to call you to himself, to 
do him service in another sphere. You will rest from all those 
labours here, and your works will follow you.’ ‘Instantly my 
meaning was comprehended,’ says Professor Miller, ‘and the reply 
came quickly, ‘So be it. I would have gladly remained a little 
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longer and worked God’s work here, not as I would, but as I could, 
had such been his blessed will ; but if He sees best to take me now, 
I am ready. Iam a poor sinful creature; but all my hope of sal- 
vation is in the righteousness that is of God in Christ. I place no 
confidence whatever in anything that I may have done; my alone 
rest for acceptance is on the righteousness of God by faith.’ ‘That 
is right, sir; hold fast by that now.’ ‘ Yes, by God’s help I do.’ 
After a pause, he continued, ‘And as to the Free Church and 
Established Church, I care not. Give me the man that has much 
faith. Him I respect and love. We shall be together united with 
God in Christ—for ever. May God bless you, my dear sir.’” 


He died an hour or two after this, after again expressing 
with much humility his faith in the Lord Jesus, and after 
earnestly reverting in some moments of wandering to the 
schemes of which he was Convener, and to the interests of 
religion in Scotland as in his judgment bound up with its suc- 
cess. He died on the 2d December 1860, in his fifty-eighth 

ear. 

r In narrating the story of Dr Robertson’s life, Mr Charteris, of 
course, could not avoid the “Ten years’ conflict.” He has con- 
trived to get over it skilfully enough, and within a reasonable 
space. We feel alittle at a loss how to deal with this part of the 
biography. It is written, we are sure, with the most honest in- 
tention, and, generally speaking, ina commendable, though some- 
times sufficiently little spirit. It is, at the same time, quite un- 
trustworthy as a history, in consequence of the operation of the 
same fatal necessities which compelled the Moderate party all 
along to decline the proper question, and to evade the main argu- 
ment. There are therefore many statements that deserve to be 
challenged, which, howeVer, it would be very wearisome to enu- 
merate, and utterly impossible to discuss. e would — 
pass from the subject altogether, and occupy ourselves exclu- 
sively with topics that can awaken no hostile feeling. But 
this work is not merely a Christian biography, but a contribu- 
tion to history, and must be dealt with as such. It will, 
perhaps, be our best course to advert, first, to one or two 
matters of a more biographical kind, or bearing on the personal 
aspects of that controversy. Afterwards, if we have time and 
space, we shall notice one or two specimens of Mr Charteris’s 
way of stating the controversy itself. 

It was extremely natural that Mr Charteris should avail 
himself of the general respect in which Dr Robertson was held, 
to reflect a certain lustre on the party with which he acted. 
The testimony implied in the adhesion of a man so able, of a 
minister so conscientious and laborious, may be very fairly 
claimed in behalf of the Moderate party before the Disruption, 
‘and in behalf of the Established Church after it. But the 
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impression left upon the mind of the reader is, that Dr Robert- 
son and his parish were on the whole fair enough specimens of 
the ministers of his party, and the parishes placed under 
their ministry, especially in Aberdeenshire. r Charteris 
refers with something like a sneer to the expressions used by 
the other party with regard to the preaching of the gospel in 
those districts by the deputies who went thither during the 
time of the controversy, in so far as these expressions imply, 
that light was then carried to a dark place. And he very 
are a intimates, that the evangelical party, on some occasions, 
aid claim to peculiar zeal and spirituality, and that their claim 
was as false as it was arrogant and offensive. We are very far 
from doubting that there may have been sinful self-assertion 
in this way on the part of some members and organs of that 
party ; and as it is important that all parties should be reminded 
of the offensiveness of this sin, we rather desire to benefit by 
the admonition, than to scrutinise very severely the justice of 
it. But the interests of truth require a little plain speaking 
upon this matter. We pay willing tribute to the admirable 
qualities of men like Dr Robertson. We gladly remember 
others besides him, among the leaders, and among the rank 
and file, who won and retained till their dying day the cordial 
respect of all who knew them. Farther, we desire to say not 
one invidious word about the spirit or the influence of the 
Established Church as it now exists. But we do say most de- 
liberately, and knowing well what we assert, that on the whole 
the history of Moderatism in Scotland, religiously regarded, 
has been a dark, disgraceful, and disastrous one. And we say 
farther, that twenty or thirty years ago, Aberdeenshire (over 
which it seems M‘Cheyne might have spared his “ yearnings ”) 
included districts supplied with a “Moderate” ministry, so 
secular and so utterly reckless, that it is wonderful religion 
survived at all among the people. This is mere matter of fact, 
and the palpable notoriety of these facts justified a mode of 
speech with regard to those districts, which otherwise might 
have seemed arrogant enough. We have already admitted, 
that it may sometimes have been applied too sweepingly, and 
without due tenderness of spirit. 

. Mr Charteris has represented Dr Robertson as entitled to 
great credit for the part he acted throughout the controversy, 
as a candid and reasonable man. He labours to present him 
as one who avoided extremes, who stood clear of the responsi- 
bility of driving matters on till they were irretrievable. He, 
it seems, in common with Lord Aberdeen, took the line which 
might have extricated the church if men had been reasonable. 
“Most unwillingly were both the statesman and the church- 
man driven to extremities in the terrible strife ; and it was not 
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the fault of either of them that the church was riven and the 
country distracted.” We are sorry to be obliged to demur to 
this account of the matter. Dr Robertson had a large amount 
of candour, and was far from being a violent man, although he 
was a tenacious and persistent one. He often made admissions 
in debate that surprised friend and foe alike. But his course 
throughout was indistinguishable from that of the Moderate 
party generally. His vote was always sure ; his speech, with 
whatever qualifications in its method, always for the resolution 
of the party. If, as Mr Charteris tells us, he as of 
some of the things which the Strathbogie men did, in that 
reckless course of theirs, by which they sought to precipitate the 
collision between the power of the law and the conscience of 
the church, that disapproval never told practically. He fought 
for them, voted for them, stood by them ; and as he was, up 
till the summer of 1842 at all events, a leader of the party and 
a sharer of the counsels which guided it, he must be held 
responsible along with the rest. Although far less violent in 
temper, and far more conscious of the delicacy of the ground 
than many of his comrades, he had just the same claim to credit 
for taking a wise and conciliatory course, which the rest of the 
Moderate party had,—the same and no more. All along, we are 
disposed to believe, his personal feelings were kindly, and his 
desire to see the conflict end sincere, but a public man must 
be judged by his public course. 

Look, for instance, at the course which he took, along with 
Lord Aberdeen, with reference to the question of a possible 
adjustment. The circumstances were these. The church had 
deliberately resolved that it was a fundamental principle of her 
policy and agreeable to Scripture, that no minister be intruded 
on a reclaiming congregation. Repeatedly, and in the most 
express and formal way, the majority had made it clear, that 
any settlement which should make it their duty sometimes to 
intrude ministers on reclaiming congregations was against 
their conscience, and could not be accepted. The alternatives 
were to accept a principle which the church, by immense 
majorities, supported by the mass of her people, had declared 
to be fundamental, or else to take the consequences in a dis- 
ruption. Dr Robertson and Lord Aberdeen, in these cireum- 
stances, presented to the Church their own ideal of a settlement; 
consisting in a power to the presbytery to entertain all kinds 
of objections, but with an obligation to induct whenever the 
presbytery were not prepared to adopt judicially these objec- 
tions, or some of them, as their own. They refused to move 
one inch from this ideal of their own. The statesman would 
go no further, the churchman would not encourage him to go 
further. In the Assembly of 1841, when this precise point 
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was raised, and Dr Candlish made his memorable ap tethe 
other side, at least not to oppose the Duke of Argyll’s bill, which 
legalised the veto, the appeal was rejected, courteously but quite 
decidedly. It was, Dr Robertson said, a matter of principle 
not to accept the veto, though he admitted the Moderate party 
might act under it. And it was a matter of principle, for this 
reason, that when Christian men have a charge to make, they 
ought to be ready to bring reasons for the charge. Hence he 
would rather do away with patronage than have the veto. All 
the world knew that a proposal to settle the question by doing 
away with ——— would have met with determined opposi- 
tion from Dr Robertson. All the world knew also, that the 
exercise of the veto implied no charge against the presentee, but 
simply the assertion of a right on the part of the people to 
decline the presentee’s services. And the meaning was, there- 
fore, that Dr Robertson and his party were prepared to obstruct 
the only settlement that could avert a disruption, with no plea 
of constraining principle in the matter, but the sheer = 
to which we have alluded. Will Mr Charteris or any human 


being maintain that a pretext like that will justify in the eye 
of posterity the claim to a character for statesmanship, or for 
wise guidance of affairs, in favour of those who thus did what 


in them lay to make inevitable the catastrophe of the Disrup- 
tion? Very likely, indeed, they suffered themselves to think 
that pretext a weighty reason. The truth is, any pretext 
pve have done, any that offered would have been dandled 
and made much of. The whole policy of the party was simply 
addressed to winning a victory for Moderate measures and prin- 
ciples as against their opponents, and to force that victo 

through the help of the courts of law. It was “to hold back the 
tide of innovation” (p.115). There was no disposition to contem- 
plate as anything but a calamity a measure which would really 
coverand secure what the evangelical party judged indispensable. 
And those who will vindicate the wisdom and statesmanship of 
a man like Dr Robertson, acting as he did, in these circwm- 
stances, can do so only on the ground, that he and his party 
did not believe there would be any considerable secession. The 
evangelical party were to be broken in spirit by their difficul- 
ties, to give way, and to yield the situation and its spoils to the 
Moderates. Some plausible bill, stopping short of what had 
been declared repeatedly to be matter of conscience with the 
majority, and yet offering a pretext to those who wanted one, 
should a passed, and then “the neck of the high party’s con- 
spiracy would be broken, and only the leaders who were knee- 
deep in pledges would go out” (p. 165). That, we repeat, is the 
only vindication of his statesmanship, and what a vindication ! 
It is with a feeling of humiliation that one ranks a man like 
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Dr Robertson with those who built their policy on the hope 
that the majority would prove unfait to their declared 
views, renounce their professions, and accept a settlement which 
they had declared to — their conscience. Did it never 
occur to him to consider what a victory like that would cost the 
Church, or how it would bear on the interests of religion and on 
the character and influence of the ministry? Was it sound 
statesmanship or churchmanship to build so much on the hope 
that men and clergymen would dis their character and 
their professions? We believe that Robertson would not 
have so acted if the question had come again in after days. 
That at any period of his life a man so honest as he was should 
have been party to a policy which relied so much on the 
expectation to which we have referred, is one of the strongest 
proofs of the lowering influence which the Moderate party as 
it then existed was sure to exert on every one associated with 
it. Mr Charteris, as was to be expected, when adverting to 
the Disruption, makes much of the fact, that not a majority, 
but a minority of the whole ministry of the church came out. 
It was not, therefore, he says, a separation between Church and 
State, as had been threatened, but a secession from the Church. 
He must grant, at least, that before that time, up to the middle 
of 1842, it was a separation of Church and State that was 
threatened ; it was a majority, not a minority, that asserted cer- 
tain principles to be fundamental ; it was a declaration of th 
Church as such which Dr Robertson and Lord Aberdeen had to 
consider and deal with. But then, it is said, in the end it did 
not prove so. Not the church, but only a minority, went out. 
Very well. Will Mr Charteris consider a little how it came to 
pass that only a minority went out? Will he reflect on the 
sition of those whose staying in left only a minority to go out ? 
joes he really desire that there should have been more such ? 
Would it not have been better for his own church if there had 
been fewer? There is no excuse for the policy either of the 
churchman or the statesman. Honest men plainly told them 
that certain things were essential, and they perseveringly offered 
something different, in the hope (whose true character, we may 
trust, themselves did not perceive) that the men would not 
rove so very honest. It is a very striking thing, that Dr 
bertson, who stood out so firmly against everything beyond 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill, should have come round within sixteen 
ears to the resolution of working for an abolition of patronage, 
in the hope of thereby doing something to reunite the Scottish 
ehurches. It was highly creditable to him as regards his readi- 
ness to profit by the teaching of events. It affords at the 
same time a very instructive commentary on the course which 
he pursued up to 1843. 
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We have no wish to conceal, that as the Disruption drew 
near (in April or May 1843), Mr Robertson, according to Mr 
Charteris, foresaw that it was likely to be extensive, and 
earnestly desired that something should be done to avert it. 
He was not at this time, we are told, in the confidence either 
of government or of its advisers, and could only deplore what 
he foresaw. We do not find in the biography any satisfactory 
means of judging how far Mr Robertson would have gone. 
And there is no evidence that he was prepared to go any further 
than this, that Lord Aberdeen’s bill should be brought in as a 
government measure beforethe Assembly. If this was all, and 
we feel pretty sure that it was, then this was not enough. And 
Mr Robertson, however anxious he may have been, and no 
doubt was, about the state of affairs, cannot be regarded as 
having, even then, departed from the vicious policy of with- 
holding what was indispensable, and offering at the same time 
a pretext for staying in, which was no more than a pretext. 

This leads us to one other point of a somewhat personal 
kind, bearing rather on men’s conduct than on the discussion 
of principles. Mr Charteris is tolerably free in his assertions 
about the state of mind of those who “ went out” in 1843. It 
was, it seems, the extreme views and the artful leadership of 
eertain men which drove others on and led them out, carrying 
them far beyond their own sober judgment. Apropos to a 
conversation (in 1839) between Dr Chalmers, Mr Robertson, 
and Lord Aberdeen, we are told that, “ had it been left to 
these three, without pressure from less earnest and more bigoted 
men, there can be little doubt that the Church of Scotland’s 
difficulty would have been surmounted, and the calamity of 
1843 been unknown.” As the Disruption drew near, we are 
told that many a man perceived that the cause was not worth 
the cost, and felt that pledges given in moments of enthusiasm 
had been rashly given, and they would have drawn back if the 
Legislature had only supplied “an excuse.” Nay, there can 
be no doubt about it, for we are informed “ any one can attest 
it.” We wonder that Mr Charteris did not perceive the ex- 
treme ludicrousness of this certificate as to the motives of a 
great historical movement that stirred a whole country, set 
forth by such an authority as Mr Charteris of New Abbey, and 
indorsed by the respeétable attestation of “any one.” Not 
“ any one” only, but every one, knows that if the Legislature 
had supplied a settlement on sound principles, both “ leaders” 
and sivean would gladly have found themselves relieved 


from the responsibility of the movement of the 18th of May. 
But, as to the influence that might have been exerted by 
any “ excuse,” had the islature been considerate enough to 
provide it, we rather imagine that those who were so anxious 
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to be supplied with an “excuse” for “ pausing in their course” 
contrived to dispense with the excuse, and did pause, simpliciter. 
“ Any one can attest it.” Mr Charteris’s statement, we may 
suppose, embodies the view of the Disruption, and of the spirit 
which animated it, that circulates in Established Church pres- 
byteries and coteries. The Disruption ministers, that is to say, 
went out, as many a man has gone to fight a duel, more than 
half conscious that he is an ass for his pains, but feeling he is 
in for it, and must go through with it. Now, really, “any one” 
is at liberty to form his own opinion of the value of Disruption 
principles, and any one in Mr Charteris’s position must be ex- 
cused for having not the least idea of the extraordinary glad- 
ness, and thankfulness, and enlargement, that made memorable 
to many sorely tried men the summer of 1843. But surely 
men that took such a step, after contemplating it for months 
and years, that carried with them the “ attestation” implied 
in the adherence of the membership of the Free Church, that 
were able to make their principles tell in the work the Free 
Church has done since then, have justified a claim to be re- 
garded as honest men, who acted on their own views of what is 
true and right, and who disregarded the temptations arising from 
other considerations. Men in general, however they differ from 
the views of the Free Church, have conceded this to the Dis- 
ruption ministers, and have felt it a pleasure to applaud at least 
the manliness and the honesty of their course. The Established 
Church, it seems, as represented by Mr Charteris, cannot afford 
to be so magnanimous. Very well. Then, the less that they 
say about it, the better it will be for themselves. The Disrup- 
tion and the Free Church may be right or may be wrong, but 
they have proved themselves to the common sense of mankind 
to embody a remarkable movement of the mind and heart of 
Scotland. There is something very funny in being assured that 
all that has come and gone was the work of a company of Bob 
Acres, who devoutly desired to be out of the scrape. It will 
hardly be believed, even though discerned by the penetrative 
eye of Mr Charteris of New Abbey; nor, indeed, upon the 
attestation of “any one.” Of a piece with this is the attempt 
to deprive the evangelical party of the testimony implied in 
the adhesion of Dr Chalmers to the course they took. Mr 
Charteris hints in pensive terms, as many of his party have 
done before, that Dr Chalmers was driven or drawn by certain 
sons of Belial to courses that his own free judgment never 
would have approved. If it is any comfort to our friends to 
think this, by all means let them do so. It implies that they 
know Dr Chalmers’s mind (doubtless in virtue of the con- 
geniality of their own) better than he did himself. Meanwhile, 
it happens that Dr Chalmers needs no one to “ attest” his 
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opinion, having uttered it pretty plentifully at the time in 
speeches and pamphlets not remarkable for indecision either 
of thought or expression. Most people will take his own word 
for what his mind really was, and for the reasons that governed 
it. There is also a prevalent opinion in the world, that Dr 
Chalmers was not just the man to make a tool of. It isknown 
at least that Lord Aberdeen did not find him such. 

We must, however, advert for a moment to the questions of 
= which come in Mr Charteris’s way in this part of 

is biography. We do not intend, of course, to discuss them, 
but only to notice how Mr Charteris states and disposes of 
them. An ex parte summary was to be expected. It would 
be unreasonable to call on a biographer of Dr Robertson to 
dwell on all the points which De Rebestnen’s opponents might 
judge important. But ex parte summaries proverbially require 
criticism ; and indeed, even on the most limited view of his 
responsibilities, we think that Mr Charteris comes short. He 
has not duly felt the obligation lying on every historian of a 
controversy to let the reader see, however compendiously, 
what the other side precisely held and meant to defend. We 
impute, of course, no unfair intention, but we are persuaded 
that there is a very unfair result. Mr Charteris refers his 
readers for further information to Dr Turner’s “ Scottish Seces- 
sion of 1843.” Remembering the diverse positions occupied by 
that gentleman, at successive epochs, Mr Charteris was perhaps 
led to believe that, in simply following Dr Turner, he should 
not fail to do justice to both sides. We are inclined to think 
that it is this which has misled him. However, as he writes 
professedly from his own investigations, we can make no farther 
use of that hypothesis. 

At the outset, there fell to be explained the position and 
rights of the people with regard to the settlement of minis- 
ters, as these existed in thé Church of Scotland previous to 
the passing of the Veto Act in 1834. According to Mr 
Charteris, then, the real right of the people was merely to 
lodge objections, which were restricted moreover to life or 
doctrine, excluding “ suitableness.” “They were indeed asked 
to sign the call, but the call had no legal effect in the set- 
tlement. It was a courteous invitation,—an encouragement, 
but no more.” Thus history is written. Who would gather 
from this that there never was a minister settled in Scot- 
land from the Revolution onwards, without a judicial find- 
ing of the Church Courts “sustaining the call?” But espe- 
cially, who would gather that those who passed the Veto Law 
in 1834, denied in toto this account of the call and of the posi- 
tion of the people, and had at all events extremely plausible 
grounds for denying it? It was indeed the practice of the 
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Moderate party, as long as they had the upper hand, to treat 
the call, or the scantiness of signatures to it, as having “ no 
effect,” whether legal or other. They “sustained” any call to 
the patron’s presentee. But is there anything more notorious 
than that, until the predominance of that party in the Assem- 
bly, the Church repeatedly refused to settle presentees, unob- 
jectionable, and not objected to as far as “life and doctrine” 
were concerned, on the ground of the opposition of the people? 
Is there anything more notorious than that the Church did this 
without hindrance or interference from the civil courts, or from 
those having civil interests? Surely the grounds of principle 
and precedent on which the evangelical party acted, were 
strong enough to warrant and require one single sentence to 
explain that they, at least, thought the necessity of the con- 
sent of the people to the settlement of a minister to be no new 
thing in the Church of Scotland. Mr Charteris may reply 
that his account of the constitutional position of the people is 
justified by the law as ascertained in the Auchterarder case ; 
according to which the want of a call, in the words of Lord 
Brougham, “was of no more effect than the recalcitration of 
the champion’s horse at a coronation.” We shall have some- 
thing to say to the decisions of the Law Courts presently. 
Meanwhile, we remark that, at all events, the Auchterarder 
decision had not been come to in 1834. And what the evan- 
gelical party then maintained was not only the competency of 
the Church to pass the veto (which Mr Charteris frankly admits 
was their conscientious opinion, supported by great authorities), 
but also that, in so far as the veto required the consent of the 
congregation in order toa settlement, it was not the enactment 
of new law at all, but simply the declaring of old. 

Take again the question of the Church’s jurisdiction. In 
1838, Dr Buchanan moved in the Assembly, the resolutions 
asserting the Church’s exclusive jurisdiction in spiritualibus. 
Mr Charteris (p. 73), after shortly noticing the fact, laments in 
the following terms :—“ Dr Cook in vain moved a declaration 
that the Church will maintain and preserve the spiritual powers 
derived from the Lord Jesus Christ, and yet, that it is the duty 
of an Established Church to yield obedience to the existing 
laws. The majority .. . took up a position in defiance of the 
law of the land as interpreted by the courts of law; they did 
not stand on the veto as a wise and prudent measure, but 
simply as a measure which the Church had adopted.” There 
is a misstatement here as to the precise position of the Church 
at that time with respect to the veto, which we have not space 
to expose. But the main question is with respect to the 
Church’s assertion of jurisdiction. We are quite willing to look 
at it, not as a matter of doctrine, but simply for the present as 
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to its consistency with the position of the Church as established 
by law. And we ask Mr Charteris whether he knows or does 
not know, that as regards that aspect of the matter, the 
Church in those days held that she had co-ordinate jurisdiction 
secured by law; that from her spiritual domain all other 
courts were legally excluded ; that all intermeddling by the 
civil courts with things spiritual, to the effect of decreeing 
spiritual sentences, was legally as inept and null as the action 
of the House of Lords would be, if it should presume to vote 
supplies. The Courts of the Church were courts ; they were 
courts known to the law. The men who formed these courts 
being not merely subjects of the realm, but judges in courts 
ecclesiastical, were not merely entitled to assert the jurisdiction 
which they believed to be in them, but it was their duty, alike 
as subjects and as judges, to assert it. And it would have been 
a clear dereliction of their statutory position, as well as of their 
position as guardians of the interests of the people of Scotland, 
to take the decision of that question from the courts, whose 
jurisdiction they believed to be formally excluded by the law 
and constitution of the country. They were bound, as within 
a church established by law, to take no decision on that subject 
but the decision of the State itself. This was not the ground 
on which the right and duty of the Church of Christ, in all 
circumstances, to assert her inherent jurisdiction, was pleaded, 
But this was the ground on which the right and duty of assert- 
ing it within the Established Church of Scotland, in spite of 
adverse decisions in the civil court, was based. There was 
another and a wider ground pleadable, and pleaded to the same 
effect, but the one which we have referred to is enough for the 
resent. And this being the precise state of the question as 
tween the civil courts on the one hand, and those other 
courts owned by the law, and having their own line of appeal 
terminating within themselves, on the other, the coarseness and 
baseness of the treatment to which the church courts in the 
execution of their functions were exposed at that time from 
lawyers and moderates, are obvious. But we have to do at 
present with Mr Charteris. We ask again, whether he knew 
this or knew it not? If he knew it not, he does not know the 
elements of this controversy. But if he knew it, why did he 
not make it appear? He might have added such expressions 
of astonishment at the claims of the church courts as might 
seem good to himself. Mr Charteris must be told that now, 
when no farther purpose of the moment can be served by it, 
when no more prejudices and passions can be stimulated 
inst honest men, and against a good cause, the old formula 
about “ defiance of the law as interpreted by the courts of law ” 
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is mere twaddle, unworthy to be introduced into the discussion 
of a great subject by a man of his intelligence. 

Mr Charteris may have thought himself excused from bein 
precise about the Church’s claim to jurisdiction, on the ground, 
that whatever it was, it failed. The civil courts decided that 
they had a complete power of review, and the State, by refus- 
ing to interfere, substantially decided in favour of the civil 
court and against the ecclesiastical. That is quite true ; it is 
not likely to be forgotten. But if it is adduced as a presump- 
tion, that there was anything either dishonest or outrageous in 
the claims of the church courts, we dispose of that presumption 
by a consideration which it would not be reasonable to expect 
Mr Charteris to advert to. It certainly was declared to be 
law by the civil courts, it was substantially affirmed as law by 
the State, it is now the law, that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is to be exercised under the direct supervision of the civil court. 
But it was new law. It was new to the Evangelicals, new to 
the Moderates, new to all men. The declaration of it was 
founded on not a syllable of statute, was in the teeth of ALL 
the precedents, the uninterrupted precedents, of one hundred 
and fifty years, It was based on a purely speculative theo 
as to what a well ordered constitution for an established chure 
ought to be, and therefore must be thought to be ; which theory 
was that same against which the Church of Scotland always 
contended. 

These are matters which some of our readers may regard as 
of less importance now. They are instances, however, of a style 
of quiet assumption as to the state of the question at each of 
its successive steps, which pervades this part of the book, and 
which is extremely apt to mislead an incautious reader. There 
remains a point of more present and permanent interest. It is 
a small matter how men acted with respect to the complications 
which a church’s relation to the state might occasion, The 
more important question is, how far the ultimate ground ad- 
hered to by each of the contending parties can be justified from 
Scripture, and agrees with the historical principles of the Church 
of Scotland? Our readers need not fear that we are going to 
discuss this question ; we only want to point out how it was 
dealt with at the time. By the one tle it was continually 
pressed and discussed. By the other side it was for the most 
part avoided and evaded. That was the characteristic feature 
of the controversy as carried on twenty years ago. And that 
is, also, the characteristic and striking feature of this biography 
in so far as it is occupied with that controversy. This state- 
ment does not indeed, perhaps, apply with equal force to all 
the topics that were discussed. It applies more fully to the 
discussion about the church’s jurisdiction than ‘to that with 
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respect to the rights of the people. On the latter point, if 
there was no great disposition shewn to take the discussion on 
scriptural ground, there was an attempt to construct an argu- 
ment on the constitutional one. Dr Robertson, for instance, 
with the help of the speeches of the judges in the Auchterarder 
case, put together an elaborate argument to prove that neither 
the Church universal, nor the Church of Scotland, had ever 
recognised the necessity of the people’s consent in forming the 
pastoral relation. His argument on this subject was conclu- 
sively put to the rout in Dr Cunningham’s reply. But in 
regard to the wider question of the Church’s jurisdiction, which 
was that which directly issued in the Disruption, the course of 
the party was one of evasion from first to last. Their speeches 
and pamphlets ran all in this line, that the courts of law had 
spoken and asserted for themselves a right to dictate; that the 
conditions of the Establishment were thus ascertained ; that the 
Confession of Faith attributed to the civil magistrate some sort 
of function, some right and interest in sacred matters, seeing 
that “he hath authority, and it is his duty,” &c. (Conf. c. xxiii.), 
and that there was therefore nothing for it but to submit. No 
man was frank and manly enough to say whether the civil. 
magistrate had proper jurisdiction in spiritual things. Noman 
would lay down in plain propositions what he held to belong 
to the State, what to the Church, whether he held that there 
was any limit in principle to the State’s jurisdiction, and if so, 
what, or how it should be made available. As to all this, mere 
vague generalities were held to be enough; and the strong- 
hold constantly resorted to was the assertion, that since the 
conditions of the Establishment had been ascertained, an 
Established Church could do nothing but submit. This dis- 
graceful evasion of the main question that ought to have been 
discussed by Christian ministers, was imposed upon them by 
the hard necessities of their position. It was impossible to lay 
down articulate positions on the subject referred to, sufficient 
to justify the course of the law courts and of the Moderate 
party, without flatly contradicting the Confession of Faith, and 
ascribing to the civil magistrate the power of the keys. There 
was no help for it therefore—and this remark applies to Dr 
Robertson fully as much as to the more unscrupulous members 
of his party—but to escape from that subject under a cloud of 
generalities ; or, as in one memorable debate, by the help of 
the figure of “two poles,” a civil and an ecclesiastical, each 
exercising an attraction, but how much, or how legitimately, 
no one could learn. It is willingly admitted that Dr Robertson 
must have acted according to the best of his judgment under 
the influences by which he was biassed ; but it cannot be ad- 
mitted that his part, in this view of it, was a high or worthy one. 
VOL. XIL—NO. XLV. 2Q 
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The truth is, that the Moderates entered on the conflict with 
decided views against the rights of the people, but with the 
same views (most of them) as to the constitutional jurisdiction 
of the church, as their opponents, although probably they did 
not attach so much importance to it. In regard to the rights 
of the people, they were in a minority in the church courts. 
The civil courts, at the call of patrons and presentees, then 
came in to find the church courts “bound and astricted” to 
settle ministers. They came in, so far, on the Moderate side, 
throwing a very serious difficulty in the way of the Evangelicals, 
and over this the Moderates very naturally exulted. hen it 
became apparent that the civil courts were prepared to press 
their views so as to subvert the Church’s proper jurisdiction, 
this simply operated as a temptation to the Moderates to forego 
their earlier views on the matter, and to let their opponents 
feel the full weight of the civil sword. Regard being had to 
the infirmities of human nature, it is reasonable enough to 
think that this may have taken place, in many cases, without 
any conscious dishonesty, though not without some discomfort. 
But viewed with reference either to their opponents or to the 
future history of their church, it was a low and an ungenerous 
part. Meanwhile their position all along with respect to the 
extraordinary powers assumed by the civil courts was purely 
provisional. They really did not know and could not tell how 
the old theology of Church and State was to be adjusted to the 
new proceedings. They therefore never explained, and have 
not explained yet, their ground on this matter, as theologians 
that abide by the Confession of Faith. 

Having a large measure of respect for Dr Robertson’s cha- 
racter and ability, we were anxious to see whether any fresh 
light would be thrown by this memoir on his mode of contem- 
plating the matter. We cannot say that we have found a 
great deal to assist us in this respect. It is plain enough that 
he helped himself out of all his difficulties by always starting 
from the consideration, that the settling of ministers in the 
face of a protesting congregation was, in his own judgment 
and that of his party, a perfectly admissible thing, in some 
circumstances incumbent. It was no way against conscience, 
in their case, to intrude. Then, when the civil court called 
upon the church court to perform the spiritual act of ordina- 
tion, he got over the incongruity of the civil court directing a 
spiritual act-in order to secure a civil interest, by a further con- 
sideration. The decision of the civil court might be construed 
as an implied finding that the Church had contracted with the 
State always to perform that act in certain circumstances. The 
Church had contracted, not merely to forego the benefice if she 
could not induct, but positively and always to induct. And 
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then he, as a churchman, was willing to be persuaded to take 
this view of the case ; he was willing to acquiesce in this con- 
struction of the Church’s obligations. “We are men under a 
promise, and we must in conscience perform it.” Here he found 
a plea for the Strathbogie ministers, and for the whole party, 
both as to their submission to the civil court, and their wanton 
insubordination to the supreme court of the Church. It was 
all in the line of a promise, which foreclosed all questions. But 
whether he held this promise to apply to everything the civil 
court might decree to be obligatory, or only to that in which 
he might see his way to agree with them ;—and again, how he 
vindicated, as a Presbyterian, the method which the civil courts 
took to apply a remedy, in the supposed case of the church 
failing to fulfil her contract not finally, how he extricated 
the rights and duties of parties in a case in which the church 
was persuaded that she neither could in conscience do the 
thing, nor had ever promised to do it ;—all these are points on 
which we remain in the dark. As to all this it was held 
enough to say to the majority in the church courts, “ If there 
is confusion, you began it.” We repeat that this was an 
unworthy evasion of the true issue. Dr Robertson and his 
party were bound to face the whole question in regard to the 
boundaries of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, including 
and discussing the case of diversity of judgment between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical judicatories. Although they, the 
minority, happened to agree in judgment with the civil courts 
in regard to some matters, they were bound to face this whole 
question, including the case specified. The resolution of that 
question was necessary, not only for the guidance of the majo- 
rity, but also for the determination of the duty of the Moderate 
minority, as members of an organised Presbyterian church, 
That question was never faced. - It was evaded. 

We have been led to say a little more concerning this mat- 
ter than we should otherwise have done, in consequence of an 
interesting peculiarity in Dr Robertson’s position, which comes 
up for discussion in p. 153 of the memoir, and raises expecta- 
tions in the reader which it does not fulfil, The circumstances 
were these: In the course of the conflict between the Church 
and the law courts, the Court of Session having first inter- 
dicted the deputies of the Assembly from using the churches, 
&c., for the purpose of intimating the suspension of the Strath- 
bogie seven, proceeded afterwards to interdict those deputies 
from preaching at all in the seven parishes. This was called 
the extended interdict. Dr Robertson was staggered, and 
more than staggered, at’this stretch of jurisdiction. His feel- 
ings on the subject came out in the discussion upon the Church's 
Claim of Right in 1842. In the course of that debate, which 
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necessarily travelled on a very wide field, Dr Robertson felt 
himself called upon to admit that he could not defend the 
extended interdict, and that he thought “ this interdict was in- 
competent.” It appears that this admission, the candour of 
which was very creditable to Dr Robertson, brought upon him 
considerable reproach at the hands of his Moderate friends ; 
and Mr Charteris gives some private letters, written about 
that time, in which Dr Robertson explained and justified his 
admission. He thought, it appears, that the free preach- 
ing of the word in all her parishes, regulated (as we under- 
stand him) solely by her own sense of responsibility to her 
divine Head, was a right of which no faithful church can suffer 
herself to be denuded. The civil courts, therefore, should not 
have granted this interdict when applied for by the Strathbogie 
ministers, but should simply have withheld civil effect from 
the suspension, and have declared that in treating these minis- 
ters as suspended, the Church had violated the conditions of 
the Establishment, leaving further remedies to the legislature. 

Two things are implied in this opinion. First, that the 
Court of Session, in this instance, were wrong in their law, 
and acted in excess of their legal jurisdiction. We quite believe 
it. But we do not see how, on the principles of Dr Robert- 
son’s party, any church court, or any member of one, could 
assume the incompetency of the interdict. The Court of Ses- 
sion, according to them, was judge of its own jurisdiction, and 
of the Church’s too, as far as regards the Church established by 
law. Their law was good law until it should be altered. In 
finding themselves competent, they determined it to be a legal 
condition of the Church’s establishment that she should submit 
to that exercise of power on their part. On Moderate prin- 
ciples there was nothing for it but to submit, or else to leave 
the Church instanter. Dr Robertson had, it seems, a hope 
that effect might be given to his principles in Parliament, in 
connection with some approaching legislation. That legislation 
has never taken place: and the competency of the Court of 
Session to interdict the preaching of the word, at its discre- 
tion, as a suitable means of protecting the “ civil interests” of 
ministers, remains on record as an uncontrolled precedent in 
law for the Established Church of Scotland. 

But it seems further to be implied, that whether right or 
wrong in law, the power assumed by the Court of Session was 
inconsistent with Scripture principles. It interfered with 
“ matters over which it is essential that the Church alone shal] 
bear rule,” with powers of which, if she suffers herself to be 
denuded, she “can no longer be looked upon as faithful.” Now 
we really do not know whether Dr Robertson held it to be the 
duty of ministers, in such a case, simply to disregard the inter- 
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dict. That would seem to be the conclusion from his language. 
If so, then we do not knowhowhe evaded the standing argument, 
mutatis mutandis—for example, that the Church might be 
held to have virtually contracted to exercise her powers of 
preaching the gospel in consistency with certain legal arrange- 
ments, which the courts of law could define. Apart from that, 
however, the emphasis laid on preaching, clearly implies that 
the exercise of discipline, i.e, the forming and dissolving, 
ministerially, of spiritual relations in the Church of Christ, is 
not matter of conscience as the preaching of the word is, or is 
not so appropriated to the church, as her direct responsibility, 
which she cannot transfer. It was here that the secret lay of 
the constant reticence on the Moderate side. It was hopeless 
to think of reconciling that distinction, and the line of conduct 
to which it led, with the Confession of Faith. 

But then, and this is the most curious part of all, it next 
appears that at this very time Dr Robertson was objecting to 
the form of conclusion in the action brought in to the Court 
of Session by the Strathbogie ministers, to suspend and reduce 
the church’s sentence upon them. “If it was merely legal 

hraseology for disregarding the sentence, he had no objection. 
But if it was a civil reduction gquoad omnia of an ecclesiastical 
sentence, he could not acquiesce.” He was not inclined to 
stand much on phrases—‘“ But whatever may be the most 
advisable form of recording judgment in the case, the object 
would be accomplished of taking a most formidable weapon 
out of the hands of the brethren now threatening to secede, 
were the civil court to make it evident that they look at the 
censure pronounced by the church only for the explication of 
their own jurisdiction as regards deprivation, and that they 
leave it, in other respects, valere quantum valeat.” To com- 
plete the matter, it may be mentioned that he says, in a letter 
to his wife, “ My objection lies against the Court's doing it, as 
I think it only competent to the Legislature.” Recollections 
of old times prompt the exclamation, “This is Robertson of 
Ellon all over!” What was it, or is it, that is competent to 
the Legislature but not to the Court of Session? And why is 
it competent to the one and not to the other? What was the 
argument of the Moderate party all along but this, that the 
decision of the civil courts effectually and instantaneously 
decided the standing and rights of all parties in the Church, as 
by law established, without any necessity of recourse to the 
Legislature at all? But if a distinction is to be drawn as to 
the competency of the two, then we know of only one way of 
drawing it. It was that held by Dr Robertson’s opponents. 
They held it to be competent for the Legislature to determine 
for itself, what church, if any, it would acknowledge. But 
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they denied it to be scripturally lawful for the Legislature to 
set up a church so ordered, that the constitution or dissolution 
of spiritual relationships should follow the sentence of civil 
courts, protecting as they do merely civil interests, and bound 
as they are to proceed on merely civil grounds. They denied 
this, while granting of course the exclusive competency of the 
civil courts to ascertain the legal destination (in all conceivable 
circumstances) of the civilia which the Legislature had given. 
They denied that any Church could ever be warranted to form 
such an alliance with the State. They denied that the Church 
of Scotland was such a Church. This is a clear distinction, 
and some of Dr Robertson’s phrases quoted above seem to 
point to it. But thenhe had given up this ground long before. 
It was the civil court that effectually ascertained to the con- 
sciences of the Presbytery of Strathbogie the right of Mr 
Edwards to be ordained in the name of the Lord Jesus. It 
was the civil court that ascertained to those ministers their 
own competency and obligation to discharge spiritual functions 
ofallkinds. This is jurisdiction—that is to say, effectual decla- 
ration of right, as by the proper authority in the matter, so 
as to impose obligation. And why should it be incompetent to 
the Court, after this, to ascertain and declare with authority 
the nullity of whatever might seem to impeach the full stand- 
ing of those ministers within the Church of Scotland, as by 
law established? This lay clearly in the line of all that had gone 
before. And Dr Robertson’s objection merely illustrates the 
constant difficulties in which he found himself, in trying to 
carry some shadowy theory of spiritual independence—some 
vestige of an idea of a proper and exclusive jurisdiction, through 
the successive interferences with which the Court of Session 
befriended himself and his party. 

Tn connection with this, we must undeceive Mr Charteris, in 
so far as he thinks that later decisions place Dissenting Churches 
in the same position in which that decision placed the Establish- 
ment. The undoubted effect of that decision is, that a deposed 
minister, whose deposition is reduced by the Court of Session, 
regains his standing, and that to challenge it thereafter within 
the courts of the Established Church is an illegal use of those 
courts, which the Civil Court will restrain. That is certain. 
The Court of Seksion has not as yet unequivocally committed 
itself to the maintenance of such a power in the case of any 
non-established Church. It has admitted actions couched 
in wide and dangerous terms. No one, however, has found it 
possible, as yet, to bring to a practical bearing, on grounds 
which the Court will sanction, any action that concluded in 
those terms. But should the Court proceed all the lengths 
which those terms have been thought to point at, we believe 
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no one supposes that any Church in Scotland, but one, will have 
the least hesitation about the ground to be taken up. 

We must really go no farther into topics of this kind. We 
have a strong notion that Dr Robertson himself would not 
greatly have enjoyed the work of giving an account of these 
matters such as Mr Charteris has had to present. We are led 
to this opinion by the whole character of Dr Robertson’s life 
and utterances during his latter years. And we dwell on the 
topic now adverted to the more willingly, because it is con- 
nected with some of the finest aspects of the man. The 
strongest impression we have derived from the biography is 
this, that during his latter years, Dr Robertson turned ear- 
nestly and resolutely from the past, to look forward only. We 
do not mean that he deliberately altered his opinions about 
the various stages of the conflict, or that he would have been 
either ashamed or afraid to justify his conduct if he had felt 
himself called upon to do so. This was not likely to be the 
case with a mind so argumentative and so tenacious as his. 
But we rather think that he felt more deeply than Mr Charteris 
seems to do, that events were too strong for arguments, and 
- that it was after all a very doubtful triumph in which he had 
assisted. We rather think that he was not without the con- 
sciousness, that to have assisted in defeating, on the ground of 
the Scottish Church Establishment, the principles and the men 
of the evangelical party, and to have thus contributed to throw 
such a body as the Free Church into the position which it now 
occupies, looked remarkably like a blunder; that the position 
in history of those who did so would prove somewhat difficult 
and awkward ; and that in this part of his life’s work, there 
was surely something not quite satisfactory. A man so thought- 
ful could not but have some serious reflections on what had 
come of the great game which he had now played out. He was 
not likely to feel with Dr Bryce, pure thankfulness and joy at - 
the result. He may never have come to the conclusion that it 
could have been averted. He was likely, however, to have 
his own doubts as to whether due earnestness and diligence 
to merit it had been exercised. Be this as it may, the effect 
of the Disruption seems to have been to awaken in his mind 
many earnest reflections about the state of religion in the 
country, and about the prospects of the Established Church ; 
henceforth he turns to the future; and there is a visible and 
deepening anxiety that his ecclesiastical activities, in the service 
of his own denomination, should be linked as closely as possible 
to the highest principles and the highest aims. Mr Charteris 
quotes a passage of a speech, which seems to us very sug- 
gestive of his inward reflections. He is speaking of the impu- 
tation cast on the Established Church, that the post-Disruption 
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efforts were inspired by mere party zeal. He says—“I believe 
that a nobler object and a greater cause than the service of 
mere temporal ends actuated the originators of these efforts. 
It may be said when the afflicted man is brought to repent- 
ance, that he cannot be saved, because his sufferings, and not 
the grace of God, have produced the change. But is it not 
thus that God works, bringing light out of darkness, by means 
which we cannot comprehend, softening the hardest hearts, and 
bringing them to Himself?” In this way he seems to have 
profited by the crash of 1843. There is something noble and 
touching in the earnestness with which he strives to assure 
himself, in all his after labours, that he is securing not merely 
the success of a party, but the spiritual benefit of the country. 
Those who might differ from him in opinion as to the prospect 
of securing that result by the measures he advocated, need not 
feel any difficulty in acknowledging his entire sincerity, nor in 
sympathising with his anxiety, to take the noblest view of his 
actual position, and to link the work which lay to his hand 
with the glory of God and the peace and welfare of Scotland. 
It is in this light that we view his efforts in behalf of the 
Endowment Scheme of the Established Church. That scheme 
was, in its occasion and origin, as purely of a sectarian charac- 
ter as any that could be conceived. The Established Church 
found herself in possession of great numbers of chapels, from 
most of which the congregations had been ousted, and which 
she laid hold of in virtue of the strength of law much more 
than of equity. There was no possibility of getting over the 
scandal connected with these empty houses without some 
great effort, for there were not congregations to support a 
ministry. In these circumstances, Dr Robertson had the mat- 
ter committed tohim. He took it up, and planned and worked 
out the Endowment Scheme, under the conviction that a com- 
pletely endowed parochial organisation was necessary for the 
religious education of the country, and for the supply of its 
spiritual wants. He started from the position that this would 
prove to be necessary, whatever might be done by the other 
denominations. We have been greatly interested, as every 
one must be, by this portion of the life. Whatever might 
be the character of the scheme viewed in other aspects, Dr 
Robertson’s convictions made his advocacy of it to be a constant 
and earnest appeal in behalf of the spiritual well-being of his 
countrymen. He refused to look at it, think of it, or labour 
for it in any other light. By prosecuting his enterprise in this 
spirit, he conferred an inestimable benefit on the Established 
Church. He pushed his scheme throngh with a measure of 
success, due not merely to his indomitable energy, but to the 
respect inspired by the sincerity and earnestness of the 
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man. He thus brought his Church into the position of 
responding toa claim which, in his mind at least, was undoubt- 
edly identified with the highest aims both of patriotism and 
religion. 

But while he conferred a great benefit on his church, he 
visibly derived much benefit himself. He occupied his mind 
for years with hopes and aspirations about the spiritual good 
of men. He strove to turn his own thoughts and those of 
others to the steady contemplation of objects of faith. Under 
discouragements and disappointments, we find him coming 
back to the Bible and to prayer, that he might not despair 
altogether. In all this there was a discipline under which much 
fruit was to be expected, and it did prove fruitful The bio- 
graphy shews how decidedly his character ripened during these 
years ; and instead of scrutinising too closely the grounds of 
those convictions of his with respect to the worth and pro- 
bable effect of the Endowment Scheme, about which we have 
our own opinion, we desire rather to rejoice that he found his 
way in connection with it to so much of Christian thought and 
feeling, to views of life so worthy, and to a practice of them 
so consistent and elevated. This part of his life is fitted to 
teach all men and churches the lesson, not a needless one, how 
much their spiritual prosperity will prove to be bound up with 
forgetting the things that are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those that are before. 

Thus striving and hoping, there came more and more upon 
his mind the vision of a re-union of the three leading churches 
of Scotland. Not very long before his death he expressed his 
views in a letter to an eminent statesman, occasioned by a 
matter personal to himself. We are sorry we cannot quote 
it at length. He states in effect that he desired to do what 
in him lay, on the one hand, to rouse the missionary and evan- 
gelical activity of the Established Church, in order that she 
might exercise an attractive influence on good men; on the 
other hand, to procure the abolition of patronage. He acknow- 
ledges the difficulty connected with existing jealousies, but 
hopes these might be got over, especially if everything like 
claiming pre-eminence for the Established Church were avoided. 
It is extremely creditable to his good sense and his good feeling. 
And nothing but good can result from the multiplication of 
such men and such sentiments in all our Churches. We must 
own, at the same time, to the conviction, that the destinies of 
Scottish Christianity do not lie in the direction of union to 
the Church Established, but in a very different direction. And 
Dr Robertson himself had a chief hand in the proceedings 
which impressed upon those destinies the direction in which 
they are moving still. 
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The Scepticism of Science. 


ArT. X.—The Scepticism of Science.* 


IT has come to be generally conceded among discerning men, 
that the great battles of Christianity henceforth are to be fought 
with the various forms of unbelief generated by scientific m- 

uiry. And it has come to be boldly, and even boastfully 

eclared, that the positive claims of Christianity, so far, at 
least, as they are founded upon the infallibility of Scripture, 
must now assuredly succumb under the last great assault, slowly 
but steadily, as with the tread of destiny, preparing against 
them. We can even hear, now and then, the hurrah, the shout, 
the Jo triwmphe ! as if the victory were already in sight. 
Meantime, thoughtful men are preparing for the assault, watch- 
ing calmly and confidently its progress and direction, and know- 
ing full well that under it nothing will perish which has in it 
the breath of divinity. 

The battle of the evidences has been fought over almost 
every field of human thought. As the eager and progressive 
mind of the race opened up one area after another of investi- 
gation and study, whether in the sphere of the logical reason 
or the practical intellect, in history, geography, philology, ethics, 
or psychology, their results were brought at once to bear, as 
criteria, upon the claims of Scripture. It was but natural 
that a book claiming to embody the highest knowledge, and 
to promote the highest welfare possible to men, and founding 
its claims upon a supernatural basis conceded to no other book, 
should be tested by everything new in human discovery. And 
indeed, if its claims are well founded, it will not only endure, 
but rejoice in such a test. It must adjust itself, unquestion- 
ably, to every clear finding of the human mind. No two 
truths, or two facts, in God’s universe, can be in hopeless and 
irreconcileable contradiction. 

Thus far the test has been bravely and successfully borne. 
Amidst all the wondrous activity of the human mind, the shift- 
ings of human opinion, the achievements of human invention, 





* We should consider ourselves wanting in duty to our readers were we to 
withhold from them the following article—(taken from the Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton Review of January last, edited by Dr Hodge)—an article so truly 
seasonable and so admirably executed, that in returning our thanks to its un- 
known author, we feel sure that we are expressing the unanimous stntiment of 
his presbyterian brethren on this side of the Atlantic. If we may be permitted 
to call the special attention of our readers to any portion of an article well 
worthy of their thorough perusal, it would be to those passages towards the 
close, in which reference is made to the practical bearing of the subject on 
theological education, and on the ordinary ministrations of the pulpit. It is 
hardly possible to over-estimate the importance, at the present time, of counsels 
at once so enlightened, so judiciously tendered, and at the same time so honour- 
able to divine revelation —Eb. B. § F. EZ. R. 
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the wonders of human discovery, the rise and fall of dynasties 
of the intellect, and forms and institutions of society, and much 
else needless to mention, the religion of Christ and the divinity 
of Scripture have stood strong, steady, unimpaired, and so 
stand to-day, the civilised mind of the world being the judge. 
They have shrunk from no trial, and quailed before no foe. 
They have moved firmly on, sure and steady as the great flow 
of history itself, whilst much that once exalted itself against 
them has been left far behind amongst the debris which 
strews the high road of the world’s life. The old Titanic foes 
of other ages are dead, without hope of resurrection. The old 
weapons, once wielded by sinewy arms, are rusty and dull. 
But now the scene changes, the conflict assumes a new phase, 
the battle draws toa different line, a new and powerful ad- 
justment of the Christian evidences is required by the presence 
of a new and powerful test of their validity ; and many are 
eagerly and fearfully wondering whether or not the old result 
of other conflicts will still be reached. 

Manifestly the new factor in this great problem, the new 
power in the coming assault upon Christianity, is science, taken 
in its widest sense of all that is knowable, by the human 
intellect, of the universe of nature and of man—their proper- 
ties, laws, antecedents, and results. It is not the scepticism 
of Celsus or Porphyry, nor of Voltaire or the French Ency- 
clopedists, nor of Strauss and the German idealists, nor even 
of Gibbon and Hume—though the latter, in his Essays on 
Miracles, adumbrated one phase of the present contest—but 
the scepticism of science, that the church must prepare to 
meet—the scepticism (whether intentional or not) of Agassjz, 
and Morton, and Darwin—of the Statisticians and Mr Buckle. 

It is our purpose to suggest some reflections respecting the 
course and conduct of the “ high debate” which is impend- 
ing. It is not our purpose to exhaust the controversy our- 
selves, nor even so much as to enter fairly upon it, as to its 
merits, but rather to sketch or outline it as a coming fact, 
and to forecast, it may be, its necessary features and condi- 
tions. We shall endeavour to point out, if possible, the origin, 
nature, and tendencies of the scepticism of modern science, 
and to suggest some earnest words of counsel to our brethren 
respecting the manner in which this new uprising of human 
opinion against the ancient bulwarks, is to be met and dealt 
with. 

It is clear to any observer, that the great palpable fact per- 
taining to human inquiry in these latter days, is the progress 
of science. As a fact, it can scarcely be overstated. The labours, 
achievements, successes of the devotees of the natural sciences, 
within living memory, have been vast and varied beyond de- 
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scription, and they portend results which as yet no human 
mind can fully measure. They have opened to us a universe, 
everywhere wondrous with motion and life. Instead of a uni- 
verse of gross masses and inert forms, they have gained us a 
universe vital and almost vocal in all its parts, and unveiled to 
us a complication and intricacy of laws, powers, and processes 
so grand and amazing, so perfectly adjusted, so nicely balanced, 
that we seem almost to be walking in the realms of a new 
existence. They have unveiled to us that wondrous alchymy 
of force which, in its ever-shifting and Protean shapes and 
metamorphoses, governs the whole course of material things, 
and which, itself indestructible, and incapable as a sum total 
of increase or diminution, raises the mind to the conception of 
that absolute perfection of adjustment, and exquisite pre- 
arranged harmony which pervade the universe,—a conception 
for many ages unattainable by the most exalted intellects. 
They have also unveiled, or are rapidly unveiling to us, the 
alchymy of higher spiritual, mental, and moral laws, which pre- 
vail in the human world, and which reveal to us the fact, that 
the laws which govern men are as nicely adjusted, as inexorable 
in their flow, and as sure in their results upon large groups or 
masses of men, as are the laws which govern matter. Thus in 
the grand old words of Scripture is it seen that “ He turneth 
the hearts of men as the rivers of waters are turned.” 

Science has indeed made man the “ priest and interpreter of 
nature.” It has enabled him to survey and map the starry 
heavens, to weigh and measure the sun, to throw his line over 
the planets, even to prophecy the presence of the unknown be- 
fore its discovery, and to determine the path of the comet, as 
it comes up on its blazing wheels from the depth of space. It 
has enabled him, by means of its parallaxes and mathematical 
formulas, to rise to conceptions of the vastness in space, and 
the stupendous grandeur of the material universe, wholly im- 
possible without them. It has opened up to his critical gaze 
the earth beneath his feet, which the generations of men have 
trodden for six thousand years heedless of its hidden lessons, 
and enabled him to read in its rocky alphabet the record of a 
vastness in time as grand and stupendous as the vastness in 
space revealed by the telescope; and of successive creations and 
destructions far surpassing in volume the existing creation of 
our historical era, and of cycles of being, rude, indeed, and 
monstrous, compared with which our human epoch is as yet but 
as a watch of the night. It has put into his hands the micros- 
cope, and revealed to him a myriad-peopled world of life below 
him, stretching far down among the atoms, as his parallaxes 
stretch far up among the stars—a world of life from whose tiny 
organs, and delicate senses, and exquisite adaptations of sentient 
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being, his mind rises to still higher conceptions of the divine 
skill and supreme order which prevail in this universe. By the 

tient study and careful comparison to which it incites him, 
it enables him to take the stony paw of some long-buried 
monster, never seen by human eyes, and, rent from the huge 
body to which it belonged, found solitary in its rocky bed, and 
to construct from it the form and features of the denizen of an 
ancient world. It has enabled him, through the science of 
chemistry, to analyse and determine the elementary structure 
of all material things, and thus incalculably to increase human 
power in the control and direction of nature, and add to the 
uses and comforts of man, and the wealth of civilisation,—thus 
realising the dream of the alchymists of the Middle Ages, by 
changing the baser metals of the earth into gold, not by a direct, 
but by an indirect process. It has enabled him to detect the 
presence of, and put under his control, the most subtile and 
powerful agents, for ever invisible to human eye, and im- 
palpable to human touch. He has harnessed the lightning 
which flashed over the heads of the Chaldean shepherds and 
around the summit of Olympus, suggestive only of dread and 
superstitious awe to the most cultivated people of the ancient 
world, and, though all unchanged in its nature since then, he 
has made it his swift and faithful messenger. It has enabled 
him, through its alliance with mechanical invention and art, 
in the combined uses of coal, iron, and steam, to increase a 
thousandfold his human power ; to bind continents together in 
his iron bands, to whirl vast masses with arrowy speed over 
mountain and vale, to plough his huge leviathans through the 
yielding waves, and to enrich every shore with the multiplied 
commerce of the earth. It has enabled him even to modify 
and remove many of the ills that flesh is heir to, and to gradu- 
ally add to the average of human life, thus realising, proxi- 
mately, that other dream of the alchymist when he searched for 
the elixir of life. 

These are not rhetorical flourishes, but actual facts. Science 
has realised more than the wildest dream of poet, seer, or mad- 
man. Her works do follow her. The tangible evidences of her 
great conquests are around us everywhere. We do not, indeed, 
value these things beyond their proper nature and merits. It 
is true they are all chiefly material in their nature and uses, 
It is only one side of our nature that is elevated and beautified 
by them. We are not forgetful of the fact that there is another 
side of our nature, higher and nobler still, to which these can 
but feebly minister in any direct way, and in the most import- 
ant respects not at all. But in their proper sphere, and valued 
for their proper uses, we hesitate not to say that the achieve- 
ments of science cannot be overstated. 
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Now, with this exalted estimate of the claims of science be- 
fore us, we approach the statement that science is impinging on 
the religious beliefs of the Christian public. We have already 
made the statement that such is the fact. We no not propose 
to illustrate the fact by a citation of instances, but we may - 
briefly designate some of the forms in which the sceptical spirit 
manifests itself. It is seen under one form, in the promulgation 
of doctrines and scientific facts (so claimed), which in them- 
selves strike at the root of some of the great cardinal doctrines 
of revelation, as, for instance, the doctrine of diversity of origin 
in the human race. It is seen under another form in the state- 
ment of inferences from certain scientific facts, which contravene 
the teachings of Scripture, as, for instance, that the undeviating 
uniformity of nature must preclude the idea of miracle, It is 
seen under another form in the prompt and emphatic rejection 
of all appeal or reference to the authority of Scripture, as bear- 
ing upon scientific matters. It is seen again in the contemptu- 
ous thrusts, becoming in certain quarters rather common, at the 
antiquated notions, the absurd superstitions, and stupid tradi- 
tions of religious people, which on examination are found to be 
the great cardinal beliefs, and grounds of belief, of the gospel. 
It is seen also in a wide-spread leavening of the popular mind 
with doubts, and misgivings, and uncertainties, derived, second 
hand, from scientific speculations. It is seen, finally, though 
somewhat rarely, in professed and laboured attacks upon the 
Scriptures and the Christian system, directed from a scientific 
standpoint. In general, the scepticism of science is quiet, unob- 
trusive, indifferent to results, calm in attitude, and modest in 
utterance. It is, indeed, in most cases, not a direct interest, 
but a mere side issue. 

It will enable us perhaps to understand the nature and origin 
of this scepticism, if we examine with care the method which 
prevails in the natural sciences, and which is indeed the true. 
secret of their wonderful advancement. It has been named the 
inductive method, and is commonly and properly referred to 
Lord Bacon as its great apostle. Its opposite is the deductive 
method, which has prevailed in metaphysical and philosophical 
inquiries in all ages. Before proceeding farther, we must en- 
deavour to comprehend fully the distinction between these two 
methods, and to understand the operation of the former method 
in scientific studies, and its possible effects upon the findings of 
the latter. The inductive method is a reasoning from facts to 
principles ; the deductive method is a reasoning from principles 
with a view to include facts. The inductive method gathers its 
data, and from them reasons to the general or original law ; 
the deductive method assumes certain principles of axioms, and 
reasons from them to facts and conclusions. The inductivemethod 
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is founded, either immediately or ultimately, on individual and 
specific experience ; the deductive on admitted truths, intuitive 
perceptions, axioms, or traditional notions. In the former, 
experience precedes theory ; in the latter, theory precedes experi- 
ence. Induction is from particulars to generals, from the 
smaller to the greater, from the senses to the ideas ; deduction 
is from generals to particulars, from the greater to the smaller, 
from the ideas to the senses. By induction we rise from the 
concrete to the abstract; by deduction we descend from the 
abstract to the concrete. One is analytic, the other synthetic. 
The former is cautious, patient, indefatigable, wary, sceptical ; 
the latter is bold, speculative, sometimes rash, and oftentimes cre- 
dulous. Such are the two methods of inquiry which divide the 
world of thought. 

Now it is true that these methods are never wholly divorced. 
They interweave and overlap, more or less, in every extended 
mental process. The inductive philosopher must use his ascer- 
tained principles, in many cases, for purposes of deduction, or 
his processes must stop, or be greatly impeded. Indeed, some 
of the grandest successes of modern science have been achieved 
just in this way. The philosopher, from his discovered law, 

as prophesied facts, and his prophecy has afterwards met ful- 
filmert. And, on the other hand, the deductive philosopher, if 
he be not wholly visionary, must use more or less induction in 
the laying down of his fundamental principles, and must cor- 
rect his conclusions by the touchstone of actual experience and 
fact. The two are married in eternal bonds, and when our 
mental processes shall have become perfect and our sciences 
mathematically accurate, it will be seen that they are supple- 
mentary: of each other. Nevertheless, in certain branches of 
inquiry, especially in the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge, the one or the other method may necessarily predomi- 
nate to such an extent as to justify the designation inductive 
or deductive, as applied to the particular branch of science, 
Thus in the branches of science with which we are specially 
concerned in this article, the inductive method has been so 
manifestly predominant, that they have received, by common 
consent, the distinctive appellation, the inductive sciences ; 
and it is indeed their great glory, and has been the great 
motive power of their progress. Careful collection of facts, 
patient examination of details, critical comparison of instances, 
rigid analysis of evidence, manifold collation of experiences, 
strict scrutiny of appearances, boundless multiplication of 
partenen. vigorous sifting of qualities and accidents, ruth- 
ess rejection of hasty or insufficient generalisations,—these, 


and much more akin to them, are what have guided and im- 
pelled the magnificent career of the Baconian philosophy, and 
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unveiled to the wondering gaze of man the mysteries of the 
material universe. These are what have whitened the seas 
with his commerce, started and swelled the busy hum of his 
manufactures, brought together the extremities of continents, 
and so mightily advanced the conquests of civilisation. To 
these we owe the fame of Newton, and Kepler, and Cuvier, 
and Owen, and Black, and Boyle, and Davy, and Waitt, and 
Brewster, and Lavoisier, and Agassiz, and Hugh Miller. 

Now this method is clearly essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the physical sciences. It is clearly impossible, as it 
seems to us, that they should make any progress without it. 
The mind has no a priori knowledge on these subjects. A 
child does not know that fire will burn until it has tried it, and 
a man devoid of the experience would know no bettter. What- 
ever may be claimed in behalf of original intuitions, innate 
ideas, axioms, perceptions, in other spheres of thought, it can- 
not be claimed for a moment that man has any intuitions, per- 
ceptions, or inborn ideas, respecting the elements, combina- 
tions, powers, and possibilities of the material universe. It is 
only when he stands over nature with hammer and crucible, 
with retort and pump, that he can wring her secrets from her. 
It is only when he watches, from the high hills of science, day 
after day and year after year, the recurrence of her great facts, 
that he can grasp and comprehend the great laws of her evolu- 
tions and developments. It is true that a powerfully intuitive 
mind may sometimes, from a very few data—perhaps from a 
single one—lead to the perception of the general Jaw, and its 
statement becomes an epoch in science. And thus advances in 
knowledge are often made by the previous exercise of some 
boldness and licence in guessing. But whilst this is true, it is 
also true that the guesses must be verified, or otherwise, by the 
patient toil of the inductive philosopher. Whilst minds quick 
and fertile in suggesting give impulse to scientific pursuits, it - 
is essential that minds of a different order should be careful and 
scrupulous in examining what is suggested ; otherwise science 
could never be anything more than an incoherent flight of 
fancies. All this is admirably illustrated in the case of Kepler, 
in whose intellectual character were combined in a remarkable 
degree the swift flashing of intuition, and the slow toil of in- 
duction. His guesses, conjectures, theories, and hypotheses 
were legion,—some of them have made his name immortal, for 
they grasped the great laws of the solar system; whilst man 
of them, fanciful and puerile in the extreme, have perished wit 
the other rubbish of human folly. But Kepler not only an- 
nounced his guesses, he also examined them, and in many cases 
refuted them. With the most patient toil he gave himself to 
the work of these self-affirmations and self-refutations; and the 
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candour and copiousness with which he has narrated them are 
not only curious and amusing, but afford an extremely instruc- 
tive exhibition of the process of discovery. 

That the inductive method is essential to the successful pro- 
secution of the physical sciences, is seen, further, from the fact 
that they made no progress until it came to be adopted. Man’s 
faculties of mind have been the same from the beginning. If 
he is claimed to have intuitions and innate ideas, these were 
possessed by the ancients as well as the moderns. And yet in 
— age and amongst all nations, the physical sciences were 
wholly unknown, save where the inductive method was culti- 
vated ; and oftentimes the most crude and absurd notions were 
held by the learned. The thinkers of the middle ages, some of 
them of no mean stature, held opinions on physical subjects at 
which a school-boy now laughs. And it is indeed amazing for 
how many ages and generations of human history, mankind 
remained ignorant of what now seems to us the most familiar 
and palpable facts; facts so near to man, which lie in such 
direct contact with his daily life, and are so constantly brought 
within the scope of his examination. Especially does it seem 
remarkable, that for six thousand years he should have re- 
mained ignorant of the structure a history of the earth; that 
on which he treads, from which he draws his daily life, on which 


he builds his habitation, and with which be mingles his mortal 
dust ; strange that the earth which has ever ravished his eye 
with her garments of beauty, should have so long locked 7 her 


— and ancient lessons from his sight. But he had not 
ound the method of gazing through her stony crust; she opens 
her ancient lore to no monarch in the realms of mere intellect, 
he must patiently study the key to her mystic alphabet ; this 
only the later generations of men have successfully done, hence 
.the younger and more promising sisters of the sciences are 
those which treat of things nearest to man, whilst the oldest 
of all is that one which deals with the most distant bodies of 
the universe. 

From the nature of the inductive process, it will be seen at 
once that its manifest tendency is to originate and cultivate a 
sceptical habit of mind. The man whose business it is to 
gather, observe, and collate facts, for the purpose of discovering 
or verifying their general law and ulterior sequences, must not 
be a man of easy belief. He must discriminate between the 
true and the false, between appearances and realities, between 
facts and the semblance of fact, He must not be deceived 
into accepting mere likeness for identity. He must not be 
satisfied with plausibilities instead of none He must scrutinise, 
and compare, and hesitate, and doubt; and this habit is 
strengthened in him as he gains his experience, by the fact 
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that his most careful conclusions are often disturbed by subse- 
quent and wider observations and experiments. e thus 
gradually and even insensibly grows into the habit of requiring 
an amount and degree of evedence not expected or required in 
other spheres of life or thought. He is in general sceptical of 
evidence, and properly so in the better sense of the term. For 
scepticism is not in itself a bad thing. Everything depends on 
the character of the thing concerning which we are sceptical. 
To be sceptical of spiritual rappings, quack medicines, charms 
and omens, huge advertisements, sensation preachers, and hum- 
bugs in general, is not a bad thing. The scepticism of evidence 
which we are bound to commend in the scientific man, is the 
habit of withholding conviction until conviction is clearly de- 
manded and enforced by the evidence itself. It is this habit 
of mind which makes the pathway of science steady and sure. 
But it is easy to see how it may operate disastrously upon a 
traditional faith when carried over into the sphere of man’s 
religious life. 

Faith, in the great majority of Christians, is not a matter of 
induction. Only in a very small number, comparatively, is it 
founded upon an inductive process at all, and that process, so 
far as it is inductive, is but partial and supplementary. The- 
ology, as a science, is deductive. It begins with God, and from 
his known or assumed attributes, reasons down to sequences 
and conclusions. The argumentation of the theological world 
is predominantly deductive. Only in certain branches, as, for 
instance, those pertaining to the nature of man and the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the sacred Scriptures, is the induc- 
tive system brought into use. The great mass of religious 
beliefs, considered as intellections, are traditional, and so far 
as they are traditional they are not inductive. In the young 
they are always traditional, and must necessarily pass through 
a period of disturbance if they are subjected to the inductive 
process at all. Even that religious faith which springs from 
the inner wants of man’s nature, or the work of the Holy Spirit 
upon it, enabling him by his proper spiritual organs to behold 
and realize the spiritual and eternal, is not a matter of induc- 
tion. It is only when the concomitant grounds of that faith, 
or its external relations or affinities, so to speak, are subjected 
to the test of inductive analysis, that any disturbance can 
occur from such sources. And, as already intimated, if the 
cycle of our knowledge were complete, and our mental pro- 
cesses perfect, there could be no disturbance ; but the two sys- 
tems would work into one another with perfect ease and har- 
mony. As one has well said, perfect ignorance is quiet, and 
perfect knowledge is quiet ; it is only the intermediate transi- 
tion stage from the one to the other that is restless and stormy, 
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anxious, uncertain, and sorrowful. It is evident at a glance, 
that where the rigid inductive system of the physical sciences 
is brought into contact with the deductive system which pre- 
vails in theology and religious thought in general, their action 
must be more or less, and in the present state of our knowledge 
for the time being, mutually disturbing, and a sceptical habit 
of thought will appear in the former. It is true, there is a 
very large part of a man’s religious faiths which can scarcely 
be touched by the inductive philosopher, for the reason that 
they stand above the sphere of his system. If induction can- 
not prove the being and attributes of God, neither can it dis- 
prove them. So of much else pertaining to a man’s religious 
and emotional life. There is an entire phase of our nature, 
with its experiences and emotions, its perceptions and certain- 
ties, which lies above and beyond the plane of the inductive 
reason. It is only, as we have said, certain concomitant grounds 
of faith which can be touched by the inductive analysis, for the 
reason that they lie within the plane of its action. To this 
class belong the sacred Scriptures, so far as their truthfulness 
in matter of fact is concerned, and consequently their full or 
lenary inspiration and infallibility in the evangelical sense. 
ience claims to be able to deal with certain statements of the 
Scriptures. It claims that the things stated, described, or 
taught, belonging purely to the domain of nature, and having 
left their own record in that domain, fall properly within its 
purview, and may be verified, or otherwise, by its own proper 
processes. And sceptical science, as we may call it for con- 
venience, does not hesitate to pronounce that some of these 
statements, facts or doctrines, have been otherwise than 
verified. 

Another important question arises at this stage of our exa- 
mination into the origin and nature of the scepticism of science. 
It is this. What can be regarded by the scientific man as 
authority in matters of science ? 

Authority sways its sceptre in science as elsewhere. Indeed, 
acience could scarcely exist, much less make progress, without 
it. Some things must be considered as settled. Science must 
have its fixed quantities as well as mathematics. In all mat- 
ters of human inquiry, a given amount of evidence must be 
considered as establishing a certainty which is practically 
absolute ; and any such certainty becomes an authority, a fixed 
basis for further discoveries, Kepler's law of the relation be- 
tween the mean distances of the planets from the sun, and the 
times of their revolutions, is such an authority, because it has 
been tested and verified by every proof possible to the human 
mind, and fulfils all the conditions of absolute certainty. New- 
ton’s law of gravity is such an authority, for similar reasons. 
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The same may be said of Rémer’s discovery of the velocity of 
light, and of the laws of motion, refraction, heat, and electricity ; 
and, indeed, of all the accepted and well established laws on 
the assumption of which the experiments and investigations of 
the various sciences are conducted. Anything may be regarded 
as an authority in science which the scientific world has come 
to accept without question, and which is found to meet all the 
requirements of its ever widening analysis. It is true that 
some things may be so accepted for a time, which do not possess 
the attribute of absolute certainty. A wider sweep of induc- 
tion, or a happy stumbling on a new fact or phenomenon, may 
reveal a higher law, and modify or remove the previously 
accepted fact or theory. But there is a limit to proof as there 
is a limit to the human mind, and when that limit is reached, 
the results must be accepted as to all intents and purposes 
absolute. 

Again, where the things in question are not capable of 
mathematical proof, of course a mathematical certainty cannot 
be obtained. Still, authority may vest in an accumulated— 
almost infinite—preponderance of probabilities. Where all the 
induction points in one direction, and every newly-discovered 
fact only serves to confirm the conclusions from the former 
ones, the human mind will inevitably, in due time, acknowledge 
authority as vested there. The whole course of human life is 
determined by a calculation of probabilities ; human interests 
are daily ventured upon it, and the human mind is facile in 
attributing certainty to that which is likely to occur. Hence 
when science establishes her hypotheses by a multitude of facts, 
it is only to be expected that they will be believed. 

Now it is held by some, and it has been put forth promi- 
nently by theologians in the high debate which science has 
evoked, that the statements of the Scriptures ought to be con- 
clusive, and of the nature of authority, in matters of science. 
“ Tf science does not agree with the Scriptures,” says Professor 
Lewis, “so much the worse for science.” It is held that the 
evidence on which the Scriptures are accepted by the Christian 
world, is stronger than any evidence of science can possibly be. 
And hence, that the clear statements of Scripture ought to be 
held sufficient against all opposing theories of science. And in 
attempting to strengthen this position, it is common to depre- 
ciate the evidences and investigations of science. Dr Dick’s 
comparison of a geologist to an insect on the back of an ele- 

hant speculating on the internal structure of the animal, is 
Familiar to all theological students, and is still popular with 
some ante-geological polemics. But with all due respect for 
our brethren who put forward this claim on behalf of the Scrip- 
tures, we beg leave to say, on behalf of the votaries of science, 
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that they cannot possibly, as scientific men, accept authority 
under any such form. We have already said that the dis- 
coveries of science rest upon a basis peculiarly their own—a 
basis of actual experiment and observation—and nothing can 
claim authority in a scientific view which does not so rest. 
The inquiries and pursuits of science are conducted by a 
method of their own, and we have already shewn that they 
could make no progress without that method ; hence nothing 
can be accepted as scientific authority which is not involved by 
that method. This seems to us so perfectly clear, that the 
mere statement of it should suffice. To suppose the opposite, 
would be to force upon one domain of inquiry and proof a 
wholly foreign and extraneous element of control—an element 
which could be accepted only by an entire abnegation of its 
own proper genius and life. Should science accept a statement 
of Scripture on a scientific matter as exhaustive and authori- 
tative, prior to examination and verification in an inductive 
way, it would be so far forth no longer science at all. Hence, 
if in a congress of scientific men a member should quote a 
passage of Scripture as settling a mooted point of a strictly 
scientific nature, it would be regarded as entirely out of place. 
All this does not militate in the least against the Scriptures. 
Its force is the same, though all the statements of Scripture 
having a bearing on scientific matters be assumed to be correct. 
It is simply demanding the normal freedom of science—claim- 
ing for it that independence which it must have if it exist at 
all. And we are free to say, that if the Scriptures had been 
regarded by the Christian world as conclusive and exhaustive 
on subjects of science, science would have made very small 
progress. The influence of the Scriptures on the progress of 
science has not been direct, but indirect. It has been by the 
general expansion and stimulus it afforded the human mind, 
not by direct teachings on subjects of science. Had the Scrip- 
tures been so regarded, they would have held the same relation 
to science and scientific progress that the Koran holds, in 
Mahomedan history, to civil law and civil government. The 
gospel makes no pretensions to the character of a civil code, 
consequently the profession of Christianity is consistent with 
any sort of jurisprudence, and any sort of political constitu- 
tion, and consequently opens the door for unlimited 

and improvement in the forms of man’s civil and national estate, 
But the Koran is held to be the eternal and all-sufficient 
expression of the Divine will on all points ; it rules man’s tem- 
poral as well as spiritual concerns ; its sacred pages must there- 
fore be received not only as the rule of faith and the law of 
morals, but also as a corpus juris civilis, rendering nugatory 
or superfluous the profane labours of a Justinian or an Alfred. 
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To this day, the Koran, and the Koran alone, forms the 
—— of jurisprudence among all nations professing the 
aith of Islam. The consequence has been, that it has debarred 
its proselytes from all political and social progress. The human 
mind, in this great local sphere of its activity, has slept a sleep 
that has known no waking under its powerful spell. It has 
aa the despotic forms and traditions of the East, and 
rendered more stationary and helpless its sluggish social life. 
Mahomedanism has never made one step in the direction of 
human freedom, and the recognition in a national way of the 
rights of man. So if the Scriptures had been held by the gene- 
ral mind of the world to be the eternal and authoritative ex- 
pression of the Divine will on subjects of science, rendering 
superfluous or profane the labours of Galileo, Newton, La Place, 
and the modern geologists, we may safely say that science would 
scarcely have existed at all. It was so held by the inquisitors 
in the case of Galileo, with what possible results, had they been 
successful, it is now easy to see. It is no friendly deed to at- 
tempt to place the Scriptures in a false attitude to any depart- 
ment of human inquiry, and is sure to result, so far as successful, 
in disaster and regret. 
F “ Non tali auxilio, 
Nec defensoribus istis.”’ 

It is unreasonable to require science to conduct her inquiries 
in obedience to a priori decision of scientific facts. Admitting 
even the correctness of the decision, and anticipating that the 
ultimate researches of science will verify it, still it must be held 
highly derogatory, both to religion and science, to enforce it, 
or attempt to do so. It would necessarily involve the destruc- 
tion of the freedom of science, and, if carried into all the 
—— in which timid religionists have taken exception to the 

ndings of science, would involve the destruction of science 
itself. And the folly of any such attempt appears the more 

laring, when we consider that if the judgment based upon the 
edetnes be correct, as we believe it is, the ultimate finding 
of science cannot fail to accord with it; and thus the “hand- 
maid of religion” will return from her journey of search to 
crown with her garlands the divinity of truth. On the other 
hand, if the judgment in question be not. correct, no bolstering 
of it by ex cathedra deliverances, on the part of the church or 
religious teachers, can possibly save it from refutation at the 
hand of science. So that in any event, the part of wisdom for 
us is to yield a free rein and an open course to the career of 
science, and not attempt to force the authority of the Scriptures 
upon it in a way which does violence to their whole genius and 

urport. 

he Scriptures at one time were universally understood to 
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teach that the earth is a plain, that it is immoveable, and that 
the sun revolves around it. Had this interpretation of Scrip- 
ture been made authoritative, it is obvious that all the grand 
discoveries, enlarging as they do immeasurably our conception 
of the magnitude of the universe, and the greatness of its author, 
chad been impossible. 

Besides, it is obvious on the slightest reflection, that any such 
attempt to impose the authority of the Scriptures upon the 
labours of science, must greatly augment and intensify that 
scepticism which we have shewn has begun to prevail exten- 
sively in the scientific world. The mind of the scientific man 
instinctively revolts against it. He keenly perceives and feels 
the incongruity and absurdity of requiring him to acknowledge 
authority under any such form; and in his disgust at the ill- 
timed zeal of the friends of religion, he may, illogically indeed, 
transfer his aversion to the thing which they would thus im- 
properly thrust upon him. Besides, he may be led to suspect 
that such arbitrary procedure betrays a secret misgiving on the 
part of those perpetrating ii—a craven fear lest their doctrines 
should be overthrown—a suspicion which, however erroneous it 
might be, would not be likely to add to the strength of his own 
faith. Wellhas the sage and pious Whately remarked, “Those 
who avow their dread of the pursuit of knowledge of any kind, 
as likely to be injurious to the cause of religion, forget that the 
acknowledgment of such a feeling, or even the bare suspicion 
of its existence, does more harm to that cause than all the 
assaults of its adversaries. However sincere their own belief 
may in fact be, the impression will inevitably be excited that 
it is not so; that they secretly distrust the goodness of their 
cause, and are desirous, from some sinister motive, of keeping 
up a system of delusion by suppressing the free exercise of 
reason.” These are words which it becomes those carefully to 
ponder, who are every now and then frightened out of their 
propriety by some new discovery of science. If all men would 
at all times fully and steadily realise that truth is truth, there 
would be no unseemly quarrel between Christians and the 
earnest students of science. But it may be said that it is not 
truth, but specious falsehood—science falsely so called—against 
which the Christian world contends. Very well; then it must 
be met not with the dicta of Scripture, but in another way, to 
which we shall revert before we conclude this article. 

Another important consideration, in accounting for the scep- 
ticism of scientific men, remains to be noticed, namely, that 
the evidence of science, in the establishment of its several posi- 
tions, is cumulative. It is an aggregation, or accumulation, 
which is constantly increasing, not only in bulk but in density, 
as its previous imperfect findings are eliminated or corrected, 
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and consequently is constantly increasing in weight—a process 
which may go on indefinitely in proportion as positive cer- 
tainty is difficult of attainment. All this begets in men the 
habit of suspending judgment; in other words, of believing 
nothing as a finality until the preponderance of probabilities is 
so great that it may be regarded as equivalent to absolute cer- 
tainty. So long as a process is inchoate and progressive, a 
trained and cautious mind is not positive and emphatic respect- 
ing it. His posture is one of scepticism ; he is looking about 
him ; he is vigilant and suspicious—a habit of mind which is 
just the opposite of the habit of faith, which is positive and 
emphatic. Hence, as scientific men are schooled, by their daily 
ursuits, to attain to a positive certainty and an emphatic 
lief only as the goal of a long and tedious process, it occurs 
that they are slow in attaining the positive elements of Chris- 
tian faith. This, were there no other obstacles to faith, of a 
personal nature, to be overcome, would beget no small amount 
of scepticism in the scientific world.” 

Moreover, the general state of mind depends largely upon 
the tendency a line of evidence is taking. If a new discovery, 
or series of discoveries, seems to militate against the commonly 
received teaching of the Scriptures, the first effect is to pro- 
duce uncertainty respecting that teaching, at least respecting 
the commonly received sense of it—a distinction, however, 
which is not always readily made. Now if the progress of this 
series of discoveries, with its collateral inferences and conse- 
quences, be steadily and persistently in one direction ; if every 
new fact only strengthens the previous facts ; if every widening 
of the field of generalization only confirms the conclusions of 
former generalizations ; if every modification, even of partial 
— only carries the student to a higher platform of 
induction, and a more complete standpoint of theory ; and if 
the unswerving tendency of this progress is adverse to a com- 
monly received fact or doctrine of the Christian world, as 
derived from a given interpretation of the Scriptures, the only 
possible state of mind of a scientific man is one of increasing 
doubt concerning that fact or doctrine. Beyond a certain 
point, his scepticism must increase with the increase of evidence 
against the fact in question. The human mind is so consti- 
tuted, that, save when blinded by passion or warped by preju- 
dice, it must yield an involuntary consent to the force of 
evidence duly apprehended. And if the commonly received 
fact or doctrine be insisted on as an essential fact or doctrine, 





* We do not deem it necessary to enlarge upon the personal obstacles t 
faith, referred to in the text, as we take it they are not specifically distinct in 
scientific men from what they are in other classes, and we know no reason why 
“hey should be more powerful in their action. 
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or if a prevalent nea of biblical statements be pressed 
as indispensable to the Scriptures as an inspired book, the 
result must be collision with the expounders and teachers of 
science, and aggravated scepticism on their part—scepticism 
directed perhaps against the interpretation, which, to the 
opposite party, is identical with scepticism directed against 
the Book. And doubtless, in the heat of controversy, and 
under the chafings of a strife embittered by the rashness of 
those whose zeal exceeds their knowledge, many an otherwise 
devoutly inclined student of science is driven into positive 
unbelief of revelation as a supernatural fact. 

Besides the causes above enumerated, there are others on 
which we have not time to enlarge. According to our obser- 
vation, one of the most common sources of scepticism in scien- 
tific men is one-sided culture. They are often exclusively 
devoted to their own pursuits ; sometimes to merely one branch 
of natural science ; more frequently to natural science as dis- 
tinguished from other departments of human knowledge. In 
forming their opinions or framing their theories, they have 
therefore only one class of facts before their minds. They are 
consequently exposed to the danger of adopting views which a 
wider scope of vision would have rendered impossible. Agassiz, 
for example, in ptoposing his theory of the different zones, 
having each its own fauna and flora originating within its 
limits, had before his mind only the facts of zoology and 
botany. These, he thought, might be better ncsunanelll for on 
that theory than on any other. It is at best a hypothesis, a 
guess. It is only one of many possible ways for accounting for 
the facts in question. Had that distinguished naturalist been 
also a linguist; had he paid even the slightest attention to 
the philosophy of language, and to the relations between dif- 
ferent tongues, he would have seen that innumerable facts 
stood in the way of his theory, and demonstrated it to be 
false. No man of general culture, no such man as either of 
the Humboldts, would have given Agassiz’s theory a second 
thought. 

It is only another illustration of the effects of one-sided cul- 
ture, when men of science ignore or disregard the moral or 
religious considerations which legitimately bear on the decision 
of scientific questions. We have already admitted that matters 
of science are to be determined by the methods of science— 
that the facts of nature are to be ascertained by the investi 
tion of nature. But when two theories are proposed for 
accounting for these facts, the one consistent with Scripture, 
and the other opposed to it, or to its generally accepted inter- 

retation, then the one-sided naturalist gives the authority of 
Becigtass no weight in the choice between those theories. The 
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irreligious naturalist prefers decidedly, and defends with zeal, 
the anti-scriptural theory, for the very reason that it is anti- 
scriptural. th the indifferent and the irreligious man of 
science act irrationally. Viewing the matter coolly as a mere 
philosophical question, the moral considerations, in the case 
supposed, are entitled to controlling weight. The probabilities, 
so to speak, are infinitely (7. ¢., indefinitely) in favour of the 
hypothesis which agrees with Scripture as against the theory 
which is opposed to the Bible. If one scientific hypothesis 
precludes the idea of final causes, or of a personal God, and 
another admits of both, is there no rational, philosophical 
ground for preferring the latter? If all truth must be con- 
sistent, then truths immutably established by moral evidence 
cannot give way or be given up to any amount of apparently 
contradictory evidence. This is demanding for religion no more 
than reason and the constitution of our nature force us to 
demand. It is no more than every man of science, of broad 
and healthful culture, will be ready to admit. Sometimes the 
facts of science seem to conflict with the frets of history. In 
such cases is the man of science authorised to waive the histo- 
rian off of the field, and tell him he must let science take its 
course? If history prove indisputably that three thousand 
ears ago the sea-coast before Carthage, or at the mouth of the 
Nile, trended in a certain direction,—if not only the testimony 
of ancient authors, but extant remains and monuments con- 
firmed this fact, it surely would not do for the savan to set all 
this evidence aside, and assert the independence of science. He 
would only render himself ridiculous were he to insist that the 
question was purely a scientific one, to be determined by the 
laws of currents and deposits. It is unreasonable, therefore, 
when men of science assume entire independence in the for- 
mation of their theories, of facts, which rest on the laws of 
lan e, on the facts of history, or on the authority of a well- 
authenticated revelation. That all truth is consistent, is an 
axiom which works both ways. If it proves that revelation 
cannot contradict science, it no less assuredly proves that science 
cannot contradict revelation. God cannot say one thing in his 
word, and another in his works. Of this we may be sure, 
therefore, while the believer is willing to allow the savan to 
take his own course, and to pursue his own methods, he may 
have a rational and unassailable conviction that whatever con- 
tradicts Scripture is false. His true humility is not in putting 
Scripture at the feet of science, but in keeping his mind open 
for light as to the true meaning of the word of God. 
In assigning the causes above mentioned to account for the 
scepticism of men of science, we are not to be understood as 
intimating that there is more scepticism among scientific men 
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than among other cultivated classes of society. It is more 
openly avowed, perhaps, because occasions for the avowal in 
their case more frequently occur. Much less are we to be 
understood as apologizing for infidelity. Scepticism is always 
irreligious. “If our gospel be hid,” says the Holy Spirit, “ it 
is hid to them that are lost.” This is a truth which is neither 
to be denied nor forgotten. 

How then, turning to the other aspects of the subject is this 
scepticism of science to be met and dealt with ? e ask the 
ear of our brethren and the church whilst we carefully and 
solemnly weigh the questions of our own duty, and the duty of 
the church. It is evident that the duty is critical and solemn, 
and the issue momentous. We feel it to be of vast importance 
that the church should place herself right and bear herself 
right, in word and action, in this great matter; and that she 
should not be committed to any detrimental course by the 
overpowering influence of narrow-minded bigotry, or ignorant 
zeal, or antiquated learning. We would fain see the church, in 
this ever-moving age, erect, eager and watchful ; ever with eye 
and ear awake to the full import of the signal cry echoing from 
the mountain tops, “ Watchman, what of the night?” and pre- 
pared, as she has ever been, to lead the van in every forward 
movement of the human mind. 

It appears to us, in the first place, necessary to the proper 
posture of the church, that the largest liberty should be accorded 
to scientific men, to carry on the pursuits and investigations 
of their respective sciences according to their y ye: mode. 
The inductive method has won for itself too clear a title to 
legitimacy as one of the sources of human knowledge, of human 
power and progress, to be restrained or curbed by any mere 
conventional authority, or any manufactured public sentiment. 
The church has no alternative but to allow it to push its inqui- 
ries in the regions of fact, order, and law, to their farthest pos- 
sible results. And the more readily and cheerfully this is 
done the better. The mind of the age will defend the freedom 
of science no less promptly than it will defend the freedom of 
conscience itself. The civilized world is too far advanced in 
the whole order of ideas pertaining to human freedom, and the 
personal, social, and religious rights of man, to tolerate any 
infringement of his rights in the domain of scientific inquiry. 
And any spirit or temper on the part of the church tending to 
the suppression, by the mere force of authority derived from 
the Scriptures, or elsewhere, of the full liberty of scientific 
investigation and discussion, must so far forth place the church 
in a false position, and be resented by the mind of the age. 
We all see the monstrous folly perpetrated by the ignorant 
monks, who compelled a venerable philosopher to abjure the 
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doctrine of the earth’s motion, and we see with equal readiness 
the false posture in which the church was placed ; but perhaps 
we do not so readily realise that in their circumstances and 
with their information, they were quite as excusable as many 
modern divines, who not only reject evidence as clear as Galileo 
possessed for the Copernican system, and pledge the Scriptures 
to a science as false as that held by the fathers of the Inquisi- 
tion, but who are fain to hold up to odium, and cover with 
denunciation and obloquy, those who presume, as men of 
science, to teach otherwise. 

Besides, the freedom which we would accord to science is the 
surest way to secure the correction of its own errors, and the 
attainment of clear and satisfactory results on any subject 
which lies within its legitimate domain; and beyond that 
domain it is not science at all, but mere speculation and con- 
jecture. If an immature science has put forth hasty judgments, 
and announced wrong conclusions, and broached untenable 
theories, we may be sure that scientific men themselves will find 
it out. It will be convicted at its own tribunal. The error will 
be exposed by the indisputable teaching of fact ; and the clouds 
which may have begun to lower upon the horizon of faith will 
be dispersed by the same power that raised them. Unless we 
suppose that scientific men are specially leagued in conspiracy 
against the Scriptures, we must bid them God-speed, knowing 
that they will utimately give us truth, and enlarge vastly, as 
they have already done, our conceptions of the wisdom and 
glory of God in the works of his hands. 

But it may be said that it is not against true science, but 
false science, our wrath is kindled,—against ignorant pretend- 
ers, sciolists, and vain boasters. Very well; give a fair field, 
and they will be foiled at their own weapons. 1 attainment 
will put to shame pretension, and genuine discovery will silence 
empty boasting. The church, as the custodian of the Scri 
tures, if she believes in their inspiration and consequent wath 
fulness, has nothing to fear, but everything to expect, from the 
most extended researches and the most complete generalization 
of science. 

It has been well said by Hugh Miller, that questions in 
arithmetic must be settled arithmetically ; questions in geo 
phy, geographically ; questions in astronomy, porretien.e 
and questions in geology, geologically. None of them can 4 
settled biblically, apart from an induction of facts. From this 
it follows, in the second place, not only that the church should 
concede to science the largest possible liberty in her own sphere, 
but that she should cultivate, through her ministry, a thorough 
knowledge of those branches of science which have a relation 
to Christian faith, She should thus master for herself a prac- 
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tical understanding of the elements of the problem with which 
she is called to deal, and a correct comprehension of the danger, 
if there be any, to which she is exposed. This would seem to 
be the obvious path of safety. An enemy who brings against 
us new and formidable weapons, must be met by weapons equal 
orsuperior. A contest against iron-elad ships can be sustained 
successfully only by iron-clad ships, or something better. If 
it be held important that the ministry possess a creditable 
acquaintance with human learning, and science generally, even 
if not connected directly with the matter of their work, much 
more ought it to be held important, now that they possess at 
least a good general acquaintance with those branches of science 
which bear Sirectly on their own teachings, and which may be 

rmeating with painful doubts the minds of their hearers. 

his would at least shield them from exposing themselves, and 
damaging the cause they serve, by weak and rash arguments 
and ignorant declamation. There are few things more detri- 
mental to even a good cause than to have it supported by weak 
arguments. The mind is only too prone to attribute that to the 
cause itself which belongs solely to the arguments, On the 
other hand, there is nothing more advantageous to an opponent 
than the exposure of gross ignorance, in his antagonist, of the 
true state of the question. We have heard from the pulpit, 
blunders as to the true posture and progress of science, for 
which there could be no apology in an educated man; and we 
could conceive with what infinite scorn a somewhat sceptical 
savan would have listened from his pew, and what damage his 
exposure of the ignorance would have done could it have been 
made to the congregation. Against this the ministry should 
guard themselves, by a careful acquaintance with the actual 
state of progress of those sciences which bear more or less 
directly on revelation. 

But the church has a right to expect more than this of her 
commissioned teachers. There are among them many who have 
special adaptations of mind to scientific pursuits. These ought 
to be assiduously cultivated. They ought to be held to be 
special gifts of God in this age. The great scientifico-religious 
problem now pending between revelation and science, can never 
teach a clear and permanent solution until it comes to be fully 
comprehended and mastered, on its scientific side, by the 
religious mind of the age; and the religious mind of the age 
can only thus master it through the instrumentality of those 
who are the appointed teachers of religious and theological 
truth. Hence we conceive it to be the obvious duty of yes 
who have special gifts and inclinations in this direction, to 
improve their gifts, and follow their inclinations as the leadings 
of providence, in order that, standing above and comprehend- 
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ing the tendencies and requirements of both the theological and 
scientific interest, they may point out to the former the true 
path of safety and triumph. There is in the religious world a 
complete stairway of thought. Nowhere else is the influence 
of commanding minds more powerfully felt ; and unless the 
commanding minds of it, now and henceforth, are able to seize 
and appropriate the scientific elements of the problem in ques- 
tion, and give to the world below them clear and sufficient 
utterances, the result must be an increasing and alarming 
scepticism. 

To this end, may we not hope that the time is not far dis- 
tant when theological education will be more carefully and 
systematically guarded on its scientific side? When it will be 
considered at least quite as important to furnish students with 
weapons to onan with living foes, as to arm them against 
antagonists who have been dead a thousand years? Surely it 
is quite as important to assist them to the comprehension of 
controversies which are shaking the living mind of the time, as 
to school them in the love of controversies of which only the 
dry bones are left to dangle in the wind. We are no advocates 
of hasty and sudden changes in the curriculum of theological 
culture, nor do we undervalue the learning and wisdom of the 
past ; but we think the obvious phenomena and needs of the 
time ought not to be overlooked. It too often happens that a 
young man comes forth equipped for his work, richly furnished 
with the book-culture, the apologetics, and polemics of the past, 
but when called to deal with the living questions of the time, 
flounders sadly ; when called to move in sympathy with the 
thinking, feeling mind of the time, finds himself in a strange 
and bewildering atmosphere ; and when called to satisfy the 
wants and relieve the difficulties of inquiring minds around 
him, is imbecile or indifferent. We have ourselves seen pain- 
ful instances of this, and could not but mournfully wonder to 
what this thing would grow. 

The church should learn her duty from her history. In 
every attack which has been made upon Christianity by hostile 
human learning, from the days of the apostles to the days of 
Dr Strauss, the assailing party have been thwarted and van- 
quished by the church seizing and mastering the weapons of 
attack. The sons of the church have become learned in the 
learning of their adversaries, and have not only sustained the 
attack, but have succeeded in bringing from every newly-opened 
field of inquiry something to strengthen the citadel of their 
faith. The church has never gained anything by despising her 
foes, or ignoring the issues they have started ; and that branch 
of the church, once the spiritual mistress of the world, whose 
policy has been of this type—who, pluming herself upon het 
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infallibility, turned upon her heel when any presumed to ques- 
tion her teachings—stands this day a petrifaction and a warn- 
ing to all who would attempt to fetter human thought, or 
despise the outgoings of human inquiry. The church cannot 
afford to despise or ignore science. She cannot cast from her 
contemptuously the issues which science presents at the bar of 
the world’s judgment. She must take up these issues, she must 
aim to mould and direct them in her own interests, she must 
learn all that science has to teach, she must become a student 
herself in the great school of fact, phenomena, and law: she 
must listen to all the various cadences of the voices of creation, 
in order to know whether any of them are out of harmony with 
what she believes to be the voice of Deity in his word, and in 
order to assure and shew to the world that the harmony is 
perfect. Let her sons be equal to their calling, and she will 
not belie her history. However firm and eternal the founda- 
tion on which she rests, God has ordained that the price of her 
safety is eternal vigilance. 

A third obvious duty of the educated mind of the church is 
to avoid ill-natured and unbecoming abuse of science and 
scientific men. It would seem at first sight as if such a caveat 
as this were scarcely necessary, but facts too plainly shew its 
necessity. We do not propose to illustrate by personal instances, 
but we are safe in saying that a careful analysis of the contro- 
versial literature called forth in the theological world by the 
revelations and impugnings of science, will reveal no little 
acrimony and ill-nature—not a little narrow bigotry, small 
jealousy, coarse and even scurrilous abuse, and altogether 
unbecoming, behaviour in general. To call a man an ass or 
an ignoramus, is not the best way to answer his arguments. 
Especially when facts and the interpretation of facts are in the 
debate, is such controversial heat unbecoming? Facts are cold 
things and stubborn things, and cannot be set aside by high 
words or haughty sneers. We may be sure that science cannot 
be turned aside from her steady and onward course by any 
such bravado, and while nothing can be more distasteful to 
scientific men, or more foreign to their habits of mind, it will 
not in the least move them. Let Christian men, by all means, 
take up and discuss the issues which science makes, in the 
same calm, dignified, and self-composed spirit in which they 
are offered. Let them indeed contend earnestly for the faith, 
let them bring the heaviest batteries of argument to bear 
against the hostile attacks of science, let them expose unspar- 
ingly all possible errors, crudities, rash statements, and hasty 
generalizations of scientific men ; but let them do it with the 
amiable calmness of men conscious of the final strength of the 
cause they are defending, and not with the unseemly heat 
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which usually betrays an uneasy misgiving of ultimate conse- 
quences. Let them avoid bandying epithets, or indulging in 
personal asperities, or pretending to depreciate the attainments 
of men who by long and patient labour have gained a name of 
honour among their peers. Even Hugh Miller, with all his 
wonderful powers, has not wholly escaped such treatment at the 
hands of certain journalists and others in this country. No other 
result can follow such a course but damage to the cause pursuing 
it. Let the church remember that the scepticism with which 
she has to contend is not a frivolous, shallow, or flippant affair 
—it is not the holiday tilting of novices and sciolists—it is not 
the prepense outbreaking depravity of base and wicked men— 
it is a grave and serious matter-of-fact affair ; it has often the 
spirit of an anxious inquirer; and in all circumstances has a 
right to claim the amenities due to an honourable foe. 

A fourth hint we would suggest to our brethren who are in 
the habit of defending the Scriptures, by tongue or pen, against 
the scepticism of science, is to avoid hazarding the whole doe- 
trine of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and consequently the 
whole Christian religion, upon any given interpretation of a 
particular passage, or passages. We have in our mind’s eye 
some notable examples of this, which we might adduce, did we 
not desire to avoid personal allusions in this article. We might 
cite instances of men of position and character in the church, 
boldly suspending (or attempting to do it) the veracity of the 
entire Scriptures, and the whole Christian system, upon their 
understanding or interpretation of a given text,—perhaps the 
apparent and commonly received interpretation. The process 
is very summary; the argument, if argument it may be called, 
is briefly this. “Ifthis be not true, then the Scriptures are 
convicted of falsehood, the doctrine of their inspiration falls to 
the ground, for God cannot lie; if the Scriptures are not 
inspired, Jesus Christ was an impostor, his redemption is a 
myth, salvation a delusion, immortality a dream, and the whole 
system of Christian faith a mockery and sham.” Now it 
strikes us that this is hanging too great a weight of precious 
things upon one hook. It is risking all the treasure in one 
ship. It was surely not the intention of the Author of the 
Scriptures thus to hang their whole authority on the apparent 
meaning of any one passage, or he would not have embodied in 
them many things dark, mysterious, emblematical, and “ hard 
to be understood,” to the gradual comprehension of which the 
mind of the church slowly comes in the course of ages. It is 
no disparagement of Scripture, and breeds no conflict with the 
doctrine of its inspiration and infallibility, to say, that it con- 
tains many things of which the deepest and truest meaning is 
not the obvious meaning ; that their final meaning is difficult 
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of attainment, and needs the aid not only of history, but also 
of the development of thought and the labours of the mind in 
other spheres,.to its full elucidation. Thus, we think it may 
be said with propriety, that the developments and discoveries 
of science are as necessary to the ultimate interpretation of 
certain portions of the Scriptures, as the events of history are 
necessary to the full understanding of prophecy. 

The history of exegesis exhibits many tortuous windings in 
the course of ages ; the path of particular passages resembles 
the course of certain rivers on the map, flowing now east, now 
west, and then apparently returning to the point of starting 
But withal the river reaches its destination; and so do the 
Scriptures still stand, unbroken in their symmetry, unimpaired 
in their integrity, fresh as ever in their life and power. Infal- 
libility of the Scriptures is one thing, interpretation is another. 
Let our brethren fully understand this. 

In the fifth place, let the apologists of the Scriptures and of 
the Christian System carefully avoid forcing them to do vio- 
lence to the laws of the human reason, or to the inevitable 
sequences of evidence, or to the instinct of the human mind. 
No more disastrous service could be rendered to Christianity 
by its professed friends than to attempt to array it against the 
human mind itself, in the legitimate exercise of its powers,— 
those very powers by which the evidences of the Christian 


system can possibly be apprehended. It is most clearly and 
flagrantly suicidal. Two considerable classes of men, within 
the last two hundred years, have been labouring, though with 
opposite intentions, to the same result. The one class consists 
of the Humes, the Voltaires, the Bayles, the Bolingbrokes of 
a former age, and the Holyoakes, the Martineaus, the Secular- 


ists, and Westminster Reviews of later times, who have wrought 
with all the fire of genius and the force of the most trained and 
skilful logic, to shew that the facts and doctrines of the Bible 
traverse those great fixed laws which regulate human belief, 
and that Christianity is an abnormal and transient excrescence 
upon the life of the world. The other class consists of those 
ill-starred defenders of the faith, who with perhaps the best 
intentions, but with a zeal that far outruns their knowledge, 
would set the teachings of revelation against the legitimate 
deductions of science, and insist that the latter shall succumb 
to the former ; would compel a faith which tramples upon and 
crushes the exercise of the reason in profane matters, and vio- 
lates both the instincts of our natures and the order of our 
general belief. It is to be hoped this latter class is fast passing 
away, though some noted specimens of it still remain. A hun- 
dred years hence they will be regarded with as much wonder 
as the novice in geology regards the fossil saurians and 
VOL. XII.—NO. XLV. 28 
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cetacea of the ancient world. Let us take an instance. As 
an escape from the difficulties which science has forced upon 
the traditional faith of the church, it has been gravely asserted 
that the fossil appearances in the rocks of the earth were not the 
remains of living creatures at all, but only appearances, freaks 
of nature, or rather the direct works of the Almighty. “ For 
aught that appears in the bowels of the earth,” said the Lon- 
don Record, some years ago, “the world might have been 
called into existence yesterday.” “The very day when the 
ocean dashed its first waves on the shore,” says Chateaubriand, 
“it bathed, let us not doubt, rocks already worn by the break- 
ers, and beaches strewn with the wrecks of shells.” We have 
ourselves, within the last ten years, heard a respectable minis- 
ter avow his belief that the organic remains of the earth were - 
created as we find them. We have not space nor patience to 
argue this point. We would simply ask—If a man does not 
believe that a fossil fish was once a living fish, and is logically 
consistent, what else can he believe? And if he does believe 
anything else, how does he believe it? Does he believe that 
the mounds and buried cities of the West are the remains of 
an ancient race which once dwelt on this continent, or the 
remains of any race at all, and if so, how does he believe it ? 
Does he believe that the skeletons occasionally exhumed in the 
neighbourhood of ancient burying-grounds were once living 
men, and if so, how does he believe it? We opinesuch a man 
can only avoid being a universal sceptic by an inconsistency as 
glaring as his scepticism is absurd. Any such attempts to 
force the Scriptures to traverse the fixed laws of human belief, 
can only result, if successful, in unmitigated disaster. And 
the same order of thought, if carried into any other department 
of religious truth, must be equally deleterious. Christianity is 
indeed in a large and important sense a specialty, but it is not 
a specialty in such a sense as to stand in violent antagonism 
to tue whole normal order of the moral and intellectual worlds. 
It has its mysteries and doctrines for faith, which transcend 
reason, but it does no violence to reason in its own sphere, 
Says the acute Bishop Berkeley, “ Nothing dark, incomprehen- 
sible, mysterious, or unaccountable is the ground or motive, 
principle or foundation, proof or reason of our faith, though 
it may be the object of it.” 

The liability is great in some minds thus to set the Bible and 
Christianity against the laws of evidence and belief in other 
spheres, It is one of the misfortunes of the church, and one of 
the vantage-grounds of infidelity. In the practical contest at 
the bar of public sentiment, the advantage is immensely on the 
side of those who plead for the inviolability of the laws and 
instincts of the human mind, and the supremacy of facts. Fur- 
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thermore, facts and evidence are sure to assert themselves 
triumphantly in the lapse of time, and to control finally the 
course of public opinion. This they do by their own native force, 
as irresistibly as the channel controls the course of the stream. 
Take again, as an instance, the doctrine of the globular form of 
the earth. It is not only important as one of the first steps in 
astronomy, but is one of the finest examples of the triumph of 
evidence, being among the first of those convictions, directly 
opposed to the first conclusions and apparent evidence of the 
senses, which astronomy irresistibly proves. To make men 
believe that up and down are different directions in different 
places ; that the sea, which seems so level, is, in fact, convex ; 
that the earth, which seems to rest on a solid foundation, is, in 
fact, not supported at all ;—are great triumphs, both of the 
power of discovering and the power of convincing. And had 
this conviction failed to force itself, on the evidence, into 
general acceptance and recognition, it could only have so 
occurred through the utter and hopeless imbecility of the 
general mind of the race. And yet, as bearing on the present 
progress and claims of science, we must not forget that at a 
date comparatively modern, the doctrine of the antipodes, or 
the existence of inhabitants of the earth who stand on the 
opposite side of it, with their feet turned towards ours, was 
considered both monstrous and heretical. Let us believe that 
the Bible and the religion thereof, are bound to the life of the 
world as the bark is to the tree, which does not crack and 
burst with the inward expansion, but expands and spreads, and 
covers and protects it at every point. If this be so, no labours 
of science can do aught to harm them. 

In the sixth and last place, let the Christian world and the 
Christian ministry stand firm and steady, holding by the old 
paths and the traditionary faiths until the irresistible force of 
proof demands a modification. We are no advocates for rash 
and hasty changes of opinion. The genius of science herself 
deprecates them. All changes of public sentiment, to be 
healthful, ought to be slow. An established belief has a claim 
to acceptance until the contrary is proved. The onus probandi 
now in all cases lies with science. Never before was the motto 
of more importance than it is now in the Christian world— 
“ festina lente [’ A disposition on the part of the ministry to 
snatch up every novelty of science, and hasten to adjust their 
biblical faith to its apparent demands, thus holding their faith 
as a mere weathercock, to be turned about by every wind of 
doctrine, would not only be disastrous in the extreme, but 
imbecile and foolish to the last degree. No matter how specious 
the recently announced conclusions of science may be—nay, 
we go farther, and say, no matter how true they may be, still, 
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an indecent haste to adopt them, and modify interpretation to 
suit them, is to be deprecated. All new truth must bide its 
time. And besides, time is the great test of the true and the 
false. Science, when she comes as a revolutionizer of old 
opinions, must submit to the same severity of ordeal, and the 
same patient trial, which prevail in her own methods. If she 
is to beget changes in religious opinion, they ought to proceed 
slowly, silently, almost imperceptibly, like the Reontie ro- 
cesses of nature, which add new shape, beauty, and complete- 
ness to the old without destroying it, not like the rush of the 
hurricane, which spreads ruin and desolation in its path—which 
casts down but builds nothing up. In this view we value highly 
the strong conservative elements of the Anglo-Saxon mind— 
the vast power of resistance which it presents to novelties in 
doctrine. It is the sheet-anchor of its safety, in a restless, 
energizing, progressive age. Especially in our own Presby- 
terian body do we value these conservative elements, properly 
modified, as we believe they are, by the propulsive forces of 
the age. It is a sign that the forces which direct her progress 
are in healthful play. The increased activity of the vital 
forces under excitement is pleasant for a time, but as a con- 
tinuous state would be ruinous. It is true that individual 
cases of dogged and senseless resistance to the clearly established 
claims of scientific truth may be numerous, and painful to con- 
sider, and if these should preponderate too greatly, their influ- 
ence would be disastrous in placing the church in that false 
posture which we have deprecated in a former part of this 
article. They would then indicate the opposite extreme of 
atrophy and stagnation. But we regard them rather as the 
necessary drag-weights in an age of progress. The chief remedy 
for too rapid motion is friction, and this use they serve. Thus, 
though it has its minor disadvantages, and occasionally presents 

henomena which are not a little annoying, we ought to re- 
Joice that, in our own communion, there is at least a sufficiently 
ponderous make-weight imbedded in the masses of the unedu- 
cated mind of the church, and that even the educated classes 
are not wholly free from it. Let us hope that our church will 
thereby come gradually but surely to the perception of the true 
harmony of science and revelation, and not sink into the list- 
lessness of dead orthodoxy, on the one hand, or rush into the 
excesses of rationalism on the other. Better that the perfect 
harmony of the two should be deferred a hundred years, than 
that it should be forced upon the religious mind of the world 
before it had grown to the apprehension of it. Thus, while 
we insist upon the largest liberty being conceded to science, 
and would urge upon the church the pursuit of scientific 
studies, and would deprecate the Poe on preponderance 
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of an order of thought which would benumb the vigorous in- 
tellectual life of the church, and pledge her to a false science, 
we would heartily disavow the desire to see the vis inertia of 
the church suddenly removed, and see her run with itching 
ears after every new teacher. Let her “prove all things,” and 
“ hold fast that which is good.” 

Finally, we avow our unhesitating conviction that the appre- 
hended danger to the religious interests of mankind from the 
discoveries of science is not real. We cannot understand how 
any one who holds the essential doctrines of Christianity as 
realities can apprehend any such danger. To say that no 
permanent damage can accrue to truth, seems to us almost to 
partake of the nature of an axiom. Science and religion ma 
each one shine with a new and peculiar beauty in each other's 
— ; they cannot obscure or destroy one another. And 
whilst jarring and discord may reign for a time among those 
who are struggling through the twilight of that intermediate 
state between ignorance and perfect knowledge, they will come, 
in the end, to see eye to eye; and meantime the divine faith 
of the world will move steadily and surely on, unharmed by 
the feverish strife—“ saevis tranquillus in undis.” 





XI. BIBLICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Unper this head we propose from time to time to place before our 
readers any particulars of recent biblical or ecclesiastical intelli- 
gence which seem possessed of peculiar interest or importance. 
Brief extracts will be given from the leading contemporary periodi- 
cals, indicating the views taken from different stand-points of those 
questions bearing on the sacred Scriptures or the Church of Christ, 
which happen chiefly to engage attention. Of late, the Colenso 
controversy has greatly agitated the public mind, and drawn forth 
expressions of opinion from many different quarters on the vitally 
important questions which it embraces. Both the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews have, in their last issue, dealt in their own 
characteristic ways with this new ordeal of criticism through which 
the Bible has been called to pass. We give the following passages 
from the two articles to indicate the spirit and style in which they 
are respectively written, though, of course, without subscribing to 
all the sentiments which they express. 


The “ Edinburgh Review” on Inspiration. 


Our first extract is from the article in the Edinburgh, entitled, 
“The Bible and the Church,” and embodies the views of the 
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Arnold school. In reference to the question, “ What then exactly 
are we to understand when the Scriptures are spoken of as in- 
spired ?” the following results are declared to be “‘ inevitable” (?):—~ 


“ First of all, That it does not by any means follow, because a book is in- 
spired by Almighty God, that it should therefore be faultless, or (to use Dr 

rnold’s expression) that he should have communicated to it his own divine 
perfections. The most highly inspired men, such as St Peter, were liable 
to serious error. Churches and councils, to whom we believe the divine 
presence to have been in a special manner vouchsafed, ‘ may err, and have 
erred, even in matters pertaining to faith.’ Nay, in nature herself, where 
no one can deny the finger of God, imperfection, waste, self-im limita- 
tion as to variety of type and selection of materials, are obviously consistent 
with, and to some minds indicative of, the presence and agency of a divine 
wisdom, Why may it not be so with the Bible ? Why may it not be true— 
and if so, why should it not be recognised—that the Book presents the same 
characteristics which the best and highest of God’s other gifts present, viz., 
not the mere outward symmetry of a finite and mechanical perfection, but 
the inward, elastic, and reproductive power of a divine life? 

“ Secondly, It is obvious that the inspiration, the divine Spirit, which 
breathes throughout this Book is not of a scientific, critical, or historical 
character, but a distinctly and exclusively religious spirit ; that it is in this 
respect that the gospel is in advance of every succeeding age ; that it is to 
enjoy this effluence from its loved and cherished pages that the pure and 

in every generation sit as learners at its feet. If we would but remem- 

r this we should escape a host of difficulties ; we should thankfully accept 
the water of life, although presented to us in earthen vessels; and we 
should certainly never allow ourselves, as some good men have done, to ex- 
claim in peevish disappointment, ‘ We will not be ministered to by a book 
which is not in all points perfect and infallible as Almighty God himself,’ 

“Lastly, we conclude that the epithets properly to be applied to the 
Bible are these, and not more than these, viz., that it is INSPIRED, replete 
itself, and pregnant without stint for him that rightly uses it, with the 
spirit of purity, faith, obedience, charity, which forms the essential temper 
and character of the church and family of God; that it is sacrEp, set by 
itself a book apart, fenced from all levity, irreverence, and mere curious 


handling ; a book per) if only for what it has effected in the world, of 
0 


all possible respect and honour, and regarded with too t awe and love 
by multitudes of the tenderest, most heavenly and sensitive minds for an 
one possessed of the commonest sympathy or charity to approach it wit! 
the shoes of every-day profanity upon his feet; and once more, that it is 
CANONICAL, or, in other words, that collection of writings which, amid the 
multitude of claimants the church has ‘canonised,’ has deliberately, and 
after examination, given her sanction to, as her authorised volume of appeal 
and of instruction, and which so, by a natural transition of meaning, has 
become her canon, her rule of faith, her standard whereby to test the ac- 
cordance of men and doctrines with the spirit that is in her, and with that 
‘ mould of doctrine’ into which the first apostolic churches were cast. 

“ And why, it may be asked, should we go farther than this? Why 
should we be striving and wrestling against inevitable facts, in order to 
extort a higher, nay, rather an infinitely lower, more unnatural, more 
mechanical, dead, inelastic, notion of inspiration out of data which posi- 
tively refuse to lend themselves to such a purpose?”— Edinburgh Review, 
Apru 1863. 


To this extract we append the following weighty and pertinent 
remarks from a rising contemporary journal, The Weekly Review, 
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published in London, which is edited by the well-known writer, 
Peter Bayne, Esq., and is understood to reflect the views and plead 
the cause of English Presbyterians. 





“ We do not comment upon the singular and illogical mingling up in 
these of what the Bible derives from the reverence of individuals, 
and what, by its intrinsic merit, or its divine credentials, it has imposed upon 
individuals—upon this marvellous farrago of rationalism, sentimentalism, 
and popery, which seems to us a positive network of vicious circles in rea- 
—e but we ask in all calmness, Can this kind of panegyric on the 
Bible have any essential bearing upon the question, whether it ought to be 
submitted to as a rule of faith and manners? The Bible claims something 
of us ; it professes to give us something in return. What it demands of 
us is conformity to its precepts, belief in its principles. To this extent it 
curtails, while it crowns and develops, the freedom of our intellectual and 
moral existence. What it gives in return for this faith is certitude in 
relation to many things which infinitely concern us. Why am I to obey its 

pts? On account of its authority. Why amI to believe its promises ? 
n account of their being made by a divine Being, infinite in power, wis- 
dom, justice, ness, and truth. If I know that the Bible is from the 
Infinite One, I, a finite being, without degradation to my nature or destruc- 
tion to my liberty as a man, make its words my law, and its declarations 
my trust. But if, on the ground of its mere excellence, I veil my intellect 
before it, and bow my neck to its yoke—if I permit it, in any sense, to limit 
my speculations or my practice—I make myself a slave. The Koran is 
imbued with a fanatic enthusiasm, always sincere, and rising at times into 
religious fervour ; the Iliad and Odyssey are enshrined in the admiration of 
mankind, have been reverenced for more than 2000 years, and abound, not 
only with the noblest imaginative beauty, but with the greatest simplicities 
of ethical truth ; the Divine Comedy of Dante is an object of wonder and 
veneration to every man acquainted with it; the tragedies of Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Lear produce a feeling almost of uwe from the altitude of their 
intellectual sweep, and from the depth, in some passages, of their moral 
sublimity. But in relation to all these works I am perfectly free. They 
claim no allegiance from me, and I accord them none. It would be an 
absurd mixture of arrogance and folly to extract from them rules according 
to which it would be my duty to shape my life. It would be the wildest 
absurdity in me to base a church, or to erect a creed upon them—-so long, 
that is, as I regard them as mere human productions. With reference to 
the Bible, it is essentially of small moment for me to know whether it is 
admired by men, whether it is poetical, whether it responds to instincts 
and cravings. Of all that I shall take the liberty to judge for myself. If 
the book is to regulate my life in time, and to convey to me truths affecting 
my weal or woe throughout eternity, I must know whether it bears the 
stamp of the Most High, the seal and signet of God. To claim my homage 
to it on any other grounds is to insult my understanding. 

“ Such, we submit, is the common sense of the matter, as it may be dis- 
cerned both by Christians and infidels. The grand question of the day is 
not whether the Bible is a good book, but whether it is God’s book ; it is 
mere frivolity and impertinence in the Edinburgh Review to load it with 
compliments, while evading the point really at issue—whether it has autho- 
rity from God to bid us humble ourselves before it, and accept only such 
freedom as that with which it informs us that God will make us free.”— 
Weekly Review, June 6. 1863. ; 
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The “Quarterly” on “Colenso and Davidson.” 


“ With to the es foundation of these theories (viz., of a mani- 
fold authorship of the Pentateuch), the alternation of the names Elohim 
and Jehovah, it is unreasonable to suppose that we can, in every case, assign 
a reason why one is used in preference to the other. But in many cases 
the reason is as simple as possible. Dr Colenso has diligently noted the 
number of times each occurs in the several books of the Pentateuch and the 
Bible. Now, in Leviticus, where Elohim occurs fifty-two times, and Jeho- 
vah 311, there is not a single passage where the latter could possibly be 
substituted for the former. e Hebrew lan does not admit of joining 
Jehovah with a pronoun, as my or our ; in all these cases Elohim must be 
used. The same is true of the passages in Numbers, with the exception of 
that portion of the book which relates to Balaam. We think we can dis- 
cover a reason for the joint use of the two names in the fuller account of 
the creation of man given in the second chapter of Genesis, on the supposi- 
tion that Moses wrote it. It is the account of the first covenant of God 
with man, and the inspired penman desired to mark from the first the 
identity of the covenant God of Israel and the Creator of the world, From 
the time of Exodus vi. the word Jehovah becomes the predominant term as 
a matter of course. When Dr Colenso endeavours to draw an argument 
from the circumstance that names were usually in early times compounded 
with Elohim, and not with Jehovah, we see nothing but a perfectly natural 
development of facts. The names in the desert would naturally all be 
compounded with the more familiar term ; a few might afte incor- 
oy the new and more mystical word, but family names would naturall 

a of the minds of the ~ le for a long period. And this is 
exactly what meets us in the word of God, if we take it as it is. To meet 
the theory of the neologists, Joshua and Judges must be declared spurious, 
nor can any portion of the historical Scriptures be deemed trustworthy! 
But if we take the word of God as it has descended to us, and study it with 
reverence, we shall see, as in this case, an answer to much that would em- 
barrass us on any other hypothesis. There appear also traces of an inten- 
tional variation in the terms. Where the people of God came in contact 
with heathenism, there the name Jehovah, although used, as in the case of 
Balaam, is mixed with other names, as Elohim and —_ the Most High. 
It is remarkable that this latter name is used both by Melchisedec and by 
Balaam, i.e., by priests and prophets of God beyond the circle of the family 
of Abraham, and living amongst the heathen. In many cases, as in devo- 
tional psalms, it appears to have a to make use of either or of 
both; and surely we cannot be justified in demanding a reason of the sacred 
penmen why they use one or the other in every particular case. 

“ Reflections such as these will rise up in the mind of the devout student 
of Holy Writ, and will give a clue to much for which neology in vain at- 
— to supply other reasons. Scripture will bring a divine light to the 
mind, while neology at best supplies a miserable rushlight or a waning 
lamp. But the profitable study of Scripture is an affair of years, and not 
of months. She yields her choicest treasures, not to haste and irreverence, 
but to humility, to love, and to faith.”—Quarterly Review, April 1863. 


Did our Lord and His Apostles speak in Hebrew or in 
Greek ? 


A very interesting and important question has recently been 
revived as to the language generally made use of by our Lord and 
his apostles. The almost universal opinion in the Church, from 
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Eusebius downwards, has been, that they spoke a mixed dialect, 
usually denominated Aramaic, and popularly termed Hebrew in the 
New Testament. On that hypothesis the ipsissima verba of Christ 
have perished, and we possess in the Greek of the Gospels nothing 
more than a translation of his words. But this opinion, notwith- 
standing its lengthened prevalence, is now proved to have been 
incorrect. This has been placed beyond all reasonable doubt, in a 
volume lately published by the Rev. A. Roberts, of the Presbyterian 
Church, St John’s Wood, London. The title of this work, “ Dis- 
cussions on the Gospels,” does not bring out very specifically its 
main scope and merit. In this elaborate and scholarly production, 
Mr Roberts aims to prove, and has succeeded in proving, that 
although Aramaic may have been used in ordinary converse among 
the Jews, yet in formal addresses, and in written discourses, the 
language uniformly employed in the time of our Lord was the 
Greek. It cannot fail to be interesting to know that in our Greek 
Testament we have the very words uttered by Him who “ spoke as 
never man spake.” It is still more important in a biblical and 
theological point of view, to feel assured that in the Greek of the 
Gospels we have the veritable language penned by those “ holy 
men of God who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
All this has been demonstrated by direct evidence, as well as by a 
most thorough clearing away of the grounds on which the opposite 
opinion was based, whether drawn from incidental allusions in 
Scripture, which seem to favour the notion that Hebrew was the 
language usually spoken, or from the conjectural reasonings and 
vague assertions of certain biblical critics. 

We give the following extract from an elaborate review of Mr 
Roberts’s work, understood to be from the pen of the celebrated 
Oxford Professor Max Miiller :— 


“ Eusebius declares again and again that the apostles understood no lan- 
guage but that of the Syrians, and in one passage he represents them as 
replying to their Lord’s command to “go and teach all nations” in the 
following words:—‘ What language shall we employ towards the Greeks, 
having been brought up only in the language of the Syrians?’ [t is curious, 
that on so important a point the ecclesiastical historian should have given 
us none of the evidence on which he based his categorical statements. But, 
in spite of this absence of evidence, his statement was accepted by nearly all 
subsequent writers, and is probably held at the present day by most who 
have given any thought to the subject. Even independent scholars—men 
like Thiersch, Ewald, and Renan, who would certainly not be swayed by an 
unsupported assertion of Eusebius—hold the same opinion. Ewald says, 
‘It is self-evident that only the generally intelligible language of the country 
could have served our Lord’s purpose. There was no occasion why, besides 
it, he should have used another; nor do we find the slightest trace of His 
having employed another—namely, the Greek.’ Renan states, ‘ We think 
that the Syro-Chaldaic was the most widely-spread Jan in Judea, and 
that Christ would not have used any other in his po discourses.’ We 
do not wonder that Mr Roberts should have felt awed by these positive 
assertions, but we are glad that he did not shrink from encountering such 
antagonists, and that he thought the whole question deserving of a new and 
minute re-examination. The result at which Mr Roberts arrives is, that 
‘ Christ spoke for the most part in Greek, and only now and then in Ara_ 
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maic,’ and he establishes this conclusion by an amount of evidence which 
can hardly leave a doubt in the minds of unprejudiced readers. If the early 
chapters of his work may seem to be of a special and merely professional 
interest, Mr Roberts has, in the second part, made the result of his previous 
researches the groundwork of farther investigations, which place the original 
composition of the gospels in an entirely new light, and will be welcome to 
every careful reader of the New Testament.” 


The following testimony (only one of many) to the importance of 
Mr Roberts’s investigations comes from the same learned source :— 


“Christianity, from an historical point of view, is the reunion of the Jew 
and Gentile, aud, from a still higher point of view, it clearly marks the con- 
fluence of the two great streams of human life and thought—the Semitic 
and the Aryan. How wonderful, then, that He who came to reveal to the 
whole of mankind their common brotherhood and their common Father in 
heaven, should have had his words and thoughts moulded in the two prin- 
cipal languages of the two principal families of human speech—the Greek 
and Hebrew! To discover in the history of the world the indications of a 
Divine plan is no less comforting than to recognise the working of God’s 
grace even in the smallest events of our daily life ; and if we consider how 
a language represents the intellectual heirloom of a whole nation, to see 
Christ as the heir, not only of the Semitic; but even in a much higher 
degree.of the Greek and Aryan races, is a confirmation stronger than any, of 
His truly historical character—a commentary clearer than any on the true 
meaning of “ the fulness of time.” —Saturday Review. 


The Codex Sinaiticus. 


The precious MS. of the holy Scriptures discovered some time a: 
in such a strange and romantic manner by Tischendorf, has recently 
been published at St Petersburgh, under the title, “ Bibliorum 
Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus.” Our readers are aware of the 
absurd and groundless claim put forward by a Greek named Simon- 
ides, at present resident in this country, to the effect that he him- 
self was the writer of the MS., which both its discoverer and the 
ablest paleographers living have agreed in judging of the highest 
antiquity! Nothing more will probably be heard of this wild and 
daring assertion. But the precise age of the Codex Sinaiticus is 
still sub judice. The following paragraph refers to this, and 
properly maintains that whatever be the ultimate decision of criti 
cvism with respect to the exact date of the MS., it must be acknow- 
ledged to hold a high place among the most ancient written monu- 
ments of our faith :— 

“ The ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ is a great fact. It has fairly emerged from its 
obscurity of ages, and the appearance of a new island would scarcely have 
been regarded with more interest than its advent before the eyes of the 
critical world. A new claimant to the presidency in the republic of Bibli- 
cal MSS. was, of course, a very possible oceurrence, but it was not generally 
expected. All at once, however, a celebrated letter from Tischendorf to the 
Minister von Falkenstein, announced the coming of a candidate for that 
ee. and of one whose rights might, perhaps, easily be determined. 

ex A., which tradition ascribed to the time of the Nicene Council, and 
which for a long time was allowed to stand first, had been condemned to 
retire before at least one of its rivals, and to strike off a century or more 
from its assumed age. The Uodex C., or the Ephraem rescr'pt, won a 
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high position. Tischendorf, for example, puts it before the middle of the 
fifth century,—as early, if not earlier than Codex A. The Cambridge MS., 
Codex D., or Bez, has raised a good deal of discussion,‘ but never held its 
ground as a candidate for the seniority. Of the rest we need not speak, 
excepting to name the one which had won its way to the headshi ex 
B., or the Vatican MS. This last seemed to be settling down into quiet 

ion of its honours ; and such is the exclusive veneration in which it 
18 held, that it has for a long period been almost as difficult of access as the 
Grand Lama of Thibet, or his holiness the Pope. It remains to be seen 
whether the rival pose of the Sinaitic Codex, which courts publicity, will 
have any effect in relaxing or removing the restrictions of which we — 
This is not all; it remains to be seen whether, by coming into the broad 
daylight, the Vatican Codex may not even yet vindicate its superior claims. 
It remains to be seen whether the Sinaitic Codex, Aleph or ¥, may not be 
compelled to retire into the same rank as its brother Alpha of Alexandria. 
But whatever may be the ultimate decision of those who are able to inves- 
tigate and pronounce judgment in the matter, the ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ is, we 
repeat, a fact, and not a myth, and it will always occupy a high and power- 
ful position among the uncial MSS. of the Greek Scriptures.”—Journal of 
Sacred Literature. 


The Antiquity of Man. 


On the question of the “ Antiquity of Man,” at present exciting 
so much discussion, we give the following passage :— 


“ No reasonable geologist will expect the public to alter the current 
chronology until the grounds for such a change are perfectly clear and con- 
clusive. Till then it is not only proper but imperative to suspend the judg- 
ment, If, however, the reader should be of opinion that the advocates of 
antiquity have raised a fair presumption in favour of their views, it becomes 
necessary to inquire how far this doctrine bears upon the statements con- 
tained in the Bible. Should the theory be established by further re- 
searches, ought we to conclude that the story of Adam’s creation, as chroni- 
cled by Moses, is false? Certainly not. The discovery of a whole cemetery 
of skulls, like those of Engis or Resndevthel, or of a collection of micros- 
copes and other philosophical instruments, in some pre-glacial formation, 
would not shake our faith in the veracity of Scripture for a moment. It 
would, indeed, be necessary to revise our construction of the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis. But since it is nowhere expressly asse that Adam 
was the first intelligent creature whom God produced on the earth, we should 
surely have no right to charge the book with untruthfulness because it 
contains no allusion to the owners of those ‘ ape-like’ crania, or to the 
manufacturers of those miserable flints, Few can fail to have been struck 
by the fact that man is the sole acknowledged species in the genus Homo. 
Is it not permissible to suppose, if the case should ultimately require some 
revision of our views, that other species of this proud genus may have = 
ceded us on the earth? and as we may safely assume that they would be 
inferior to ourselves in mental organisation, would there be any impro- 
priety in fastening the low-class skulls to which we have so frequently 
referred upon their shoulders, and placing the clumsy flint implements 
about which so much has been said in their unskilful hands ?”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


The Question of Reading Sermons in the Pulpit. 


We extract the following from an excellent article on the “ Man- 
ner of Preaching,” in the Princeton Review, April 1863 :— 
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“ We, of course, cannot complete this survey of this subject without some 
remarks upon written and unwritten sermons. In our view, if the requisites 
to efficient preaching already spoken of be realised, it is of less consequence 
how it is accomplished. Different men have their special modes of reaching 
the most free and buoyant intellectual activity, and of most facile and effective 
preparation for the pulpit. Some are hampered by any use of the pen. It 
1s very rare, nevertheless, that any preachers, however gifted in extempo- 
raneous oratory, may not strengthen their productions by some use of the pen 
in the study. Some prefer to preach from written skeletons, sometimes be- 
fore them while preaching, and sometimes left behind them. Others prefer 
to write out more fully, but not completely. Others, and, in some sections 
of country, the great majority, write out their sermons in full to the last 
word. Of those who do this, some few memorise their sermons more or less 
Ene. and leave their manuscripts behind, or pay little attention to them. 

e most of those who write sermons preach from their manuscripts, and are 
at a loss without them. There are few, however, who are so enslaved to 
manuscripts that they do not easily and effectively preach in the lecture- 
room, and on occasions less formal and exacting than the public services of 
the Sabbath, without written preparations. And no one can impose laws 
upon others in these matters, much less determine for them, that their gifts 
can be made more effective without than with the use of the pen, and its 
free and abundant use, too, to the extent of a complete manuscript sermon. 

It is obvious that the absence of a manuscript is likely to have the advan- 
tage of leading the preacher to conform to the first great requisites of oratory, 
that he speak ¢o his audience, and have the aspect and attitude of directly 
addressing them. And if he be quite self-possessed, it favours ease and free- 
dom, and, so far forth, the force of the address. We have, however, known 
preachers who, after giving up the practice of writing sermons, lost the power 
of facing and eyeing the audience, because they became so absorbed in the 
~* of invention, in thought and language, as to divert them effectually 
tom looking at their hearers. 

“On the other hand, it cannot be denied that written preparations have 
the advantage on the score of accuracy, clearness, condensation, method, 
fluency, self-possession, and insuring something like a due care of preparation. 
Still, there is a large class, and in some sections quite the largest, who have 
an invincible repugnance to what they call reading of sermons, which they 
put in contrast with preaching, or denounce as a corruption of the ordinance 
of preaching. Another class, who in other sections are quite as predominant, 
have a great aversion to unwritten discourses. They think of them as un- 
pre , superficial, rambling, repetitious, crude, and tedious. The true 
explanation of this we apprehend to be, that so small a proportion of those 
who write sermons — them on oratorical principles, in the form of a 
sufficiently direct address to the audience ; and still fewer give them an ora- 
torical delivery. They have not ired the art of speaking, instead o 
merely reading, from a manuscript. ey have probably never sought, wit 
any due pai ing, to acquire it. They do not, at least many of them, even 
appreciate it. They do not so prepare their sermons, as to chirography and 
previous effort, to become familiar with them, as to be able to lift their eyes 
from their paper, to face the congregation, and emphasise and gesticulate, as 
propriety, and force, and impressiveness may require. This is the secret of 
the aversion and prejudice against written sermons. This is al] the more so, 
as the few written sermons preached in regions where the people are unac- 
customed to them, are usually poor specimens of their kind, at least as to 
delivery. Ministers who seldom use manuscripts are usually more fettered 
and awkward in handling them than those who are habituated to their use. 
They are apt to appear more like poor readers than ~~ speakers in the de- 
livery of written sermons. But the point on which we insist is, that the 
aversion to written sermons, where it prevails, is mainly owing to the want 
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of an oratorical delivery, sometimes aggravated, to be sure, by the want of 
oratorical structure and style in their composition ; and that attention to 
each of these points, especially the former, is of the first importance in the 
case of all who preach written sermons. We agree with Sir H. Moncreiff in 
his remarks at a late meeting of the Free Church Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
on the motion of Dr Begg, to send an overture to the General Assembly, 
‘urging that body to adopt means in the theological colleges of the proes. 
for training students in the habit of delivering their sermons without reading.’ 
-On urging his motion, the rev. doctor introduced some amusing anecdotes 
illustrative of Scotch antipathy to the use of the manuscript. 

“Sir H. Moncreiff, who considered that it was not so much the reading of 
sermons as their ineffective delivery to which exception was taken by the 
people, proposed that to the overture the words should be added, ‘ that means 
should be adopted for training students in the habit of delivering their dis- 
courses effectively, with the use of their manuscript on the desk.’ 

“On a division, the original motion was carried by a majority of 10 to 9. 

“If he had moved that they be trained to deliver their discourses effec- 
tively, with or without manuscripts, as they might choose, we can hardly 
doubt that, even in Scotland, this majority of one would have been reduced 
toa minority. He was undeniably right. Good sermons, spoken forcibly 
from a manuscript to the people, instead of being read almost as if the preacher 
had no audience before him, seldom fail to interest and impress all classes of 
people, as —e as if the same things were delivered without a manuscript. 

“On the other hand, the prejudice in many sections of the country against 
preaching without a manuscript, arises largely from the fact, that the poorest 
specimens of preaching which they hear are generally extemporaneous, not 
only in form, but in fact. Ministers accustomed to preach written sermons 
at the principal Sabbath service, seldom appear on such occasions without a 
manuscript, unless, for some reason, they have been cut short of time for pre- 

tion. Hence they rarely feel at ease in this sort of preaching, not only 
use they are unaccustomed to it, but because conscious of being unpre- 
Hence, the people take the absence of a manuscript as a token of the 
absence of preparation. They expect a crude, undi , rambling address. 
This expectation, in such cases, perfectly well understood by the preacher, 
reacts upon him, and still further disheartens and disables him. The meagre 
performance resulting, still further confirms the people in their aversion to 
unwritten sermons. And so, by a ceaseless action and reaction, the difficulty 
vates itself. And yet, as we have often seen, no people are more de- 
lighted and edified than these very congregations, by vigorous, instructive, 
and earnest preaching, without the aid of a manuscript, when they are favoured 
with it, which, owing to the causes already specified, rarely occurs. 

“It is unwarranted, and worse than useless, to prescribe any iron rule, or 
to put all sorts of preachers, with every variety of gifts and training, upon any 
Procrustean bed, in this matter. To do so, would be to rob the church of the 
services of some of her noblest sons. We once heard a young man declaiming 
against preaching from manuscript. When he attempted to answer this argu- 
ment, by saying that those were not called to preach who had not the requisite 
gifts, he a meee became embarrassed at the rashness of his own assertions, 
and was obliged to bring forth his manuscript from his pocket, in order to 
escape a more mortifying failure. It was once taken for granted, in this 
country, from the peculiarities of their printed sermons, that Chalmers preached 
extemporaneously, while Robert Hall carefully wrote his discourses. The 
reverse turned out to be true. The free, diffuse, impassioned Chalmers care- 
fully wrote hisdiscourses. The one correct, elegant, classical, yet eloquent 
discourses of Hall were unwritten. wards, reading from @ manuscript most 
closely written, caused spasmodic uprisings and shrieks in congregations, as 
he depicted to them the case of ‘sinners in the hands of an angry God.’ Those 
sermons of Griffin, that now overawed and now transported vast audiences of 
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all descriptions of people, now causing the obdurate sinner to tremble on 
the brink of the bottomless pit, and anon lifting the humble and contrite 
spirit to the third heaven, ‘were written with great care, the author often 
rewriting, and cutting out everything superfluous.’ Davies, ‘a model of the 
most striking ree oratory,’ probably the prince of American preachers, who 
almost invariably produced a profound impression on the largest audiences, 
whose discourses, heard by Patrick Henry, kindled that great orator to his 
almost matchless efforts of patriotic eloquence, usually wrote his sermons with 
great care, and carried them into the pulpit ; but, like Dr Griffin, ‘delivered 
them with freedom, without being confined to his manuscript.’” 


Millenary Commemoration. 


We willingly afford space for the following intelligence commu- 
nicated by a learned clergyman of the Church of England, who 
being himself of Bohemian extraction, interests himself specially 
in the well-being of that people :— 


Slavonic Protestants in the Austrian Empire. 


“It is not generally known, that the present year is being celebrated as the 
thousandth anniversary of the conversion of the Slavonians to Christianity 
by Methodius and Cyrillus, the sainted brothers of Thessalonica, who entered 
upon their work in 863 at the request of Rastislaw, duke of Moravia. The 
works of the English Wickliffe were carried to Bohemia by the attendants of 
the Bohemian wife of Richard II. of England, the study and defence of which 
brought John Huss to the stake at Constance in 1415. After this the Bohe- 
mians repelled no less than five crusades, supported by the whole power of 
Rome and the German empire, conquered special — from the Council 
of Basil, and maintained their religious liberty till 1620, when the husband 
of Elizabeth, daughter of the English James I., was driven from the throne 
of Bohemia after a reign of only one winter. The country was then con- 
verted to Romanism by the simple reduction of the population from 
4,000,000 to 800,000, no less than 36,000 noble families leaving the king- 
dom for their faith’s sake. But the Patent of Toleration issued by the Em- 
peror Joseph II. in 1781, brought to light many thousands of concealed Pro- 
testants, and on 5th April 1861,a further ordinance proclaimed not merely 
toleration, but religious equality in the Austrian empire. Thus it is easy to 
see that the present year of jubilee is a very important one in the t 
struggle against the darkness of Romanism. And the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Protestants are so poor, that none can tell the importance of British 
sympathy at the present crisis.” 





XII.—FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL JOURNALS FOR 1863 


Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie, Jahrgang, 1863. 
The three numbers of this valuable historical journal which have appeared 
for the present year, contain the five following articles :— 
1. David Joris of Delft, his Life, Doctrine, and Sect, by Friedrich Rip- 
pold of Emmerich, d 
2. The Weigelians and Rosicrucians of the Hessian Church in the 16th 
and 17th centuries, by Karl Hochhuth. 


8. History of the Church of the United Brethren in Livland, by Dr 
Johann Laurent. ‘7 
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4, The Church Visitation of 1528 in the district of Wittemberg, by F. 


inter. 

5. The Culdean Church of the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries, by Dr Ebrard of 
Erlangen. Continued from Article 11 for 1862. 

The first four of these papers have an interest chiefly for continental 
readers, but the last, by Dr Kbrard, is the second part of a monograph which 
only needs to be brought under the notice of British Christians in order to 
attract a great deal of their attention and se wer 7 The first of the 
paper appeared in the last number of the Zeitschrift for 1862, contained 
an interesting introduction to the whole subject, and a full and exhaustive 
treatment of the question which first brought the Culdees into open colli- 
sion with the papacy of Rome, viz., their quarto-deciman observance of 
Easter. The second paper occupies the whole of the third number for this 
year, and enters into a minute and me interesting discussion of, 1, The 
religion and theology of the Culdees; 2. The constitution of their church 
and the “organization of their monasteries; 3. The miraculous accounts 
which occur in the history of their missions. The subject is to be continued 
in future numbers, and there is every prospect, from the well-known ability 
of the author, and the ardent interest which the subject seems to have 
excited in his mind, that his monograph, when finished, will form a very 
valuable addition to the literature of a subject which is eminently worthy 
of all the labour and research that can be bestowed upon it. Indeed, we 
expect that Dr Ebrard’s revival of the subject will have the effect of stimu- 
lating British scholars to new and remunerative researches in this im- 
portant field. Such researches are still necessary, and in Dr Ebrard’s 
opinion still practicable ; and it is the chief aim of his monograph to give 
an impulse to their being undertaken. He expresses himself on these 
Foints in the following terms :—“ That there is need for a new and thorough 
treatment of the history of that Iro-Scottish mission church of the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th centuries, to whose faithful services the greatest part of Great 
Britain, Burgundy, and the Rhineland, and no small = of South Germany 
and Switzerland, owe the first preaching of the gospel after the storms of the 
irruption of the barbarians, will hardly be doubted by any who are 
acquainted with the history of those dark and confused centuries. If any 
one is dis to think that no such new investigation is called for, these 

pers will be sufficient to bring him to a different opinion. Not that the 

ve any pretension themselves to solve all the great problenis which still 
exist on this field—all they aim at is to throw some measure of light upon 
the darkness, to shew how much still remains to be done, and to call forth 
the assistance of others in an investigation which no single human life has 
time or strength enough to overtake. Even the materials already known 
to exist lie widely scattered, and are still in great need of critical siftin 
but how much manuscript-material may yet be slumbering in British 
French, German, and Italian libraries? It is only when the attention of 
learned investigators in all these countries has been directed to the subject, 
that it will be possible, by dint of united and persevering research, to bring 
many precious documents to light. For the present my design is only 
to awaken the interest of historical science for that church, and to correct 
— common errors by the help of the materials which are already within 
reach.” 

We cannot enter here upon even the briefest statement of the results 
which Dr Ebrard has thus far reached. We can only state, in general, that 
they are such as cannot fail to be highly interesting and satisfactory to the 
protestant and evangelical mind, and that they are supported by a full and 
clear array of original historical authorities. 1t will be our care to bring 
these results at some length before our readers at some future early oppor- 
tunity. 
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Zeitschrift fiir dve gesammte Lutherische Theologie und Kirche. 1863. 
ch . Zweites Quartalheft. 


This number contains an article of great interest from the _ of Professor 
Delitzsch of Erlangen, one of the editors, on the Apostle John and Philo, 
in which the points of resemblance and difference between Philo’s doctrine 
of the Logos and that of St John are stated with great clearness and 
impartiality. The affinities between them, both in substance and form, are 
too numerous and close, be thinks, to be accidental ; and without supposing 
that the apostle was a student of Philo’s writings, he thinks, that when 
resident at Ephesus, which was in constant communication with Alex- 
andria, the apostle might readily have intercourse with Jews and Christians 
of the latter city, who had become imbued with Philonic ideas ; and that, 
recognising a certain amount of high theological truth in these, as well asa 
beautiful appropriateness in some of the language which Philo had made 
use of to express that truth, the apostle saw fit, under the sanction of the 
Spirit of truth, to incorporate what he approved of with his own teaching, 
and to apply it clearly and dogmatically to Christ, in whom alone it found 
or could dnd its verification and full expression. ‘The acne bw the 
apostles,” says Delitzsch, “‘ did not despise true ideas and forms of thought, 
which had ly come into use, but it filled them with the substance of 
New Testament saving truth. It not only brought forward a direct proof 
that Old Testament prophecy is all yea and amen in Christ, but it also 
proved indirectly that all the problems of religious philosophy found their 
solution in him ; that all outpenhinn finds in him its end, and all the 
=. and dim anticipations of humanity their satisfaction and their 
ight. As Christianity set free the spirit of the Old Testament revelation 
from the fetters which bound it, and separated the imperishable gold of its 
substance from the dross of ‘the elements of the world’ with which it was 
mingled, so was it a purifying fire for Hellenistic and Hellenic thought. 
It consecrated and glorified the measure of truth which was contained in 
these systems, and des the forms of lan which they had invented for 
the setting forth of truth. The Alexandrian, and especially the Philonic, 
doctrine of the Logos, contained truth which could not be denied by Chris- 
tianity, and forms of which it filled with the true substance instead 
of a false one. With this, however, Christianity still remained some- 
thing new and original, which the world had never heard or known before. 
For its substance is not any new doctrine respecting the relation of God to 
the world which remains always the same, but the establishment of a new 
relation between God and man, by the work of redemption historically 
wrought out by a Divine Redeemer.” 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche ie, herausgegeben, von Dr Lresyner in 
Dresden, Dr Dorner in Berlin, &c. Achter Band, Erster Heft. 


This important theological quarterly is now in its eighth volume. It is 
one of the chief organs of what has been called the mediative school, whose 
aim is to mediate between the old Lutheran yompe > | and the scientific, 
critical spirit of the age. It is difficult to say by which of the two eee 
from which this school separates itself it is most disliked, whether by the 
high Lutheran party, which hates it for making too many concessions to. 
unbelief, or by the extreme rationalist party, which hates it for still cling- 
ing too much to Christian faith. Inevitably, of course, the productions 
which appear from time to time in the Jahrbiicher, and in the Studien und 
Kritiken, the other chief organ of the school, are of a very mixed character, 
often such as we can fully accept and greatly admire, but often also such as 
we cannot approve of, or regard otherwise than with deep dislike and 
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regret, as needlessly unsettling the old foundations, and giving too much 
encouragement to the dangerous and destructive criticism which has wrought 
such havoc in the continental churches, 
We have an example of the better kind of articles which appear in these 
journals, in the present number of the Jahrbiicher, in a paper of Dr Zéckler 
of Giessen, on the unity of the human race a3 descended from a single pair. 
The author takes the Christian side of the question, and defends it with 
a ability, and with full possession of all the recent science of various 
inds— palaeontological, physiological, and philological—which has been 
brought to bear upon the sdieth. The paper is drawn up in the form of a 
lecture, which seems to have been delivered before some public assembly, 
but it is enriched with ample scientific notes and references. In these he 
draws largely from French sources, especially from a series of papers upon 
the same sajoss communicated by the Paris academician Mons. de Qua- 
trefages, to the Revue des deux Mondes ; but he is also quite at home in 
the speculations of English and American writers, to which he often refers. 
The paper is one which might be advantageously transferred to one of our 
own theological journals. It closes with the following remarks, which 
bring out the author's opinion as to the extent to which scientific render- 
ings can be carried in support of the common biblical view :—“ To prove 
the scientific possibility of the unity of the human race is all that can be 
effected by scientific investigations. The proof cannot be carried farther ; it 
must always stop short at that point, content with shewing the invalidity 
of all the doubts and objections which appear to lie with more or less weight 
against this view,—the only one which duly recognises and protects the 
moral dignity of mankind, The unity of the human race, as founded upon 
the unity of their creation, as an actual fact, must always remain a matter 
of religious and moral faith; but of a faith which will be all the more con- 
fident and secure, the more it is provided with a substratum of able and 
exact scientific evidence, in proof that what it accepts as a fact of divine 
revelation, has a scientific possibility which cannot be shaken by —< the 
opposing arguments which have been set up against it.” . L. 





XIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Small Sins. By the Rev. ALexanper Battocn Grosart, First United Pres- 
byterian Church, Kinross. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1863, 


All lovers of the Puritan divines in general, and of the heavenly-minded 
Richard Sibbes in particular, will welcome the appearance of his latest and 
best biographer, the careful and loving editor of his works, in the field of 
independent authorship. Knowing nothing of Mr Grosart but what we had 
been able to gather from his own preface and memoir of Sibbes, prefixed to 
the edition of his works now issuing from the press, and or impressed 
with the rare and happy combination of qualities which he had brought to 
the execution of his task, a zeal of antiquarian research wedded to the 
passion and fervour of a poetic imagination, it was with no small curiosity 
that we turned to the little treatise before us. Though written and 
preached originally in the regular course of pastoral duty, as a discourse 
suitable to a communion service, we cannot speak of it as a “ sermon” in the 
ordinary sense of the term. It was natural that those who first listened to 

VOL. XII.—NO, XLV. 2T 
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its glowing thoughts and grave earnest counsels, should wish to possess it 
in some enduring form, and to them, as indeed to all its readers, its value 
will be ahemel be the profuse annotations, and chiefly the “ golden sen- 
tences” from his favourite divines with which the author has enriched and 
illuminated the original manuscript. Only a mind of ripe and liberal cul- 
ture, and truly catholic sympathies, keen of sight and strong upon the wing 
to range far and wide, could have accumulated the materials that shew such 
varied illustration on the subject from sources so dissimilar. 

The words of the Song of Songs, “‘ Take us the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” present an image which our elder divines have loved to 
spiritualise, the } rene and deadly power that lurks in even the least 
sin to hinder the work of grace in the soul, and blight the beauty and fruit- 
fulness of the church, the vineyard of the Lord. Mr Grosart may be said 
in one sense to build upon a plan the lines of which have been already 
laid down. As might have been anticipated, every pose pleasant 
testimony in its antique cast of diction and affluence of Scriptural allusion, 
to the influence which a long and close fellowship with those whom he calls 
his “daily, almost hourly, companions and counsellors,” has had on his 
mind. Yet not less noticeable in his tractate is its adaptation to the special 
wants and evils of the time. It is a faithful exposure of the “ little sins” 
that more easily beset the Christian profession in these latter days, and to 
a lamentable extent clog the action and impair the efficiency of the church, 
the specks of dust that by their friction hinder the smooth swift working of 
its wheels, With all the writer's brilliant opulence of imagery, there is no 
Jack of plain direct speaking to the conscience. What could be more 
pointed and pertinent t his remarks on one of the prevailing sins of 
religious society :— 

Evit SPeakinc. 


“ How like a ‘ wild beast’ would it glare upon us were there lying on our 
conscience the ‘damned spot’ of murder! It would not ‘out.’ . . . But let 
it take the form of ‘ evil-speaking,’ by which a reputation is stabbed, a cha- 
racter murdered, and then it is only a ‘little sin.’ . . . Yet what a solemn, 
ey) awful thing, this ‘little sin’ that brings no sting is in his estimate! 

ow near akin to murder it is, that murder that whitens to ashen pallor. 
Listen to the law of the Lord: ‘Who shall abide in thy holy hill? He 
that backbiteth not (‘biteth not back’) with his tongue, nor doeth evil to 
his neighbour, nor TAKETH UP a reproach against his neighbour’ (Ps. xv, 
2,3). Mark! ‘taketh up’—not originating, not devising, nor ‘ framing’ 
it; but ‘ taking up’ the thing that should be let lie in its own nastiness, 
and giving it feet to run, wings to fly: ‘taking it up,’ and wiping it, and 

iving it respectability! The man who does that ‘small sin’ violates the 


- of God, and, unpardoned, never can dwell ‘ in the holy hill.’ ”"—(Pp. 39- 


n the enforcement of the main = of his argument that little sins 


are as really sinful as larger, the following characteristic passage occurs :— 
LirrLe Sins As SINFUL AS LARGE. 


“ You recognise and act upon this in other things. For who does not see 
that the tiniest flaw or fracture in a diamond vitiates the whole gem, be 
it a very Koh-i-noor—that the smallest streak or strain sets aside the mar- 
ble block of Carrara, that is like the driven snow—that the slightest spot or 
speck dims to rejection the whole polished speculum—that the most insig- 
nificant leak is perilous? In these cases it will not arrest the verdict to 
allege the fault is so very small. Actual transactions establish this. Once 
8 famous ruby was offered to this country. The report of the crown jeweller 
was that it was the finest that he had ever seen or heard of, but that one of 
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its facete—one of the ‘ little’ cuttings of the face—was slightly fractured. 
The result was, that almost invisible flaw reduced its value by thousands of 
pounds, and it was rejected from the regalia of England. Again: when 
_ Canova was about to commence his great statue of the great Napoleon, his 
keenly-observant eye detected a tiny red line running through the upper 

rtion of the splendid block, that at infinite cost had been fetched from 

‘aros, and he refused to lay a chisel on it. Once more: in the story of 
the early struggles of the elder Herschel, while he was working out the pro- 
blem of gigantic telescope-specula, you will find that he made scores upon 
scores ere he got one to satisfy him. A scratch like the slenderest spider- 
cord sufficed to place among the spoiled what had cost him long weeks of 
toil and anxiety.” —(Pp. 33-35.) 

Very beautifully again is this said :— 

“T know that even the big planet, while it sweeps on its pathway of light, 
thrills with a disturbing tremor if any foreign object swims across its orbit ; 
and similarly 1 know, place anything between the heart and Christ, there 
will be not utter ‘falling from the way,’ but certain disturbance of the 
calm of the resting soul that hath found rest in Him.” 


Duty IN REGARD TO ALL Sins. 


“* Take us the foxes.’ Our part in re to sins, lesser or larger, is to 
‘take’ them for = and to Fake’ thet to Jesus ; telling him, morning 
after morning, in ejaculations through the passing day, and night after 
night, even every one of them we ourselves know. Let us try in our own 
puny strength to ‘destroy’ sin, even to overmaster it—try ourselves to 
‘ mortify’ so much as one ‘ lust’ of the flesh, or of the spirit—try in the 
strength of the grace that is in us to overcome our heart-intruding sins— 
and our strength will be weakness, our wisdom folly. We must carry ALL, 
ALL, ALL to Jesus, and ask him to deal with them ; ask him to guard the 
‘ vineyard’ of our soul; ask him to relume the silver lamp of conscience in 
its shrine; ask him to prevent or heal the ‘spoiling’ of leaf, or blossom, or 
tendril, or ‘tender grape ;’ ask him to keep out, or to drive out, or destroy 
the ‘ foxes, the little foxes.’ And when we make the sad discovery, as we 
are bowed in solitary prayer, or at the family altar, or ‘ searching the word,’ 
or in the house of God, or at the prayer-meeting, or at the table of the 
Lord, that our vineyard wall has been overleapt—the sentinel watchtower 
undermined—the vines and ‘tender grapes’ teeth-pierced—the fruits of 
grace dam —we must turn, yea, run, yea, flee to him, and ask of him 
that he will work our healing, and ‘slay’ our enmity. . . . Blessed be our 
Divine Gardener ! (for Mary was not mistaken—He is ‘ Tat GaRDENER’)— 
he has his loving eye upon us.”—(Pp. 97-99.) 


Enough has been said to shew the freshness and forcibleness of Mr 
Grosart’s treatment of his subject, and to commend his little treatise to 
careful study and wide circulation. If at times we note with critical eye 
his super-abounding copiousness of diction and lavish exuberance of fancy, 
the subject is one that lends itself to pictorial handling, and a writer who so 
well appreciates the grand and fervid simplicities of the Puritan mould of 
speech, will come in due time to chasten and prune the luxuriance which 
sometimes hides the fruit. 

The treatise is meant to be the first of a series of works, original and 
selected, to be issued from time to time in uniform style. We observe that 
the title of the book as published has been changed from “ Little Sins,” the 
form in which it was first printed for private circulation, to “ Small Sins.” 
We do not think the change by any means an improvement. It commends 
itself neither to eye nor ear, to understanding nor taste. It may seem a 
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trivial point, but Mr Grosart, of all men, will not deem us hyper-critical in 


pointing out a “ little sin’ of style, one of the merest slips or peccadillos of 
authorship. 


The Divine Human in the Scriptures, By Tayter Lewis. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1863, 


The title of this treatise may startle, if not scare away, some readers, as 
savouring of rationalistic phraseology. In a brief prefatory note we are 
assured that in America, “the name of Professor Lewis, who is highly 
reputed as a Christian and a scholar, would be an effectual defence against 
any such idea of the naturo of the work.” And the slightest perusal of it 
is enough to dispel any such suspicion. Few treatises are more at variance 
with the spirit in which rationalism treats the holy Scriptures, and few, we 
think, are more fitted to counteract the vicious and wide-spreading influ- 
ence of that system. By “ the Divine Human in the Scriptures,” the 
author does not mean that they are partly of divine and ly of human 
origin, but points to the fact that they are not only divinely communicated 
through the minds and the language of man, but also divinely adapted to 
the capacities, and fitted to engage the sympathies of humanity. The main 
object of the author is to demonstrate the naturalness of Scripture, and 
from this to infer its divine origin and authority. On this principle, and 
in direct opposition to the low theory of inspiration vented by Arnold, and 
widely prevailing in England, Mr Lewis pleads for verbal inspiration. The 
following is his idea of inspiration, which we give in his own words :—“ It 
must, then, be one of the most unfaltering deductions of such a subdued 
spirit, thus believing in revelation as a fact as well as an idea, that not only 
its thought but its very language is divine, This one may hold without 
being driven to that extreme view of verbal inspiration which regards the 
sacred penmen as mere amanuenses, writing words and painting figures 
dictated to them by a power and intelligence acting in a manner wholly 
extraneous to the laws of their own spirits, except so far as those laws are 
merely physical or mechanical. We may believe that such divine intelli- 
gence employed in this sacred work, not merely the hands of its media, 
not merely the vocal organs played upon by an outward material afflatus, 
not merely the mechanical impressions of the senses, or the more inward, 
though still outwardly reflected images of the fancy and the memory, but 
also the thoughts, the modes of thinking, modes of feeling, modes of con- 
ceiving, and, hence, of outward expression—in a word, the intellectual, 
emotional, and imaginative temperaments, all their own, each peculiar to 
the respective instruments, yet each directed, controlled, made holy, truth- 
ful, pure, as became the trustworthy agents, for the time being, of so holy 
a work. The face is human, most distinctly human, yet each lineament, 
besides its own outward expression, represents also some part of that photo- 
say aoe that had its origin in the world of light, and came down 

rom ‘ the Father of Lights, with whom there is no parallax or shadow of 
turning.’”—(P. 17,18.) Or, as he expresses it elsewhere, “It is God's 
chosen language to us—the words and images specially selected and specially 
arranged with a reference to the wants of our human race in thgir peculiar 
moral history; . . . and it should be therefore, of all others, that which 
we should employ when we ‘ take with us words and return unto the Lord.’ 
As far as ible, our prayers, our praises, our confessions, our thanks- 

ivings, our devotional] intercourse with Deity, should be in the very 

anguage of Scripture,—in that sacred speech which he has prepared and 
given to us, even as he originally ht to Adam the language of the 
common life and common wants.” The same truly rational, and yet 
affectionate and reverential, treatment is applied to the miracles of Scripture. 
Here he shews, in a manner as touching as it is convincing, the vast, the 
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infinite distance at which the miraculous narratives of Scripture stand 
from the lying legends of false religions, and how far the supernataral 
in Scripture differs from the unnatural, as it appears in the incredible and 
revolting monstrosities of superstition. 

We have been particularly struck with the beautiful demonstration of 
“the wonderful adaptability of Scripture.” After shewing that “ every 
other assumed revelation has been edlcuned to but one phase of humanity, 
—adapted to one age, to one people, to one peculiar style of human thought, 
—that their books have never assumed a cosmical character, or been capable 
of any catholic expansion,” and illustrated this from the cases of Zoroaster, 
Confucius, the Hindoo writings, and the Koran—“ Each,” he says, “ has 
its peculiar phase, chronological or ethnological, out of which it cannot be 
transplanted. The Bible alone makes disciples of every race. It would be 
hard to decide where it has more strongly displayed its subduing power,— 
on the Asiatic, the African, or the European mind. Descending with the 
ages, and through every phase of humanity, it has met them all; it has 
warred with them all; and its uniform triumph warrants the induction, 
even aside from faith, that it will surely survive them all,.”—(P. 88). 

We regret that our space will not admit of our quoting more largely from 
this well-timed and masterly publication, otherwise we might have aiveneh 
to his remarks on the “ internal truthfulness of the Scriptures,” embodying 
the best answers we have seen to objectors of the Colenso stamp, and to his 
finely discriminative estimate of the character of Paul. Altogether, with- 
out committing ourselves to all the views of the author, we know few 
books of the same size more fitted, from the beauty of its diction, to arrest 
the thoughtless, or from the force of its reasoning to satisfy the thoughtful 


What is Sabbath-Breaking? A Discussion occasioned by the proposal to 
“a oe ‘eee Gardens of Edinburgh on Sunday Afternoons. Edinburgh. 


There is a class of writers among us bent on the desecration of the Lord’s 
Day, who seem animated by all the proselytising zeal of the ancient Scribes 
on whom our Lord pronounced such an emphatic“ Woe.” Nothing can exceed 
their industry in propagating their views. While our worthy fathers were at 

ins to instil into the minds of their children a profound regard to the holy 

bbath ; while they'laboured, by precept and example, by every sanction, civil 
and religious, to preserve inviolate the sacred enclosure, our modern anti-Sab- 
_batarians seem determined to undo all their work, and uproot the customs 
= planted in the land ; and, as if the carnal mind of man were not already 
sufficiently prone to forget the day which God has enjoined us to “ remember ” 
the only arguments to profaneness, and teach men how they may violate 
God's law according to the Scripture. For this purpose, the Sunday League 
of London has secured the services of the writer of the brochure now before us, 
which is compounded of sundry letters addressed to the Scotsman newspaper, 
under the imposing signature of ‘One who values the Lord’s Day,” witha 
vast array of notes and illustrations. Whoever the writer may be, one thing 
is clear, that he is familiar with Biblical Criticism ; and, judging from the 
present production, he seems fond of startling novelties in Scripture inter- 
pretation, and of talking neologically about thesacred penmen. We have no 
space for minutely criticising this learned Theban ; but there is one — 
on which he lays the main stress of his argumentation in behalf of a loose 
observance of the Sabbath, and on which we cannot avoid saying a few 
words. We refer to his interpretation of verse 13th of the 58th chapter of 
Isaiah :—“If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from y= thy 
pleasure on my holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honourable ; and shalt honour him, not doing thine own ways, nor 
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finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words,” &. It seems 
that in their petition against the opening of the Botanic Gardens on the 
Lord’s day, the Sabbath Alliance characterised it as “a violation of the divine 
law, which forbids us from doing our own pleasure on God’s holy day.” 
Upon this our scribe, who “ Values the Lord’s Day,” takes them Severely 
to task for misinterpreting and —— ing the Scripture. “ Supposing,’ 
he says, “ the Jewish law of the Sabbath to bind the Gentile Christians, I 
say that the prohibition to the Jews by Isaiah (or whoever else wrote the 
58th chapter of the book), against ‘ finding their own pleasure ’ on God’s holy 
day, can be rationally understood only as referring to pleasure contrary to 
the Divine pleasure, and hence emphatically styled ‘their own.’ What the 
particular pleasure alluded to by the prophet was, we are not informed ; but 
it may be partly inferred that the people he addressed were prone either to 
work upon the Sabbath—the sin for which the Jews are expressly reproved 
by their prophets—or to mis-spend the day2of leisure in vicious enjoyment.” 
pon this he rings the changes throughout his letters ; contending, with the 
Vulgate, that the word translated by us “ pleasure,” is volwntas (will), not 
voluptas (enjoyment.) What meaning the Sabbath Alliance may have 
attached to the term, we cannot say; it is not likely they used it in 
other sense than that of self-will or sel/-pleasing, in opposition to “ delight- 
i in the Sabbath. But what shall we say of the interpretation put upon 
it by this learned critic? According to him, the expression, “ not finding their 
own pleasure,” means mis-spending the Sabbath in “ vicious enjoyments,” and 
as the phrase is equivalent with “ doing their own ways” on that holy day, 
it follows that as they could unquestionably do their own work on other 
days o they might do their own pleasure on other days also ; in other words, 
they might spend all other days but the Sabbath in ‘‘ vicious enjoyments !” 
On the same principle of exegesis, it would follow that when the Jews were 
prohibited to “ speak their own words ” on the Sabbath, the meaning must be 


that they were only to abstain from —— bad words on that day ; leaving 
them at liberty to speak as many of these as ay bg on otherdays! Every 


one must see at a glance that whatever may be the meaning of “ our own 
pleasure,” forbidden in this passage, whether it may be the +. «tas or the 
voluptas,—it must refer to lawful pleasure, even as the work 1.:' ‘dden must 
refer to lawful work. To our mind it appears very evident that what is 
forbidden is just the liberty of doing whatever we please on that holy day. 
We are not to look upon the day as our own property, but as God’s. “Six 
days shalt thou labour and do all ¢hy work,” all thy pleasure, in thought, 
word, and deed ; “but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God ;” 
on that day thou art not at liberty to consult thine own pleasure, but God’s 
pleasure. And this view of the passage covers, in our estimation, all that ° 
those contend for who think that, on the Lord’s day, we are not at liberty to do 
whatsoever we may please to do, and may lawfully do, on other days. 

We may add, that great advantage has been taken in this publication of 
the corporeal rest and refreshment allowed to the Jews under that dispensa- 
tion of fleshly forms and figures ; without adverting to the change under the 
gospel, indicated by their own prophets, and introduced by our Lord, when 
the Sabbath, like all other institutions, is to be hallowed, not by mere bodil 
resting or festive enjoyment, but “in spirit and in truth ’—spirit su - 
ing matter, and truth supplanting the shadow. But “strike high or strike 
low,” there is no pleasing some - ; they must have their gibe or their 
sneer at the Sabbath of old Scotland. Tell them they ought not to do their 
own pleasure on God’s holy day, and they will charge you with Jewish 
bigotry, and hurl at you the epithets of Pharisees and Judaisers. Tell them 
that te are mistaken, and that the Jews enjoyed themselves on their Sab- 
baths ; and, without iving the gross inconsistency of the two charges, 
they will twit you in the’same breath with Rabbinical joviality, and insist on 
reviving the Judaical Sabbath ! 
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Academic Addresses on Various Occasions. By W. D. Kuen, D.D. Bel- 
fast: W. M‘Comb. 1863. 


These admirable addresses, delivered to the students of Belfast Presbyte- 
rian College, relate to the following topics: 1. The character and position 
of candidates for the ministry. 2. The supply of candidates for the ministry. 
3. Colleges, their history and claims. 4. The Scriptures and the preacher. 
They are all marked by the good sense, the — piety, and Christian 
spirit of their author. We are happy to observe the hopeful spirit in which 

r Killen speaks of the prospects of candidates for the ministry. Theologi- 
cal students of all denominations would do well to peruse these addresses, 
and none of our people can do so without feeling a deeper interest in our 
collegiate institutions. 


The Standard of the Cross among the Flags of the Nations; a Narrative of 
ey a in the Great Exhibition.” By V.M.8. London: James 
isbet & Co, 


A young lady, daughter of a country clergyman, happened to read that at 
the former “ Great Exhibition” a foreigner came to this country and returned 
to his own without having been asked whether he had a soul to be saved. 
She determined to wipe away this reproach so far as she could, and stirred 
up a friend to visit the Exhibition. This friend wrote letters to her, giving 
an account of his progress, while she aided and assisted in every way in her 

ower. The close of the work was a meeting for tea, presided over by the 

Jarl of Shaftesbury, within the building, and attended by 800 or more of 
the attendants at the various establishments within the Exhibition, addressed 
by Mr Capel Molyneux, Mr Baptist W. Noel, and others, and which, we 
doubt not, was productive of good permanent results. This volume is chiefly 
composed of the letters written to the clergyman’s daughter referred to by 
the gentleman who visited the Exhibition for the purpose chiefly of doing 
good to the souls of the ignorant and out of the way who might be met with 
there. The letters are full of interest, many of the facts are curious and 
striking, and the volume closes with an account of the meeting to which we 
have referred. Asa memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1862, were it on 
no higher grounds, the book is worth a place on the shelves of a full library. 


The Book of Bible Prayer ; containing all the Prayers recorded to have been 
__ in the Bible, with a Short Introduction to each. By Joun B. Mansn, 
fanchester. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1863. 


We regard this asa very handy little volume. It is one we have long 
wished to see. Most thoughtful students of the Bible have formed such a 
volume practically for themselves. “The short introduction to each,” of 
which the title-page speaks, is very short—agreeably so. We have only 
the thing wanted, namely, all the prayers recorded in the Bible as having 
been offered. The Book of Psalms is the exception. As there are very many 
of the Psalms which are substantially prayers, it would have swelled the 
volume to an undue size to have given all the prayers that are recorded there. 
We have only one remark we care to add. There are only three, or at most 
four prayers of any considerable length recorded in the whole word of God. 
The first is that of Solomon, at the dedication of the temple; the second is 
“the confession of the Levites on the revival of the temple service ;” the third 
is “ the rayer of Daniel for the restoration of Jerusalem ;” and the fourth is 
our Lord’s intercessory prayer, recorded in the 17th chapter of John’s gospel 
—all public prayers therefore. The book commends itself. 


Extra Work of a London Pastor. London: The Book Society, Paternoster 
Row. 1863. 


This volume is “ the extra work” of the Rev. Samuel Martin of Westmin- 
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ster. It consists of a scries of papers on various topics. There is a wide 
range of subjects discussed in the several essays. Most of them have 
appeared before, the major part as lectures to young men, delivered at Exeter 

all, and one or two are reproductions of old matter now out of print. Mr 
Martin did well to gather together these stray fragments. There is nothing 
ephemeral either in the subjects or in his manner of handling them. Mr 
Martin does a thing thoroughly ; he goes to the bottom of it. If some of 
our younger preachers would read and digest this volume, it would help them 
to understand at least one of the elements that go to constitute a great 
preacher, and that is a thorough and minute acquaintance with the topic 
treated. Perhaps he might learn also that a great preacher thinks nothing 
in the shape of information too far out of the way for him to make himself 
familiar with it. He that would be a great preacher cannot know too much, 
too well, too accurately. One of the most interesting of the lectures is that 
on “money,” which contains a full treatment of the whole subject. Another 
valuable lecture is entitled, “ Anglo Saxon Christianity and Augustin of Can- 
terbury.” There is also an excellent biographical sketch of Cardinal Wolsey, 
and a paper of great value on the reformation of criminals, which contains 
much valuable statistical information. The style of the volume is quite a 
model of terse, nervous, clear, and forcible, as well as elegant English. 


Christ on Earth, from the Supper at Bethany to his Ascension into Glory. 
By the Rev. Josepa Bayuee, D.D., Principal of St Aidan College, Birken- 
head. London: Wertheim, Macintosh, & Hunt. 1863. 


The title of this volume is not happily chosen, but the matter is solid, sub- 
stantial, and excellent. The topics treated are the whole events and teach- 
ing of our Lord’s last week on earth. There is evidence that good atten- 
tion has been paid to the exegesis of the passages discussed, and the style is 
sometimes hortatory, sometimes expository, sometimes meditative. Dr Baylee 
has produced an excellent volume, sound in doctrine, elegant in style, sub- 
stantial in matter, practical, experimental, and devotional. 


The Kingdom and the People ; or the Parables of our Lord Jesus Christ 
explained. With a Preface by the Rev. Epwarp Gaxsert, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St Bartholomew’s, Gray’s Inn Road. London: Sealey, Jackson, & 
Halliday. 1863. 


This little volume is the work of a lady. But the theology is masculine, 
and the illustrations are apt and varied. The parables are brought together 
into groups, and after a statement of the main truth taught in each, they are 
illustrated by facts, anecdotes, and missionary memorabilia. There is a 
thoughtful preface, elegantly expressed, by Mr Garbett, Boyle lecturer for 
the present year. The volume is to be commended as sound, safe, and every 
way trustworthy. 


The Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah ; the Donnellan Lecture for 1862, with 
Appendices and Notes, dc. By Wit11am De Bureau, D.D. Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, & Co. 1863. 


Six Lectures, with Addenda, on Messianic Prophecies from Isaiah, the Don- 
nellan Lecture for 1862. The contents are—The Last Days—Immanuel, the 
Branch and Root of Jesse—The Saviour Waited for—The Foundation Stone 
—The Way of the Lord Prepared—The Man of Sorrows—The Redeemer to 
come to Zion, and the Messiah. The author is an accomplished Hebraist, 
sound in doctrine, and millenarian in his views of prophetic interpretation. 





